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Edward Clarke, 
Of CHIFELET; E 


SIN. 


HE SE Thoughts concerning Education, 
which nam come Abroad into the IForls, 


dy of Right belong to Ton, being writ ten ſeveral. 


1 as unge for Tour Sake, and are no other thay. 
what In have already by Ton in my Letters. 1 
haue ſ% littl» vary d any Thing. but only the Or- 
d-r of what was ſert you at different Times, and 
on jeveral Occaſions, that the Reader will caſiiy 
fund, in the Familia ity and Faſhion of the Stile, 


that thry were rather the private Converſation of 


two Friends, than a Diſecuſe deſgu d for pub 
lick View, * 

J%% Importu::ity of Fitends,is the common Ho- 
logy for Publications Alen are afraid to own them- 
ſ-lors forward to. Put lon know I can truly ſay, 
that if /me, who baving beard of theſe Papers 


of mine, bad nat preſs'd ta. fee them, and ajter- - 


wards to have them printed, they bad lata dor- 
mart ſtill in that Privacy they were defigi'd fr. 
But thoſe, whoſe Fudgment I defer much to, tel- 
ling me, that they were ferſwaded, that this rough 


Drangl;t of mine might be of ſome Uſe, if mads 


more publick, touch'd upon what will always bs 


very prevalent with me : For I think it every 
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The Epiftle Dedicatory. 


Alm's indiſpenſible Duty, to do all the Service he 
can to his Country; and I ſee not what Difference 
be puts hetwern himſelf and his Cattel, who lives 


without that Thought. This Subje@ is of ſo great 


Concernment, and a right Way of 33 is 
of ſo general Advantage, that did I find my A i- 
Iities anſwer my Wiſhes, I feonld not have needed 
E xhortations or Iinportunities from ethers. H.w- 
ever, the Mera: fs of theſe Papers, aud my juſt 
Di r uft of them, ſhall not keep me, by the Shame 
of ole fo little, from contributing my A. ite, 
when there is no more requir d of me, than niy 


throwing it into the publick Receptacls. And if 


there be any more of their $tz2 and Notions, who 
lik d them ſo well, that they thought them wo: th 
printing, I may flatter my ſelf they will not be 
loft Labour to every Body. 

I my felf have heen RY TI of late by fo ma- 
ny, who profeſs themſelves at a Loſs how to breed 
their Children, and the early Corruption of Touth 
is now become fo general a Complaint, that be 

cannot be thought wholly impertinent, who brings 
the Conſideration of this Matt:r on the Stage, aid 
offers ſometbing, if it he but to excite others, or 
afford Natter of Corref&im + For Errors in E- 
ducation ſhould be I-ſs ĩudulg d than ny. Theſe, 
like Faults in the firſt Corcotion, that are nev. 7 
mended iu the ſecond or third, carry their after- 
wards iucorrigible Taint with them, thro all the 
Parts and Stations of Life. 

I am ſo fur from being conceited of any Thing 
T bave here ofter'd, that I ſhould not be ſorry, e- 

. en for lour Sake, if ſome one abler and fitter 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


for ſuch aTaſt, would in a juft Treatiſe of Edu- 
catiu, ſnited to our Englith Gentry, redify the 
Miſtalus I bave made in this, it being much mor? 
daſireable to me, that young Gentlemen ſhould tz 
put into (that which every one ought to be ſolli- 
citous about) the beſt Way of being form'd and 
in/trudted, than that my Opzmon ſhould be re- 
cee concerning it. In will bowever, in the 
mean Time, bear me Witneſs, that the Method 
here propos d, Das bad no ordinary Effects upon 4 
Gentleman s Sou it was not deſign'd for. I will 
ot ſay the good Iæmper of the Child did not ve- 
ry much conti zbute to it, but this I think lou an 
the Parents are ſatisfy'd of, that a contrary U- 
ſage, according to the ordinary diſciplining of 
Children, would not have mended that Temper , 
nor have brought him to be in Love with his Book, 
to tate a Pleaſure in Learning, and to deſire, as 
he docs, to be taught more, than thoſe about him 
think fit always to teach him. | 

But my Buſineſs is not to recommend this Trea- 
tife tn Ton, whoſe Opinion of it I know already; 
not it to the World, either by your Opinion or Fu- 
tronage. The well educating of their Children, 
i« {4 much the Duty and Concern of Parents, and 
te Welſare and Proſperity of the Nation ſo much 
depends on it, that I would hade every one lay it 
{-riouſly to Heart; aud after having well examin'd 
and diſtinguiſi d what Fancy, Cuſtom, or Reaſon 
dviſes in the Caſe, ſet his belping Hand to pro- 
mots evory here that Way of training up Touth, 
with Regard. to their ſeveral Canditions, which 
is the eaſieſt, Forteſt, and likelieft to produce ver- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
"Nous, / ul, and able Men in their diſt ina Cal. 
Wige; tho that moſt to be taken Cure of, is, the 
Gentiles man s Cin. For tf thoſe of that Rant 
are by their Education once ſet right, they wil 
gqutckly bring all the roft into Or der. 

I know not whether I have done more than 
news my g od li ies towards it in this ſhort Diſ- 
ram ſe; ſach as it is, the World now has it; and 
if there be any Ting in it worth their Accep- 
tance, th: cy ewe their Thanks to Jon for it, My 
Affeftion to Toa ge the firſt Rije to it, and I 
am ple d, that I can lende to P /terity this Mark 
ef the Friendſhip has been between us, For [ 
Lnow wo greater Fleaſure in this Life, nor a bet- 
ter Remembrance to be lift behind one, than a 
tong continu d Friend hip with an honeſt, uſeful, 
and wortby Man, and Lover of bis Country. 1 
an, 


SIR, 
Your moſt hunible, 


Fw ch >, 


159%. AND 


Mol faithful Servant, 


FOHN LOCKE. 
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THOUHGTS 


Concerning 


EDUCATION. 


. Sound Mind in a ſound Body, 
A is a ſhort, but full Deſcripti- 

on of a happy State in this 

World. He that has theſe two, has little 
more to wiſh for; and he that wants ei- 
ther of them, will be but little the better 
for any Thing elſe. Mens Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery, is molt part of their own making. 
He, whoſ: Mind directs not wiſely, will 
never take the right Way; and he, whoſe 
Body is crazy and feeble, will never be a- 
ble to advance in it, I confeſs, there are 
{ome Mens Conſtitutions of Body and Mind 
{5 vigorous, and well fram'd by Nature, 
that they need not much Aſſiſtance from 
others, but by the Strength of their natu- 
ral Genius, they are trom their Cradles 
carry d towards what is excellent; and by 
the Priviledge of their happy Conſtituti— 
01:3, are able to do Wonders. But Examples 
A. 4 ot 


* Of EDUCATION. 
this Kind, are but few, and I think J 
may ſay, that of all the Men we meet w 1th, 
ine Parts of ten are what they are, good 
or evi}, uf ul or not, by their Education. 
"Tis that which makes the great I)ifference 
in Mink ind. The little, or almoſt infen- 
fible Imprefiions on our tender Infancies, 
have very important and lalting Conſe- 
quences: And there 'tis, as in the Foun- 
$321S oi foine Rivers, u. here a gentle Appli— 
bat ion of the Hand turns the flexible Wa— 
ders into Channels, that nake them take 
zuite comrary Courſes; and by this little 
Direction given them at firſt in the Source, 
thy receive different Tendencies, and ar- 
rive at laſt, at very remote and diſtant Pla- 
Ces. 

. 2, imagin the Minds of Children as 
eaſily turn d this or that way, as Water it 
ſelf; "und though this be the principal Part, 
and cur niain Care ould be about the In- 
ſide, yet the Clay Cottage is not to be neg- 
lected. Iſhall therefore begin with the Cale, 

and conſider firſt the Health of 
ca.. the Body, as that which perhaps 


you niay rather expect from that 


Study I have been thought more peculiarly 
to have apply'd my ſeit to; and that alſo 
which will be ſogneſt d ifparch? d, as lying, if 

. r not aunts, ina very little Compass. 
3. How necillary Health is to our Bu- 
fin and II wpinets ; and Hoy requiſite a 
troug Conſtitution, able to endure Hard: 
mips 
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Mips and Fatigue, is to one that will make 
any Figure in the World, 1s too obvious to 
need any Proof. 

L. 4. The Conſideration I ſhall here have 
of H:alth, ſhall be, not what a Phyſician 
ought to do with a ſick or crazy Child, 
but what the Parents, without the Help of 
Phyſick, ſhould do for the Preſervation and 
In;rovoment of an healthy, or at leaſt not „l- 
'y Conſtitution in their Children: And this 
perhaps niiglit be all diſpatch'd in this one 
mort Rule, viz. That Gentlemen ſhould 
:ſe their Children as the honelt Farmers 
and ſubſtantial Ycomen do theirs. But be- 
cauſe the Mothers potlibly may think this 
a little too hard, and the Fathers too ſhort, 
T ihall explain my ſelf more particularly; 
only laying down this as a general and 
certain Obſervation for the Women to con- 
fider, 7iz, That molt Childrens 
Conſtitut ions are either ſpoil'd, Tender- 
or at leaſt harm'd, by Cockering ne/«. 
and Tenderneſs. 

d. 5. The firſt Thing to be taken Care of, 
:Ss, That Children be not too warm- _ 
ly clad or coner'd, Winter or Sum- Winn). 
mer. The Face, when we are born, 

:3 no leſs tender than any other Part of the 
Body. *Tis Uſe alone hardens it, and makes 
:t more able to endure the Cold. And there- 
tore the Scythian Philoſopher ge a very ſig- 
niſicant Anſwer to the Athenian, who won- 
der d how he could go naked in Froſt and 

A's Snow. 
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Snow. Fm, ſaid the Scythian, car you ent- 
dure your Face expos'd tothe fhary W inter Air? 
Sly Face is us d toit, ſaid the Sthentam. Think 
me all Face, reply d the Scythian. Our Bo- 
dies will endure any Thing, that from the 
Beginning they are accuſtom'd to. 

An eminent Inſtance of this, though in 
the contrary Exceſs of Heat, being to our 
preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew what Uſe can do, 
I ſhall ſet down in the Author's Words, as 

I meet with it in a late ingenious 
J Wurem Voyage.“ © The Heats. {ys he, 
Jojage an © are more violent in Malta, than 
Levant. 43 5 3 
27 in any Part of Europe: They 
** exceed thoſe of Rome it ſelf, and 
* are perfectly ſtifling; and fo much the 
more, becauſe there are ſeldom any cool- 
ing Breczes here. This makes the com- 
** mon People as black as Gypſies: But yet 
* the Peaſants defy the Sun; they work on 
* mm the hotteſt Part of the Day. without 
Intermiſſion, or ſheltering themſelves from 
his ſcorching Rays. This has convinc'd 
me, that Nature can bring it ſelf to ma- 
ny Things which feem impoſlible, provi- 
ded we accultom our ſelves from our In- 
fancy. the Malteſes do fo, who harden 
the Bod: s of their Children, and recon- 
eile thein to the Heat, by making them 
0 ſtark niked, without Shirt, Drawers, 
„r any Thing on their Heads, from their 
Crawls, till they are ten Years old. 
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Give me Leave therefore to adviſe yon, 
not to fence too carefully againſt the Cold 
of this our Climate. There are thoſe in Em- 
Lmd, who wear the ſame Cloths Winter and 
Sunimer, and that without any Inconvent- 
ence, or more Senſe of Cold than others find. 
But it the Mother will needs have an Allow- 
ance tor Frolt and Snow, for fear of Harm, 
and the Father for fear of Cenſure, be ſure 
Jet not his Winter-Clothing be too warm: 
And amongſt other Things, remember, that 
when Nature has ſo well cover'd his Head 
with Hair, and ſtrengthen'd it with a Year 
or two's Age, that he can run about by 
Day without a Cap, it is beſt that by Night 
a Child thonld allo lie without one, there 
being nothing that more expoſes to Head- 
ach, Colis, Catarrhs, Coughs, and ſeveral 
other Diſt ales, than keeping the Head warm. 
| have ſaid He here, becauſe the 
Principal Aim of my Diſcourſe, is, how a 
young Gentleman {hould be brought up from 
his Intancy, which, in all Things, will not 
ſo perfectly ſuit the Education of Daughters; 
though where the Difference of Sex requires 
different Treatinent, twill be no hard Mat- 
to diſtinguilli. 
C. 9. 1 wenld alfo adviſe his 
Feet to he waſb d every Day in cold Feet. 
Water, and to have his Shoes fo 
thin, that they might leak and let in Water, 
whenever he comes near it. Here, I fear, I 
mall have the Miſtreſs and Maids too a- 
A 5 gainſt 
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zainſt me. One wilt think it too filth, and 
the other perh: aps too much Pains to make 
clean his Stockings. But yet Truth will 
have it, that his Health is much more worth, 
than all ſuch Conſiderations, and ten times 
as much more. And he that conſiders how 
zuiſchievous and mortal a Thing taking 
et iu the Feet is, to thoſe who have been 
bred nicely, will wiſh he had, with the poor 
Peoples Children, gone bare-fſoct, who, by 
that Means, come to be {1 reconcil'd by Cu- 
tom to Wet in their Feet, that they take no 
more Cold or Harm by it, than if they were 
vet in their Hands. And what is it,I pray, 
that makes this great Difference between the 
Hands and the Feet in others, hut only Cu- 
itom? I doubt not, but if a Man from his 
Cradle had been always us'd to go bare- 
foot, whilſt his Hands wereconſtantly wrapt 
up in warm Mittins, and cover'd with Hand- 
Hes, as the Dutch call Gloves; ; I doubt not, 
I fay, but ſuch a Cultom would make ta- 
ting Wet in his Hands as dangerous to him, 
As now taking Wet in their Feet is to a great 
many cthers. The W. ay to prevent this, is, 
to have his Slots made ſo as to leak Water, 
and }.is Feet waſlid conſtantly every Day 
in colt Water It is recommendable for its 
8 bat that which I aim at in it, 
s Health; and therefore I limit it not pre- 
ef y to any Time of the Day. I have 
Known it vs'd every Night with very good 
Soccels, and that all che Wanter, . 
[4 
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the omitting it ſo much as one Night in 
extream cold Weather; when thick Ice co- 
ver'd the Water, the Child bath'd his Legs 
and Feet in it, though he was of an Age 
not big enough to rub and wipe them him- 
ſelt, and when he began this Cultom, was 
puling and very tender. But the great End 
being to harden thoſe Parrs by a trequent 
and tamiliar Uſe of cold Water, and there- 
by to prevent the Mi{chiets that uſually at- 
tend accidental taking Wet in the Feet in 
thoſe who are bred otherwiſe, I think 1t may 
be left to the Prudence and Convenience of 
the Parents, te chuſe either Night or Morn- 
ing. The Time I deem indifferent, ſo the 
Thing be effectually done. The Health 
and Hardineſs procur'd by it, would be a 
good Purchaſe at a much dearer Rate. To 
which, it I add the preventing of Corns, 
that to ſome Men would be a very valuable 
Conſideration. But begin ſirſt in the Spring 
with Inke-warm. and ſo colder and colder 
every Time, *till in a few Days, you come 
to perfectly cold Water, and then continue 
it ſo Winter and Summer. For it is to be 
obſerv'd in this, as in all other 
Alterations froth our ordinary Way 
of Living, the Changes muſt be 
made by gentle and inſenſible Degrecs; and 
fo we may bring our Bodies to any Thing, 

without Pain, and without Danger. 
How fond Mothers are like to receive this 
Doctrine, is not hard to fereſee. What can 
: it 
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it be leſs, than to murder their tender Babes, 


to uſe them thus? V _ put their Feet in 
cold Water in Froſt and Snow, when all 
one can do, is little enough to keep them 
warm? A little to remove their Fears by 
Examples, without which the plaineſt Rea- 
{on is ſcldom hearken'd to. Seneca tells us 
of himſelt, Fp. 53 and 82. that he us 4 to 
bathe himſelf in cold Spring Water in the 
midſt ot Winter, This, it he had not thought 
it not only tolersbl:, but healthy too, he 
would fearce have done, in an exuberant 
Fortune, that could weil have born the Ex— 
pence ot a warm Bath, and in an Age (tor 
he was ns of 09) that would have excus'd 
zreater Infulpen tt we think his No- 
cal Prin aw el hun to this Sererity, let 
it be {o” that this Scctqreconc il d cold Wa- 
ter to his Suſteran- 


„%% What nave bee, a 
ble to his Health? For that was not it 


pair d by this hard U lage. hut what ſhall 


we ſay to Horace, whowarm'd not hiniſelt 


with the Reputation of any Sect, aud leaſt 
of all affected fivicel Auſterities? Yet he al: 
ſures us, k:&a5 wont inthe Winter-Scaton 
to bathe himſelt in cold Water. But per— 
haps Hal) will be thought much warmer 
than FExglnd. and the“ hillneſs of their Wa- 
ters not to coe neir ours in Winter. It 
the Rivers of Italy are warmer, thoſe of 
Ge; many and Piliid ave much colder, than 
any in this our Conntry; and yet in theſe, 
the Ns, both Men and F omen, bathe all 

over, 
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over, at all Seaſons of the Year, without a- 
ny Proud ice to their Health. And every 
one is not apt to believe it is XIiracle, or a- 
ny peculiar Virtne of St. Vinifred s Mell, 
that makes the cohl Waters of that famous 
Spring do no Harm to the tender Bodies that 
bathe in it. Every one is now full ot the 
Miracles done by cold Baths on decay'd and 
weak Conſtitutions, for the Recovery of 
Health and Strength, and therefore they 
cannot be impracticable or intollerable tor 
the improving and hardening the Bodies of 
thoſe who are in better Circumſtances, 

It theſe Examples of grown Men, be not 
thought yet to reach the Cale of Children, 
but that they may be judge d ſtill to be too 
tender, and unable to bear ſuch U ſage. let 
them examine what the Germans of old, and 
the Iriſhß now do to them, and they will find, 
that Infants too as tender as they are thou ght, 
may, without any Danger, endure Bathing, 
not only of- their Feet, but of their whole 
Fodies, in cold Water. And there are at 
this Day, Ladies in the High-lands of Scot- 
land, who uſe this Diſciplines their Chil- 
dren in the midſt of Winter, and find, that 
cold Water does then no Har m, even | when 
there is Ice im it. 

F. L. I ſhall not need here to 
mention Swimming, when he 15 of Swimming, 
an Ape able to learn, and has a- 
ny one to teach him. lis that ſaves ma- 
ny a Man's Life; and the Rau⁰sů thonght 

it 
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it fo necelſary, that they rank'd it with 
Letters; and it was the common Phraſe to 
mark one ill-educated, and good for no- 
thing, that he had neither learnt to read 
nor to ſwim. Aeg literas didicit nec natare. 
But beſides the gaining a Skill which may 
lervehim at need, the Adwant ages tO Health, 
by often bathing in cold Vater, during the 
Heat of Summer, are ſo many, that I think 
nothing need to be ſaid to encourage it, 
provided this one Caution be us d, That he 
never go into the Water, when Exerciſe has 
at all warin'd him, or leſt any Emotion in 
lis Blood or Pulſe. 
d. 9. Another Thing that is of great Ad- 
vantage to every One's Health, but elpeci- 
nd Childrens, is, to be much in 
1 the chen Air. and very little as 
may be by the Fire, even in Win- 
ter. By this he will accuſtom himſelf alſo 
to Heat and Cold, Shine and Kain; all 
which, if a Man's Body will not endure, 
it will ſerve him to very little Purpoſe in 
this Mold; and when he is grown up, it is 
too late to begin touſe him to it. It muit 
be got early und by Degrees. Thus the 
Body may be brought to bear almoſt any 
Thing. I. ſhould adviſe him to play in 
the Wird ud thc Sun without a Hat, I doubt 
whether it could be born. There would a 
thouſaud O jections be made againſt it, 
hich at lalt rould amount to no more in 
Truth, than being Sun-burut, And if my 
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young Maſter be to be kept- always in the 

Shade, and never expos d to the Sun and 
Wind, for fear of his Complexion, it may 
be a good Way to make him a Bear, but not 
a Man of Buſineſs. And altho' greater Re- 
gard be to be had to Beauty in the Daughters, 

yet I will take the Liberty to fay. that the 
more they are in the Air, without Prejudice 
to their Faces, the ſtronger and healthicr 
they will be; and the nearer they come to 
the Hardſhips of their Brothers in their Edu- 
cation, the greater Advantage will they re- 
ceive from it all the reniaining Part of their 
Lives. 

6. 10. Playing in the open Air, has but 
this one Danger in it, that I know z and that 
is, that when he is hot with running up and 
down, he ſhould ſit or lie down on the cold 
or moiſt Earth. This I grant, and drink— 
ing cold Drink, when they are hot with La- 
hour or Exerciſe, brings more People to th: 
Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Feels, and 
other Piſeaſes, than any Thing 1 know. 
Theſe: Miſthiels are euſily enough prevented 
whülſt he is little, being then fe dom out of 
Sight. And if, during his Chiid-hoo, he 
be conſtantly and rigorouſly kept from ſit- 
ting on the Ground. or drinking any cold 
Liquour, whalft he is bot. the Cuſtom of 
forbearing prown into Hebt, will 
help much to preſerre him, when Habu, 
he is no longer under his Maid's 
or Tutor 5 Ey e This is all I think can be 

dime 
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done in the Caſe: For, as Years increaſe, 
Liberty muſt come with them; and in a 
great many Things he mult be truſted to his 
own Conduct, ſince they cannot always be 
a Guard upon him, except what you have 
put into his own Mind by good Principles, 
and eſtablih'd Habits, which is the beſt and 
ſureſt, and therefore moſt to be taken Care 
of. For, from repeated Cautions and Rules, 
never ſo often inculcated, you are not to ex- 
pect any Thing either in this, or any other 
Caſe, farther than Practice has cſtablith'd 
them into Habits, + 

dS. 11, One Thing the Mention of the Girls 
brings into my Mind, which muſt not be 
forgot; and that is, that your 
Son's Cloths be never made ſtrat, e- 
ſpecially about the Breaſt. Let 
Nature have Scope to fathion the Body as 
ſhe thinks beſt. She works of her ſelf a great 
deal better and exacter, than we can direct 
her. And if Women were themſelves to frame 
the Bodies of their Children in their Wombs, 
as they often endeavour to mend their Shapes 
when they are out, we ſhould as certainly 
have no perfect Children born, as we have 
tew well-thap'd that are ftrait-lic d, or much 
tamper'd with. This Conſideration ſhould 


Cloths. 


methinks k ep buſy People (Iwill not fay 
ignorant Nurſes and Bodice-makers) from 
medling in a Matter they underlſtand not; 
and they ſhould be afraid to pnt Nature out 
ot her Way in fathioning the Parts, when 

the 
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they know not how the leaſt and meaneſt is 
made. And yet I have ſcen ſo many In- 
ſtances of Children receivin great Harm 
from ſtrait-lacing, that I cannut but conclude 
there are other Creatures, as well as Mon- 
keys, who little wiſer than they, deſtroy 
their young Ones by ſenſeleſs Fondneſs, 
and too much embracing. 
d. 12. Narrow Breaſts, ſhort an Ntink- 
ing Breath, ill Lungs, and Crookednels, are 
the natural and almoſt conſtant Effects of 
bard Bedice, and Cloths that pinch. That way 
of making ſlender Waſtes and fine Shapes, 
ſerves but the more effectually to ſpoil them, 
Nor can there indeed but be Diſproportion 
in the Parts, when the Nouriſhment pre- 
par'd in the ſeveral Offices of the Body, can- 
not be d iſtributed as Nature deſigns. And 
therefore, what Wonder is it, it it being 
laid where it can, on ſome Part not ſo brac'd, 
it often makes a Shoulder or a Hip higher 
or bigger than its juſt Proportion? 'Tis ge- 
nerally known, that the Women of (Hina, 
(imagining I know not what kind of Beau- 
ty in it) by bracing and binding them hard 
from their Infancy, have very little Feet. 
I ſaw lately a Pair of China Shoes, which I 
was told were for a grown Woman: They 
were fo exceedingly diſproportion d to the 
Feet of one of the ſame Age amonglt us, 
that they woul.: ſcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little Girls. Belides this, tis 
obſerv'd, that their Women are milo FAY: 
ittle, 
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little, and ſhort-liv'd ; whereas the Men are 
ot the ordinary Stature of other Men, and 
live to a proportionable Age. Theſe De- 
tects in the Female Sex in that Country, are 
by {ome im puted to the unreaſonable bind- 
ing of theic Feet, whereby the free Circula- 
tion of the Blood is hinder d, and the Growth 
and Health o- the whole Body ſuffers. And 
how often Co we fee, that ſome ſmall Part 
oi ine Foot being injur'd by a Wrench or a 
Biow, the whole Leg or Thigh thereby loie 
their Strength and Nouriſhment, and dwin- 
dle away? How much greater Inconvenien- 
cles may we expect, when the Thorax, where- 
in is placed the Heart and Seat of Life, is 
unniturally compreſs'd, and hinder'd from 
its due Expanſion ? 
d. 13. As for his Diet, it ought 
Diet. to be very plain and ſimple; and 
if I might adviſe, Fleſh ſhould be 
forborn as long as he is in Coats, or at leaſt 
till he is two or three Years old. But witat- 
ever Advantage this may be to his preſent 
and future Health and Strength, I fear it 
will hardly be conſented to by Parents, miſ- 
lead by the Cuſtom of eating too much 
Fleſh themſelves. who will be apt to think 
their Children, as they do themſelves, in 
Danger to be ſtarv'd, it they have not Fleſh 
at leaſt twice a Day. This I am ſure, Chil- 
dren would breed their Teeth with mich 
leſs Danger, be freer from Diſeaſes whilſt 
they were little, and lay the Foundations 


of 
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of an healthy and ſtrong Conſtitution much 
ſurer, it they were not cram'd fo much as 
they are by tond Mothers and fooliſh Ser- 
vants. and were kept wholly from Fleſh, 
the firſt three or four Years of their Lives. 

Put if my young Maſter muſt needs have 
Fleth, let 1t be but once a Day, and of one 
Sort at a Meal, Plain Beet, Mutton, Veal, 
Sc. without other Sauce than Hunger, is 
belt; and great Care thuuld be us'd that 
he cat Bread plentifully, both alone and 
with every Thing elſg: and whatever he eats 
that is folid, make him chew it well. We 
Engliſh are often negligent herein; from 
whence follow Indigeition, and other great 
Inconveniencles. 

d. 14, For Brealfaff and Supper, Milk, 
AMilk-Puttage, Water-Gru-l , Flummery , and 
twenty other Things, that we are wont to 
make in England, are very fit for Children; 
only, in all thete, let Care be taken that 
they be plain, and without much Mixture, 
and very ſparingly ſcaſon'd with Sugar, or 
rather none at all; eſpecially all Spice, and 
other Things that may heat the Blood, are 
carefully to be avoided. Be ſparing allo ot 
Salt in the ſeaſoning of all his Victuals, and 
uſe him not to high-ſeafon'd Meats. Our 
Palates grow into a Relith, and liking of 
the Seaſoning and Cookery, which by Cu- 
{tom they are ſet to, and an over-much Uſe 
of Salt; beſides that, it occaſions Thirſt, 
and over-much Drinking has other 111 Effects 

upon 
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upon the Boly. I ſhould think, that a 
good Piece ef well-made and well-bak'd 
brown Bread, tometimes with, and ſometumes 
without Hutter or Cheeſe, would be often the 
beſt Breakfi't for my young Maſter. I am 
ſure *tis as wholfome, and will make him as 
ſtrong © Mun às greater Delicacies z and if 
he be vs'd to it, it will be as pleaſant to 
him. If he a: any Time calls for Vicinais 
between Mes, ue him to nothing but dry 
Bread, If h be hungry nor? than wanton, 
rex alone will down ; and if he he not 
hungry, 't :s not itt he ſhould eat. By this 
vou witl ohtain two good Effects, 1. That 
by Cuſiom he uiil come to be in Love with 
Bread, tor; as I fad, car Palates and Sto- 
machs te 2re pas d with the Things we 
are ud to. Anzther Good you will gain 
liercby, is. That wou will net teach him to 
eat mere wor ottner than Niture requires. 
I do not think : hat all Peoples Appetites 
are alike; foins have naturally ſtronger, 
and tome weaker Stomachs. But this I 
think, that many are made Gormands and 
Glattons by Cultom, that were not ſo by 
Nature: And I f:21n ſome Countrics, Men 
as lulty and ltrons, that cat but two Meals 
a Day, was others thar have fet their Sto- 
machs by a conſtznt Uſage like Larums, to 
call on them for tour or five. The Remans 
uſually faſted till Supper, the only ſet Meal, 
even of thoſe who eat more than once a Day; 
and thoſe wio us'd Breakfaſts. as ſome did 
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at eight, ſome at ten, others at twelve of 
the Clock, and ſome later, neither eat Fleſh, 
nor had any Thing made ready for them. 
Auguſtus, when the greateſt Monarch on the 
Earth, tells us, he took a Bit of dry Bread 
in his Chariot. And Seneca, in his 83d E- 
piſtle, giving an Account how he manag'd 
himſelt, even when he was old, and his Age 
permitted Indulgence, ſays, That he us d 
to cat a Picce of dry Bread for his Dinner, 
without the Formality of fitting toit, tho? 
his Eftate would have as well pay d for a bet- 
ter Meal, (had Health required it) as any 
Subject's in Felmd, were it doubl'd. The 
Matters of the World were bred up with this 
ſpare Diet; and the young Gentlemen of 
Rom? felt no want of Strength or Spirit, be- 
cauſe they eat but once a Day. Or if it 
hapypen'd by Chance. that any one could 
not fait fo long as till Supper, their only 
ſet Meal, he took nothing but a Bit of dry 
Bread. or at moſt a few Raiſins, or ſome 
ſuch {hght Thing with it, to {tay his Sto- 
mach. This Part of Temperance was found 
ſo neceftary both for Health and Buſineſs, 
that the Cuſtom cf only one Meal a Day 
held out againſt that prevailing Luxury, 
which their Eaſtern Conquelts and Spoils 
had brought in amongſt them; and thoſe 
who had given up their old frugal Eating, 
and made Feaſts, yet began them not till 
the Evening. And more than one ſet Meal 
a Day, was thought ſo monſterous, that it 


was 
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was a Reproach is low down as Ceſar's Time, 
to make an Entertainment, or fit down to a 
full Table, till towards Sun-ſet ; and there- 
fore, if it would not be thought too ſevere, 
I ſhould judge it moſt convenient, that my 
young Maſter Huld have nothing but Bread 
too tor Brea, You cannot imagin of 
what Force Cuntom is; and TIiinputea great 
Part of our Diſcaſes in England, to our eating 
too much Fl, and too little Bread. 

C. 15, As to his Meals, I ſhould 
think it beſt, thit as much as Mes. 
it can be conveniently avoided, 
they ſhould not be kept conſtantly to an 
Hour: For wien Cuſtom has fix d his 
Eating to ctw. ſtated Periods, his Sto- 
mach will expect Victuals at the uſual Hour, 
and grow pecvith it he paſtcs it; either fret- 
ting it ſelf into a troubleſom Exceſs. or 
tlagging into 2 cownright Want of Appe- 
tite. Therctore I would have no Tinie kept 
conſtantly to for ls Breakfaſt, Dinner, and 
Supper, but rather vary d almoſt every Day. 
And if betwixt theie, which I call 2eals, he 
will eat, let hin have, as often as he calls 
tor it, good dry Bread. If any one think 
this too hard and {paring a Diet for a Child, 
let them know, that a Child will never 
ſtarve nor dwindle tor want of Nouriſh- 
ment, who, beſides Fieſh at Dinner, and 
Spoon-meat, or {ome ſuch other Thing at 
Supper, may have good Bread and Beer as 
often as he has a Stomach : For thus, upon 
ſecond 
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ſecond Thoughts, I ſhould judge it beſt for 
Children to be order d. The Morning is 
generally defign'd for Study, to which a full 
Stomach is but an ill Preparation. Dry 
Bread, though the beſt Nouriſnment, has 
the leaſt Temptation; and no Body would 
have a Child cramm'd at Breakfaſt, who lias 
any Regard to his Mind or Body, aud worn 
not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor let 
any one think this unſuitable to one of } 
tate and Condition. A Gentleman in any 
Age, ought to be ſo bred, as to be fitted te 
bear Arms, and be a Soldier. But he that 
in this, breeds his Son ſo as if he deſign'd 
him to ſleep over his Life in the Plenty aus 
Eaiſe of a full Fortune he ilitends to leave 
him, Iittle conſiders the Examples he has 
feen, or the Age he lives in. 

S. 16. His Dink ſhould be on- 

Iv ſmall Beer; and that too he Dr 
ſhould never be ſuffer 4 to hav: 

between Meals, but after he had eat à Piece 
of Bread. The Reaſons why I ſay this, 
are theſe: 

y. 17. 1. More Ferers and Surfeits arc 
got Ly Peoples drinking when they are hot. 
than by any one Thing I know. I'here- 
fore, if by Play he be hot and dry, Bread 
will ill go down; and ſo if he cannot have 
Drink, but upon that Condition, he will be 
forc'd to forbear; for, if he be very hot, he 
ſhould by no Means drink; at leaſt a good 
Piece of Bread firſt to be eaten, will gain 
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Time to warm the Beer Hlocd. lot, which 
then he may drink ſat-ly. If he be very 
dry, it will go down f warme d, and quene h 
Eis Thirſt better; and it he will not drink 
it ſo warn'd, abſtaining will not hurt him. 
Beſid:s, this will teach him to forbear, 
which is an Habit of greatelt Uſe for Health 
of Body and Mind too, 

8 18. 2. Not be ing permitted to hi 
without eat ing, will prevent the Cuſtom of 
having the Cup often at his Noſe; a dan 
gerous Beginning, and Preparation to Good- 
Fellowſhip. Men often bring habitual Hun- 
ger and Thirſt on themſelves by Cuſtom. 
And it you pl: aſ-totry, you may, though 
he be wean'd from it, bring g him by Ut: to 
ſuch a Neceſlity again of Drinking in the 
Night, that he will not be able to leep 
without it. It being the Lullaby ns & by 
Nurſcs, to fl crying Children. I believe 
Mothers ry 7 fiud {ome Difficulty to 
wean their Children from drinking in the 
Night, when 1 ne firſt take them Home. 
Believe it, Cultont prevails as much by Day 
as by Night; and you may, it you pleaſe, 
bring any one to be thirſty every Hour. 

I once lr'd in u Hofe, where, to appeaſe 

a froward Child, they gave him Dink as 
75 as he cry d; ſo that he was conſtantly 
bibbing. And tho he could not ſpeak, yet 
he drank more in twenty tour Hours, than I 


did. Try it when you pleaſe, you may 
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drink your ſelf into a Drought. The great 
Thing to be minded in Educati- 

on, is, what Habits you ſettle; Habits. 
and therefore in this, as all other 

Things, do not begin to make any Thing 
cuſtomary, the Practice whereof you would 
not have continue, and increaſe. It is con- 
venient, for Health and Sobriety, to drink 
no more than natural Thirſt requires; an4 
he thit cats not ſalt Meats, nor drinks 
ſtrong Drink, will ſeldom thirſt between 
Meals, uniels he has been accuſtom'd to ſuck 
unſcaionable Ditnking. 

. 132. Above all, take great Care that he 
om, if ever, taſte any Wine or 
ron Drink, There is nothing 
ſo ordinarily given Children in 
kyplond, and nothing fo deſtructive to them. 
They ovgiit never to drink any frong Liquor, 
but when they need it as a Cordial, and 
the Doctor preſcribes it. And in this Cale 
it is, that Servants are moſt narrowly to be 
watch'd, and moſt ſeverely to be reprehen- 
de, wlun they tranſgreſs. Thoſe mean 
Sort of People, placing 2 great Part of their 
Happineſs in flrong Drink, are always for- 
ward to make court to my young Maſter, 
by offering kim that which they love beſt 
themſelves: And finding themſelves made 
merry by it, they fooliſhly think twill do 
the Child no Harm. This you are careful- 
ly to have your Eye upon, and reſtrain 
with all the Skill and Induſtry you can, 

2 there 
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there being nothing that lays a ſurer Foun- 
dation of Miſchief, bothto Body and Mind, 
than Childrens being us to ffrong Drink, 
eſpecially to drink in private with the Ser- 
Vants, 

d. 22. Fruit makes one of the 
moſt difficult Chapters in the Go- 
verniment of Health, eſpecially 
that of Children. Our firſt Parents ven- 
tur'd Paradiſc for it; and tis no Wonder 
our Children cannot ſtand the Temptation, 
tho' it coſt them their Health. Ihe Kegu- 
lation of this, cannot come under any one 


Fruit, 


general Rule; for I am by no Means of 


their Mind, who would keep Chilcren al- 
moſt wholly from Fruit, as a Thing total- 
ly unwholſome tor them : By which ſtrict 
Way, they make them but the more rave- 
nous after it, and to eat good or bad, ripe 
or unripe, all that they can get, whenever 
they come at it. /felons, Peaches, molt Sorts 
of Piumbs, and all Sort of Grapes in Eng- 
land, I think Children ſhould be wholly kept 
from, as having a very tempting Taſte, in a 
very unwho!ſome Juice; ſo that, if it were 
poilible, they ſhould never ſo much as ſce 
them, or know there were any ſuch Thing. 
But Straw-berries, Gherrzes, Guoſe-berries, or 
Currans, when through ripe, I think may be 
pretty ſafely allow'd them, and that with a 
very liberal Hand, if they be eaten with 
theſe Cautions: 1. Not 2 Meals, as we 
uſually do, when the Stomach 1s any 
: u 
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{nll of other Food: But I think they ſhould 
be eaten rather before of between Meals, and 
Children ſhould have them for their Break- | 
alls. 2. Bread eaten with then. s. Per- 
t.ctly ripe. It they are thus eaten, I inna: 
ine them rather conducing, than hurtful 
% our Health. Summer Fiuvits, being ſuit— 
od to the hot Scaſon of the Year they come 
::1, refreſh our Stomachs, languiſhing and 
zainting under it; and therefore I thould 
not be altogether fo ſtrict in this Point, as 
ſome are to their Children; who being kept 
ſo very ſhort, inſtead of a moderate Quan— 
tity of well-choſen Fruit, which being al- 
low'd them, would content them, whenever 
they can get looſe, or bribe a Servant to ſup- 
ply them, ſatisfy their Longiag with any 
Traſh they can get, and cat to a Surfeit. 

Apples and Pears too, which are through 
ripe, and have been gather'd {ome Time, I. 
tink may be ſafely eaten at any Time, and 
in pretty large Quantities; eſpecially Applrs, 
which never did any Body Hurt, that I have 
heard, after Ofover, 

Fruits alſo dry'd without Sugar, I think 
very wholcſoins, But Swect-meats of all 
Kinds are to be avoided; which, whether 
they do more Harm to the Maker or Eater, 
is not eaſy to tell. Ihis J am ſure, it is one 
of the moſt int onvenient Ways of Expence, 
that Vanity hath yet found out; and ſo 1 
leave tliem to the Ladies. 
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d. 21. Of all that looks ſoft 
nate. 9 
duig d Childre 2 than Sleip. 
_= alone they ate to be Pert mit- 


nd effemi- 
1; thing is more to be in— 
Aeg. In 
ted to have their full Satisfaction; 
contributing more tothe Gepe un Health 
o Sos ren, than Sfp. All that is to be 
regub at: 1 in it, is, in what Part of the 
twenty four Hours they 0 oald take it; 
which will exkily be re! folv'd, by on ly ſay- 
ing, that it is of great Ute to accuſtom ein 
to rife (arty in the ? M orning. It is beſt ſo 
to do, for Health; and Fe that, from his 
Child! bod. has, by a ſettl'd Cuſtom, niade 
n hitlmes Galy ane familiar to län, will 
vet eit He an, waſte the oft aul 
il Part of his Lite in Bon cls, 
WY 55 n Bed, It Children therefore are 
70 vec a1. 0 [BP early” in the Morning, it will 
toil at Conrie, that they muſt go to Bed 
See hege hy they will be accuſtom'd 
. Ur ra healthy and unſate Hours of 
Pebanchary: Which are thoſe of the Evc- 
ning : they whokeep good Hours, feldom 
ar? guilty ot any great Dilorder s. I do not 
ſay this, as it your Son, when grown up, 
ſhould never be in Company palt eight, nor 
ever chat over a Glaſs of Wine till Midnight. 
You are now, by the accuſtoming of his 
tender Ye-rs, to indiſpoſe him to 11 In- 
conveni nces, as much as you can; and it 
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hin, it will make him oſten avoid, and ve— 
ry ſeldom propoſe Midaight-Revels. But 
it it ould not reach ſo tar. but Faſhion 
and Company ſhould prevail, and mak : 
him lire as others do above twenty, t“. 
worth the whi'e to accuftam him to en N. 
and early Going to 5 d, between this 
and that, for the prelcut Improvement of 
his Health, an bo: her K wantag s. 
Though I have {zi 4 large Allowance of 
Jeep, even as n. uch as th $4 will take, thould 
be made to C hildren when they are little, 
vet I do not nican, that tit ould alt ways bo 
continu'd to them in ſo lurge a Proportion, 
and they ſuner d to {3./4u ge 4 drowzy Ja- 
zineſs in their Beds, 2 {7 gr un bigger, 
But uhsther they mazalel be: gin to be re- 
ſftrain'd at Seven, or Len is old, or a- 
ny other Time, is impoſible to be precise 
ly determin'd. Their Tempers, Strength, 
and Conſtitutions, muſt be conſider' d. But 
ſome Time between Seven and Fourteen, if 
they are too great Lovers of their Beds, I 
think it may he ſeaſonable to begin to re- 
duce them by Deere s to about eight Hours, 
which is generally Reſt enough for healthy 
15 You have accuſtom d him, 
as you ſhould Co, to rite conltant!y very 
car! y in the Morning, this Fault of being 
too long in Fed, will eafily be reforin'd, and 
lt Children will be forward enough to 
8 that zime themſelves, by coveting 
to fit up with the Company at Night, tho 
34 if 
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if they be not look'd after, they will be apt 
to take it out in the Morning, which ſhould 


by no Means be permitted. They ſhow 1 
conſtantly be call'd up, and made to rife at 
their early Hour; but great Care mould br 
taken in waking them, that it be not don 
haſtily, nor with a loud or ſhrill Voice, or 
any other ſudden violent Noiſe. This ol- 
ten affrights Children, and does them great 
Harm; and ſound Sleep thus broke off, with 
ſudden Alarms, is apt enough to diſcom- 
aſe any one. When Children are to be wa- 
Len d out of their Slecp, be ſure to begin 
with a low Call, and ſome gentle Motion, 
und fo draw them out of it by Degrees, and 
Cive them none but kind Words and Uſage, 
ii they are come perfectly to themſelves, 
and being quite dreſs'd, you are ſure they 
are throughly awake. The being forc'd from 
heir Sie, how gently ſoever you do it, is 
Pain enough to them; and Care ſhould be 
taken not to add any other Uneaſineſs to it, 
p exiall ſuch that may territy them. 
S. 22. Let his Bed be hard, and 
J. 4. rather Quilts, than Feathers. Hard 
Lodging ſtrengthens the Parts; 


tw hercas being bury d every Night in Fea- 


thers, melts and diſſolves the Fody, is of- 
ten the Canſe of Weakneſs, and the Fore- 
renner of an carly Grave. 


tte Stone, which has often its Riſe trom 
this warm Wrapping of the Reins, feveral 
ther Indiſpoſitions, and that which is the 

Root 


And, befides 
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Root of them all, a tender weakly Conſti- 
tntion, is very much owing to Down-Beds. 
B ſides, he that is us'd to hard Lodging at 
Home, will not miſs his Sleep (where ha- 
has moſt need of it) in his Travels Abroad, 
tor Want of his ſoft Bed, and his Pillows 
lay d in order. And therefore, I think it 
would not be amils, to male his Bed after 
Jiſterent Faſhions, ſometimes lay his Head 
higher, ſometi:nes lower, that he may not 
teel every little Change he muſt be ſure to 
meet with, who is not deſign d to lie always 
in my young Maſter's Bed at Home, and to 
have his Maid lay all Things in Print, and 
tuck him in warm. The great Cordial ot 
Nature, is Sleep. He that miſſes that, will 
ſuffer by itz and he is very unfortunate, 
who can take his Cordial only in his: Mo- 
ther's fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooderr 
Dith. He that can ſleep ſoundly, takes the 
Cordial; and it matters not, whether it be 
on a ſoft Bed, or the hard Eoards. .*'I's - 
Sleep only that is the Thing necetlary. 

d. 22. One Thing more there  ,._ 
| ofice- 
is, winch has a great Iufhience /. 
upon the Health, and that is, go- | 
7g to Stool regularly; People that are very 
100 e, have feldo:n ſtrong Thoughts, or ſtrong 
Bodies. But the Cure of this, both by Dy- 
et and Medicine, being much more eaſy than 
the contrary Fvil. there needs not much to 
be ſaid about it: For if it come to threaten, . 
either by 3's Violence or Duration, it will“ 
B 3 don 
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icon enough, and ſometimes too fron, fs 
a Pity lician be ſent for; anch if it be ncoJje- 
rate Cr ih: Tt, it 1 13 Ci 850 a bi ay 0 [: Are N 
to Nature. On the ot: r woſs 
has too its 111 LiicGls, and is n. 8 harder 
to be dealt with by Phyſick purging ala. 
(ines, winch {cum to give Reliet, rather in— 
ere aling. than removing the Evil. 

5. 24. It being an Iudiſpoſit ion, I had a 
particular Reaſon to enquire into, and not 
kinding the Cure of it in Books, I {ct my 
Thoughts on work, believing, that greater 
Changes than that might be made in our 
odics, if we took then ial it Courle, and pro- 
—_ by rational Steps. 

Then I conſider'd, that Going tos N75 J, 
was ph Effect of certain Motions ot the Bo- 
ly; eſpecially of the periſtaltick Mot ion of 
the Guts. 

2. I conſider'd, that ſeveral Motions that 
were not perfecily voluntary, might yet, 

by Uſe and conſtaut Application, be brought 
5 be habitual, if, by an unintermitted Cu- 

itom, they were at certain draſons endea- 
vour to be conſtantly produc'd. 

I had obſerv'd fome Men, who, by ta- 
Li aſter Supper a Pipe of Tobacco, never 
tail d of a Stool, and began to doubt with 
my ſelf, whet her it were not more Cuſtom, 
than the Tobacco, that gave them the Bene- 
fir of Nature; or at leaſt, if the Tobacco 
didit, it was rather by exciting a vigorous 
Motion in the Guts, than by any purging 

Quali- 
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Quality; {or then it would have had other 
Et cts. 

H wing thts once got the Opinion, that 
it was pollibe ta make it habitual, the next 
Thing e „ hat War awihleans 
was the Ukelieft to obtain it. 

Th-n I gueſs ©, that it a Men, after 
his ſt e n the Morning, would pre— 
ſent'y {oli ite N; ture, an i try, whether he 
could 55 imſelt to as to obtain a Stel, 
ne might in Time, by a conſtant applicatt 
on, bring it to be habitual. 

8. 23. Ihe Reaſons that made me chuſe 
this lime, were 

1. Becauſe the Stomach being then emp— 
ty, if it receiv'd any Thing grateft to it, 


% 


to: [ would fever, but in Caſe of Þ ty 


pl 
have any one eat, but what he i! 4151 
when he has an Appetite: it was ap! vine 
brace it cloſe by a ſtrong Conktrictuc 113 
Fibres ; which Conſtriction, I {+ + 4, 
might probably be continu'd on in th 


and ſo inc reaſe their periſtaltick Mat ia. 4s 
we ſee in the Ileus, that an inverted Mot - 
being begun any where below, continu : 
ſelf all the whole Length, and makes «x11 
the Stoinach obey that irregular Mot ion 

2. Becau!: when Men eat, they wore, 
relax their Thoughts, and the Spirits t. 
free from other Employments, are mor. 
gorouſly diſtributed into the lower I: 
which thereby contrbute to the ſame Elen 
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2, Becauſe, whenever Men have Leiture 
to eat, they have Leiſure enough allo to 
make fo nach Court to Madam Closing, a5 
would be neceſſary to our preſent Purpolc ; 
hut elfe, in the Variety of human Akairs 
and Accidents, it was imrotuble to aftix it 
to any Hour certain, whereby the Cuſtom 
weuid be interrupted. Whereas Mon in 
Health, f:1!om failing to eat once a Day, 
tho the Hour chang'd, the Cuſtom might 
tt] be preſerv'd. 


$. 20. Upon theſe Grounds, the Exper- 


ment began to be trv'd, and I hzve knoun 
none, who have been ſteady in the Proſecu- 


tion of it, and taken Care to go conſtantly 


to the neceſſary Houſe, after their firſt eat- 


ing, whenever that happen'd, whether they 


tound themſelves call'd on or no, and there 
endeavour to put Nature upon hr Laty, 
but in a fav Months they obtain'd the de- 
Herd Succeſs, and brought themſelves to ſo 
rear an Habit, that they ſeldom ever 


nd of a Stool, after their firſt eat ing, un- 


{vis it were by their own Neglect: For,rhe- 
mer they have any Motion or no, if they go 
o the Place, and do their Part, they arc [ure 
% have Nature very obedient, 

d. 27. I would therefore adviſe, that this 
Gurte Hould be taken with a Child every 
Day, preſently after he has eaten his Break- 
at. Let him be ſet upon the Stool, as if 
«\i.lorthening were as much in his Power, 
killing Lis Belly; and let not him, or his 

e Maid 


r 


re 
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Maid know any Thing to the contrary, but 
that it is ſo; and it he be forc'd to endea- 
vour, by being hinders trom Ins Play, or 
cating again till he has been effectually at 
Stcol, or at leaſt done his Utmoſt, I doubt 
not but in a little while it will become na- 
tural to him. For there is Reaſon to ſuis 
dect, that Children being uſually intent on 
their Play, and very heedleſs of any Thing 
elſe, often let paſs thoſe Motions of Nature, 
when ſhe calls them but gently ; and ſo they 
neglecting the ſea ſonable Offers, do by De- 
grees bring themſelves into an habitual Co- 
ſtweneſs. That by thi: Method, Coſtiveneſs 
may be prevented, I do more than guels, 
having known, by the conſtant Practice, of 
it tor ſome Lime, a Child brought to have 
a Stool regularly after his Break-talt ever 
Morning. 

. 28. How far any grown People will 
think fit to make Tryal of it, mult be leſd 


to them; tho'I cannot but ſay, that con- 


ſidering the many Evils that come from that 
Defect, of a requiſite Eaſing of Nature, I 
{carce know any Thing more conducing to 


the Preſervation of Health, than this is. 


Once in four and twenty Hours, I think. is. 
enough; and no Body, I gueſs, will think. 
it too much. And by this Means it is to be 
obtain'd without Phy ſick, which common- 
ly proves very ineffectual in the Cure of a 
tt1'd and habitual Coſtiveneſs. 
F. 29. This is all I have to trouble you 
Wit 
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with concerning his Manzgement in toe or- 
C1127) Courſe of Ms Health, Perhaps it 
vibe expected from me. that I f. Ou give 
on: a I: e ecbious or 4 459 TY A 44 wag 
Phyfck. vent Biſcaicsz for which I have 
ovly this one very ſacredly to be 
obſerv'd ; Never to give Children any Phy- 
fick tor Prevention. The Obſcrvation of 
what I have already advis d, will, I ſuppoſe, 
do that better than the Ladies Hyct-Gxinks 
or Apothecaries Medicines, Have a great 
Care of tampering that Way. Icait, initead 
of preventinz, you draw on Diſeaſes. Nor 
even upon every little Indiſpoſit ion is Phy- 
fick to be given, or the Phyſician to be call d 
to Children, Apes! jally if he be 2 buſy Man, 
that will preſently fill their Windows with 
Gally-pots,an their Ste mack $vwithDrugs. It 
is ſafer ta leuve them wheily to Nature, than 
to put ein into the Hands of one forward to 
ta:yper.orthat thinksChililren are to he cur'd, 
in ordinary Diltewpers, byauy thing but 
Dyet, oc by a Nlethod very littlediſtant trom 
it. It {ecmng ſuitable both to my Reaſon 
and Experience, that the tender Couſtituti- 
ons of Children ſheuld have as little done to 
them, as is poſſihle and as the 2bſolute Ne- 
ceiſity of the Cale requires. A little cold- 
ſtill'd red Poppy-w.ter, which is the true Sur- 
feit-water, with Eaſe and Abſtinence from 
Fl:th, often puts an End to feveral Diltem- 
pers in the Beginning, which, by too for- 
Ward Ap Ae miplit have been made 


luſty 
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luſty Diſeaſ-s. V hen ſuch a gentle Treat- 
ment will not flop the growing Miſchief, 
nor hinder it from turning imo a form'd 
Pleaſe, it will be Time to ſeck the Advice 
of lome ſober and diſcreet Phy fictan. In this 
Part, I hope, I ſhall find an eaſy Belief; 
and no Body can have a Pretence to doubt 
the Advice of one, who has ſpent ſome Time 
in the Study of Phy ſick, when he counſels 
you not to be too forward in making Uſe 
of Plyſichè and Phyſicians. 

S. 30. And thus I have done with what 
concerns the Body and Health, which re- 
duces it ſelf to theſe few and eaſy obſervable 
Rules. Plenty of open Air, Exerciſe, and 
Sleep, plain Dy:t, no Wine or ſtrong Drink, 
and very little or no Phyſck, not too warm 
and ſtrait Clothing, eſpecially the Head and 
Feet kept cold, and the Feet often us'd to 
cold Water, and expos d to wet. 

& 21. Due Care being had to keep the Bo- 
dy in Strength and Vigor, ſo that it may be 
able to obey and execute the Or— 
ders of the Mind; the next end Mind. 
principal Buſineſs, is, to ſet the 
Mind right, that on «il Occations it may be 
diſpos d to conſenꝭ to nothing, but what may 
be ſuitable toth Dignity nd, Excellency of 
a rational Creature. 

d. 22. If what I hee ſaid in the Begin- 
ning of this Diſcourſe. be true, as J do not 
doubt but is 1s, viz. *: hat the Difference to be 
found in the Manners and Abilities of Xen, 

18 
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is o ing more to their Educat ien, than to a- 
ny Thing elſe, we have Reaſon to conclude, 
that great Care is to be had of the forming 
Childrens Minds, and giving them that Sea- 
ſoning early, which mall influence their 
Lives always after: For when they do well 
or ill, the Praiſe or Blame will be laid there; 
and hen any Thing is done aukwardly, the 
common Say ing will paſs upon them, That 
it IS {uitable to their Breed . 

- 33. As the Strength ot the Body lies 
chiefly in being able to endure Hardthips, ſo 
alſo docs that of the Mind. And the great 
Principle and Founcation of all Vertue and 
Worth, is plac'd in this, That a Man is able 
to den himſelf his own I): fires, croſs his own 
Inclinations, and purely follow what R-a- 
{on directs as beſt, tho' the Appet:te lean tlie 
other May. 

The great Miſtake I havo 

En! obſery an peoples breeding their 
Children, has been, tat this has, 

been taken Care enough of in its due S-a- 

for that the Mind has not been made obe- 
dient to Dil: ipline, and plant: to Reaſon, 
when at Grit it was moſt tender, moſt eaſy 
to be bow'd, Parents, being wil: ly ordain'd 
by Nature to love their Children, are very" 
bt, it Reaſon watch not that natural Affe. 
ction very weil, are apt, I ſay, to let it 
ren into Fondneſs, They love their little 
21128, 4nd tis their Puty; but they often, 
with them. cherith their Faults too. They 
maſt 
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nuſt not be croſs'd, for ſooth; they muſt 
be permitted to havetheir Wills inall Things; 
and they being in their Infancies, not capa- 
ble of great Vices, their Parents think they 
may ſate enough indulge their little Irregu- 
larities, and make themſelves Sport with 
that pretty Perverſeneſs, which they think 
well enongh becomes that innocent Age. But 
to a fond Parent, that would not have his 
Child corrected for a perverſe Trick, but ex- 
zus'd 1t, ſaying it was a {mall Matter, Solon 
very well reply d, Aye, but Cuſtom is a great one. 
d. 25. The Fondling muſt be taught to 
ſtrike, and call Names, muſt have what he 
calls for, and do what he pleaſes. Thus Pa- 
rents, by humcuring and cockering them 
when liit le, corrupt the Principles of Nature 
in their Children, and wonder afterwards to 
taſte the bitter Waters, when they themſelves 
have poiſon'd the Fountain. For when theig 
Chilò ren are grown up, and theſe ill Habits 
with them ; when they are now too big to be 
dandl'd, and their Parents can no longer 
make Uſ- of them as Play-things, then they 
complain, that the Brats are untoward and 
perverſe; then they are offend ed to ſee them 
wiltul, and are troubP'd with thoſe ill Hu- 
:!nours, which they themſeivis infus'd and 
ſomented in them; and tie, perhaps tog 
late, would be glad to get out thoſe Weeds, 
which their own Hands have planted, and 
which new have taken too 4 ep Root, to be 
eaſily extirpated, For he that has been us'd 
t9 
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to have his Will in erer Thing, as long as 
he was in Contes, wht mould we the 2K it 
ſtrange, that he ſhout-l difire vi 2nd con- 
tend for it Hill, wit he is n Breechs2 In- 
deed, as. be grows mere towards a Mau, 
Ape 10. Ws. iS ku! 1! the more; ſothit there 
be few parents then t“ 11290 as not to fre 
them, feu⸗ "Diaktncble 4510! to feel the ill 
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the Wiil of his aid hetore he could Speak 
or go; ho] the Maitery ot lis Pareuts e- 
ver inte he could pr; artle; and why, now 
he is grown up is fro: nger and wiſer has 
he was then, u hy now ot a Sudden mult he 
be reftrain'd a d curbd ? Why mult he at 
ſeven, tru: tein, or tw. nty Years old, loſe 
the Privil ge whienthe Parents Indulgence 
till then, 1 largely allow d him? Ty it 
in a Dog or un Horf e, Or any other Crea- 
ture, and ſee whether the illand reſty Tricks 
they have learn'd when young, are eaſily 
to be mended when they are knit; and yet 
none of thoſe Creatures are half ſo wilful and 
proud, or halt fo deſirous to be Maſters of 
theniſelves and cthers, as Man. 

L. 36. We are ge nerally wiie enough to 
begin with them, when they are very young, 
and Cifeipline betimes thoſe other Creatures 
we would make ulclu end good for lome- 
what, They are only our own (Oft-ftprine, 
that we neglect 1 in this Paint; ant having 
made them i Cl "OT, we fochiikly expect 
they ſhould be goo t Men. For if the Chill 


mut 
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muſt have Grapes or Sug2r-plumbs when he 
12 S a ind to the! m. rather than make the 
P20T B by cry, or be cut of Ha;nour, why, 
when he is grown up, muſt he not be ſatis- 
yd too, it J. is res carry him to Mine or 
Women? "Thy are Ol jecis as ſuitable to 
the Longing of one ol ore Years. as what 
he cry '« for, when little, was to the Incli- 
nitions of a Chill. The having Defires ac 
conmodGated to the A dyrchenſions anc Re- 
lith of thoſe ſeveral Ages, is not the Fault; 
but the not having them ſubject to the Rulcs 
and Reſtraints of Reaſon : Ihe Difference 
lies not in having or nat having Ap petitcs, 
but in the Power to govern, and deny our 
ſelres 1 in them. ue that is not us d to ſub- 
mit Ps Will to the Keaſen of orkers, worn 
lie is yourg, will farce hearken or ſubmit 
to his own Reaſon, when he is of an Age to 
make Uf cf it. And what a Kind of a 
Man ſuch an one is like to prove, is eaſy to 
Oy: 

Theſe are Over-ſights uſually com- 
matte 17 thoſe who ſceni to take the great- 
eſt Care of their Childrens Education. Fut 
N vs look into the common Management 
of Children, we thall have Reaſon to won— 
der, in the great Diflolatencls ot Manners 
wich the World con plains of, that there 
are any Foot-Repts at all left of Vettue, 1 
deſire to know what Vice can be nam'd, 
with Parents, and theſe about Children, 


co uct ſeaſon them with, and drop into ein 
the 
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the Sees of, as ſoon as they are capable to 
receive them? I do not mean by the Exam- 
ples they give, and the Patterns they ſet be- 
fore them, which is Encouragement enough; 
but that which I wou!d take Notice of hire, 
is, the downright teaching them Vice, and 
actual putting them out of the Way of Ver- 
tue. Before they can go, they principle en 
with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty. Cive 
me a Blow, that I may beat lim, 1s a Leſlon 
which moſt Children every Day hear; and 
it is thought nothing, becauſe their Hands 
have not Strength to do any Miſchicf. Bat 
Laſk, Does not this corrupt their Mind? 15 
not this the Way of Force and Violence, that. 
they are ſet in? And if they have been 
taught, when little, to ſtrike and hurt o- 
thers by Proxy, and encourag d to rqoyce 
in the Harm they have brought upon them, 
and fre them ſuffer, are they not prepar'd 
to do it, when they are ſtrong enough to be 
felt themſclves, and can ſtrike to tome Pur- 
poſe? 

The Coverings of our Bodies, which are 
tor Modeſty, Warmth. and Defence, are, by 
the Folly or Vice of Parents, recommended 
to their Children for other Uſes. They are 
made Muattezrsof Vanity and Emulzt ion. A 
Child is ſet a longing aſter a new Sa:t, for 
the Finery of it; and when the little Girl 
is trick d up in her new Gown and Com- 
mode, how can her Mother do leſs thanteach 
her to admire herſelf, by calling her, ber 4 

[4 
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tle Queen, and ber Princeſs * Thus the little 
ones are taught to be proud of their Cloths, 
before they can put them on. And why 
ſhould they not continue to value themſelves 
for this Outſide Faſhionableneſs of the Tay- 
lor or Tire-woman's Making, when their 
Parents have ſo early inſtructed them to do 
o? 

Lying and Eguivecat ions, and Excuſes lit- 
tl: different from Lying, are put into the 
Mouths of young People, and commended 
in Apprentices and Children, whilſt they 
are tor their Maſter's or Parent's Advantage. 
And can it be thought, that he that finds 
the Straining of Truth diſpen©'d with, and 
encourag'd, whillt it is for his poly -Malter's 
urn, will not make Uſe of that Privilege for 
hin;felf, when it may be for his own Profit? 

Thote of the meaner Sort are hinder'd by 
the Streightneſs of their Fortunes, from en- 
couragirg Intemperance in their Children, by 
the Temptation of their Diet, or Iavitati- 
ons to eat or drink more than enough ; but 
their own ill Examples, whenever Plenty 
roines in their Way, ſhew, that 'tis not the 
Diflike of Drunkenneſs or Gluttony, that 
keps them from Exceſs, but Want of Ma- 
terials. But if we look into the Houſes 
of thoſe, who are a little warmer in their 
Fortunes, there Eating and Drinking are 
made ſo much the great Buſineſs and- Hap- 
pineſs of Life, that Children are thought 
neglected, if they have not their Share ot it. 
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Sauces and Raggoults, and Food diſguis'd 
by all the Arts of Cookery, mult tempt their 
Palates, when their Fellies are full; and then, 
for fear the Stomach thould be over-charg d, 
a Pretence is found for t'other Glaſs of Mine 
to help Digeſtion, tho” it only ſerves to in- 
creaſe the Surteit. 

Is my young Maſter a little out of Or- 
der, t' e firſt Queſtion is, IF bat will my Dein. 
cat? What ſhall I get for thee? Eating and 
Drinking are inſtantly preſs'd; and every 
Budy's Invention is ſet on Work to find out 
ſomething, luſcious and delicate enough to 
prevail over that Want of Appetite, which 
Nature has wiſely order'd in the Beginning 
of Diſtempers, as a Defence againſt their In- 
creaſe, that being freed from the ordinary 
Labour of digeſting any ne Load in the 
Stomach, ſhe may be at Leiſure to correct, 
and maſter the peccant Humours. 

And where Children are ſo happy in the 
Care of their Parents, as by their Prudence 
to be kept from the Exceſs of their Tables, 
to the Sobriety of a plain and ſimple Diet, 
yet there too they are ſcarce to be preteri'd 
from the Contagion that poiſons the Mind; 
though, by a diſcreet Management whilſt 
they are under Tuitien, their Healths per- 
haps may be pretty well ſecure, yet their 
Deſires muſt needs yield to the Leſſons which 
every where will be read to them upon this 
Part of Epicuriſm. The Commendation 
that cating well has every where, cannot fail 

to 
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to be a ſucceſslul Incentive to natural Ap- 
petite, and bring them quickly to the Li- 
king and Expence of a ftaſhionable Table. 
This ſhall have from every one, even the 
Reprovers of Vice, the Title ot Living well. 
And what ſhall ſullen Reaſon dare to ſay 
againſt the publick Teſtimony ? Or can it 
hope to be heard, 1f it ſhould call tkat Lux- 
wy, which is ſo much own'd, and univer- 
ſally practis d by thoſe of the beſt Quality? 

This is now ſo grown a Vice, and has ſo 
great Supports, that I know not whether it 
do not put in for the Name of Verte; and 
whether it will not be thought Fol iy, or V' ant 
of Knowledge of the World, to open ones 
Mouth againſt it? And truly I ſhould ſuſ- 
pect, that what I have here {aid of it, might 
be cenſur'd as a littie Satyr ont of my Way, 
did I not niention it with this View, that 
it might awaken the Care and Watchtulneſs 
of Parents in the Education of tits Chil- 
dren, w:en they te how they are beſet on 
every Side, not only with Ten:ptations, but 
Inſtructors to Vice, and that perhaps in 
thoſe they thought Places ot Security. 

I (hall not dwell any longer on this Sub- 
ſect, much leſs run over all the Particulars 
that would ſhew what Pains are us'd to cor- 
rupt Children, and inſtil Principles of Vice 
into them: But I deſire Parents ſoberly to 
conſider, what Irregularity or Vice there is, 
which Children are not viſibly taught, and 

whether 
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whether it be not their Duty and Wiſdom 


to provide them other Inſtructions. 


L. 38. It ſeems plain to me, 
that the Principle of all Vertue 
and Excellency, lies in a Pow- 
er of deny ing our ſelves the Satisfaction of 
our cen Deſires, where Reaſon does not au- 
thorize them. This Power is to be got and 
improv'd by Cuſtom, made eaſy and fami- 
liar by an early Practice. If therefore I 
might be heard, I wonid adviſe, that, con- 
trary ts the ordinary Way, Children ſhould 
be ud to ſubmit their Deſires. and go with- 
out their Longings, even from the: very Ca- 
dl2zs. The firft Thing they ſhould learn to 
know, thould be, that they were not to 
have any Thing becauſe it pleas'd them, 
but becauſe it was thought ft tor then. It 
Things ſuitable to their Wants, were ſup— 
ply'd to them, ſo that they were neue ſut- 
fer d to have what they once cry'd for, they 
would learn to be content without it. would 
never, with Bawling aud Peevithnets, con- 
tend for Maſtery, nor be halt ſo unealy 10 
themſelves and others, as they are, becautz 


Craving, 


im the firſt Beginning they are not thus han- 


dl'd. If they were never ſufter'd to obtain 
their Deſire by the Impat ience they expreſs'd 
for it, they would no more cry for other 
Thing, than they do for the Moon. 

& 29. I ſay not this, as if Children were 
not to be indulg'd in any Thing, or that I 
expected they thould in N 
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have the Reaſon and Conduct of Counlel- 


lors. I conſider them as Children, who 


muſt be tenderly us d, who mult play, and 
have Play-Things. That which I mean, 


is, that whenever they crav'd what was 


| not fit for them to have or do, they ſhould 


not be permitted it, becauſe they were lit- 
tle, and deſir'd it; nay, whatever they 
were importunate for, they ſhould be ſure, 
for that very Reaſon, to be deny d. I have 


ſcen Children at a Table, who, whatcyer 


was there, never aſk'd for any Thing, but 
coutentedly took what was given them ; 


And at another Place, I have ſeen others 
cry for every Thing they ſaw ; mult be 


ferv'd out of every Diſh, and that firſt too. 
What made this vaſt Difference, but this? 
That one was accuſtom'd to have what 
they call d or cry'd for, the other to go 
without it. The younger they are, the leſs 
I think are their unruly and diſorderly 
Appetites to be comply'd with, and the 
leſs Reaſon they have of their own, the 
more are they to be under the abſolute 
Power and Reſtraint of thoſe in whoſe Hands 
From which, I confeſs, it will 


be about them. If the World commonly 
does otherwiſe, I cannot help that. I am 
ſaying what I think ſhould be; which, if 
it were already in Faſhion, I ſhould not 


'need to trouble the World with a Diſcourſe 
on this Subject. But yet I doubt not, but 
C 


when 
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when it is conſider d, there will be others 
of Opinion with me, that the ſooner this 
Way is begun with Children, the eaſter it 
will be for them, and their Governors too; 
and, that this ought to be obſcrv'd as an 
inviolable Maxim, that whatever once is 
deny'd them, they are certainly not to ob- 
tain by Crying or Importunity, unleſs one 
has a Mind to teach them to be impatient 
and troubleſome, by rewarding them for it 
when they are ſo. 

C 40. Thoſe therefore that in- 
tend ever to govern their Chil- 
dren, ſhould begin it whillt they 
are very little, and look that they perfectly 
comply with the Will of their Parents. 
Would you have your Son obedient to you, 
when paſt a Child? Be ſure then to eſta- 
bliſh the Authority of a Father, as ſoon as 
he is capable ot Submiſſion, and can un- 
derſtand in whoſe Power he is. If you 
would have him ſtand in Awe of you, im- 
print it in his Infancy ;, and, as he approach- 
es more to a Man, admit him nearer to 
your Familiarity; fo ſhall you have him 
your obedient Subject (as is fit) whilſt he 
is a Child, and your affectionate Friend 
when he is a Man. For methink they migh- 
tily miſplace the Treatment due to their 
Children, who are indulgent and familiar, 
when they are little, but ſevere to them, 
and keep them at a Diſtance, when they are 
grown up: For Liberty and Indulgence 
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can do no Good to Children; their Want of 
Judgment makes them ſtand in need of Re- 
firaint and Diſcipline; and, on the con- 
trary, Imperiouſneſs and Severity, is but 
an ill Way of treating Men, who have Rea- 
ſon of their own to guide them, unleſs you 
have a Mind to make your Children when 
grown up, weary of you, and ſecretly to 
lay within themſelves, Then will you dic, 
Father? 

C 41. I imagine every one will judge it 
reaſonable, that their Children, when little, 
{ould look upon their Parents as their Lords, 
their abſolute Governors, and as ſuch ſtand 
in Awe of them; and that, when they 
come to riper Years, they ſhould look on 
them as their beſt, as their only ſure Friends, 
and as ſuch love and reverence them. The 
Way I have mention'd, if I miſtake not, 
is the only one to obtain this. We mult 
look upon our Children, when grown up, 
to be like our ſelves, with the ſame Paſli- 
ons, the ſame Deſires. We would be tl;ought 
rational Creatures, and have our Freedom; 


| we love not to be uneaſy under conſtant 


Rebukes and Brow-beatingsz nor can we 
bear ſevere Humours, and great Diſtance 
in thoſe we converſe with. Whoever has 
ſuch Treat ment when he is a Man, will look 
out other Company, other Friends, other 
Converſation, with whom he can be at Eaſe. 
It therefore a ſtrict Hand be kept over Chil- 
dren from the Begiming, they will in that 


C2 Ave 
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Age be tractable, and quietly ſubmit to it, 
as never having known any other: And it, 
as they gro:v up to the Uſe of Reaſon, the 
Rigor of Government be, as they deſerve 
it, gently relax'd, the Father's Brow more 
Tmooth'd to them, and the Diſtance by De- 
grees abated, his former Reſtraints will in- 
creaſe their Love, when they find it was 
only a Kindneſs to them, and a Care to 
make them capable to deſerve the Favour of 
their Parents, and the Eſteem of every Bo- 
dy elſe. 

S. 42. Thus much for the ſettling your 
Authority over your Children in general. 
Fear and Awe ought to give you the firſt 
Power over their Minds, and Love and 
Friendſhip in riper Years to hold it: For 
the Time muſt come, when they wall be 
paſt the Rod and Correction; and then, if 
the Love of you make them not obedient 
and dutiful, if the Love of Vertue and Re- 
putation keep them not in laudable Cour- 
ſes, I aſk, What Hold will you have upon 
them, to turn them to it? Indeed Fear of 
having a ſcanty Portion, if they diſpleaſe 

ou, may make them Slaves to your E- 
ate, but they will be never the leſs ill and 
wicked in private; and that Reſtraint will 
not laſt alvays. Every Man muſt ſome 


Time or other be truſted to himſelf, and 
his own Conduct; and he that is a good, a 
vertuous and able Man, muſt be made ſs 
within, And therefore, what he 1s to re- 
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) it, -eive from Education, what is to ſway aud 
it, influence his Life, muſt be ſomething put 
the into him bctimes; Hahits woven inte the 
erve very Principles of his Nature, and not a 
wore dunterfeit Carriage, and diſſembl'd Outſide, 
De- put on by Fear, only to avoid the preſent 
in- Anger of a Father, who perhaps may dis- 
was inherit him. 

> to C. 42. This being lid dow pu 

11 of in general, as the Courſe ought „7, 
Bo- o be taken, tis fit we now come 

to conſider the Parts of the Diſcipline to 
our be us'd, a little more particularly. I have 


eral. poken ſo much of carrying a frid Hund 
firſt over Children, that perhaps I ſhall be ſuſ- 
and pected of not conſidering enough, what 1s 
For due to their tender Age and Conttitut ions. 
I te . But that Opinion will vaniſh, when you 


1, if have heard me a little farther : For I am 
tent very apt to think, that great Severity of Pu- 
Re- niſhment does but very little Good, nzy, 
our- great Harm in Education; and I believe it 
pon will be found, that Cæteris paribrs, thoſe Chil- 
r of cren who have been molt chaſtis'd, fridom 
leaſe make the beſt Men. All that I have hither - 
r E- to contended for, is, that whatſoever A 
and is neceſſary, it is more to be us d, the younger 
will Children are, and having by a due Applicati- 
ſome n wrought its Effect, it is to be relax d, and 
and chang'd into 2 milder Sort of Government. 
d, a . 44. A Compliance and Sup- 
e ſo  pleneſs of their Wills, beirg by Axe. 
o re- a ſteady Hand int roduc'd by Pa- 
celve of r-nts, 
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rents, before Children have Memories to re- 
tain the Beginnings of it, will ſeem natural 
to them, and work afterwards in them, as 
if it were fo, preventing all Occaſions ot 
ſtruggling or repining. The only Care is, 
that it be begun early, and inflexibly kept 
to, till Awe and Reſpect be grown famili— 
ar, and there appears not the leaſt Reluctan- 
cy in the Submiflion, and ready Obedience 
of their Minds. When this Reverence is 
once thus eſtabliſh'd, (which it muſt be ear- 
y, or elſe it will coſt Pains and Blows to 
recover it, and the more, the longer it is 
Jeferr'd) 't is by it mix d ſtill with as much 
lndulgence as they make not an ill Uſe of, 
and not by Beating, Chiding, or other ſer- 
vile Puniſhments, they are for the future to 
be govern'd as they grow up to more Un- 


derſtanding. 
5 d. 45. That this is ſo, will be 
a a eaſily allow'd, when it is but con- 
a.. D 2 

ſider d, what is to be aim'd at 
in an ingenious Education, and upon what 
it turns. 

1. He that has not a Maſtery over his In- 
Llinat ions, he that knows not how to reſiſt 
the Importunity of preſent Pleaſure er Pain, 
for the Sake of what Keaſon tells him is fit 
to be done, wants the true Principle of Ver- 
tue and Induſtry, and is in Danger never 
to be good for any Thing. This Temper 
therefore, ſo contrary to unguided Nature, 


is to be got betimes; and this Habit, as 
the 
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the true Foundation of future Ability and 
Happineſs, is to be wrought into the Mind, 
as early as may be, even from the firſt 
D.iwnings of any Knowledge, or Apprehen— 
ſion in Chiliren, and foto be confirm'd in 
them, by ail the Care and Ways imagina-— 
Lie, by thoſe who have the Overſight of 
their Education 

F. 46. 2. On the other Side if 
the Mind be curb'd, and humbl d Dcjcled. 
too much in Children; it their 
Spirits be abas'd and brok-n much, by too 
ſtrict an Hand over them, they loſe all their 
Vigor and Induſtry, and are in a worſe 
State than the former. For extravagant 
young Fellows, that have Livelineſs and 
Spirit, come ſometimes to be ſet right, and 
ſo make able and great Men; but dejected 
Mints, timorous and tame, and hh Spirits, 
are hardly ever to be rais d, and very ſel- 
dom attain to any Thing. To avoid the 
Danger that is on either Hand, is the great 
Art, and he that has found a Way how to 
ceep up a Child's Spirit eaſy, active, and 
free, and yet, at the ſame Time, to reſtrain 
hin from many Things he has a Mind to, 
and to draw him to Things that are unea- 
ſy to him; he, I fay, that knows how to 
recuncile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, has, 
in my Opinion, got the true Secret of Edu- 
Cation. 

d. 47. Ilie tink, az, and ſhort Way 
by Chaſtiſenent, zd the Rod, which 15 

| A the 
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the only Inſtrument of Govern- 
Fering, ment that Tutors generally know, 


or ever think of, 1s the moſt un- 
fit of any to be us'd in Education, becauſe 
it tends to both thoſe Miſchiefs; which, as 
we have ſhewn, are the Scyila and Charybdis, 
which on the one Hand or the other ruin 
all that miſcarry. 
$. 48. 1. This Kind of Puniſhment con- 
tributes not at all to the Maſtery of our na- 
tural Propenſity to indulge corporal and 
preſent Pleaſure, and to avoid Pain at any 
Rate, but rather encourages it, and there- 
by Krengthens that in us, which is the Root 
tom whence ſpring all vicious Actions, and 
the Irregularities of Life. For what other 
Motive, but of ſenſual Pleaſure and Pain, 
does a Child a& by, who drudges at his 
Book againſt bis Inclination, or abſtains 


from eating umvholſome Fruit, that he takes 


Pleaſure in, only out of Fear of Whipping ? 
He in this only prefers the greater corporal 
Pl-»ſine, or avoids the greater corporal Pain. 
And what is it, to govern his Actions, and 
direct his Conduct by ſuch Motives as theſe? 
What is it, I ſav, but to cheriſh that Prin- 
ciple in him, which it is our Buſineſs to root 
out. and deſtroy? And therefore I cannot 
think any Correction uſeful to a Child, 
where the Shame of ſuffering for having 
done amiſs, does not work more upon him, 
than the Pain. 
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d. 49. 2. This Sort of Correction natu- 
rally breeds an Averſion to that, which tis 
the Tutor's Buſineſs to create a liking to. 
How obvious is it to obſerve, that Children 
come to hate Things which were at firlt ac- 
ceptable to them, when they find themſelves 
wiin'd, and chid, and teas'd about them 
Andit is not to be :wonder'd at in them, When 
woben Men would not be able to be recon- 
ud to any Thing by ſuch Ways. Who is 
there that would not be diſguſted with any” 
innocent Recreation, in it ſelf indifferent ta 
lum, if be ſhould with Blows or ill Lan- 
guage be hald to it, when he had no Mind? 
Or be conſtantly 0 treated, for ſome Cir- 

cumſtances in his Application to it ? This 
13 natural to be ſo. Oft-nſive Circumſtan- 
ces ordinarily infect innocent Things, which 
they are join'd with; and the very Sight 
of a Cup, wherein any one uſts to take nan- 
ſegus Phyſick, turns his Stomach ; ſo that 
nothing will relih well out of it, ' tho” the 
Cnp be never fo clean and well. ſhap d, and 
Ol we ric hell XIaterials. 

. . Such a Sort of ii Diſcipline, 
3 Grill Temp:r, The Child ſubmits, 
and diſlembles Obedience, whillt 2 Fear 
ot the Rod hangs over him; but when that 
is remov'd, and by being out of Sight, hie 
(an promiſe himfelt Inpunity, he vives the 
greater Scope to his natural Inclination 
which, by this Way, is not at all alter'd, hut 

eu the contrary, beighter,'d ard increas d in 
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him; and after ſuch Reſtraint, breaks out 
uſually with the more Violence; or. 
F. 5 1. 4. It Severity carry'd to the high- 
eſt Pitch, does prevail, and works a Cure 
upon the preſent unruly Diſtemper, it is 
viten by bringing in the Room of it, a worſe 
and more dangerous Diteaſe, by breaking 
the Mind; and then, in the Place of a diſ- 
orderly young Fellow, you have 2 low-ſpirt- 
ted moaj'd Creature; who, however with 
his unnatural Sobriety he may pleaſe filly 
People, who commend tame unactive Chil- 
dren, becauſe they make no Noiſe, nor give 
them any Trouble, yet, at laſt, will proba- 
bly prove as uncomfortable a Thing to his 
Friends, as he will be all his Life, an uſe- 
leſs Thing to hunſelf and others. 
$. 52. Beating them, and all o- 
ther Sorts of ſlaviſh and corpo- 
ral Puniſhments, are not the Piſ- 
cipline fit to be us'd in the Education of 
thoſe we would have wiſe, good, and inge- 
nions Men; and therefore very rarely to be 
apply'd, and that only in great Occaſions, 
and Caſes of Extremity. On the other 
dide, to latter Children by Rewards of Things 
that are pleaſant to them, is as carefully to 
be avoided. He that will give to his Son 
4pyl's or Sugar-plumbs, or what elſe of this 
Kind he is molt delighted with, to make 
him learn his Book, does but authorize his 
Love of Pleaſure, and cocker up that dan- 
gerous Fropeczfitv, which he ought by all 
Meaus 


Rewards. 
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Means to ſubdue and ſtifle in him. You 
can never hope to teach him to maſter it, 
whillt you compound for the Check you give 
his Incli nation in one Place, by the Satis- 
faction you propoſe to it in another. To 
make a good, a wiſe, and a vertuous Man, 
tis fit he ſhould learn to croſs his Appetite, 
and deny his Inclination to Riches, Finery, 
or laing bis Palate, &c, whenever his Rea- 
{on advites the contrary, and his Duty re- 
quires it. But when you dra'v him to do 
any Thing that is fit by the Otter of Mo- 
775, Or reward the Pains of learning his 
Book, by the Pleaſure of a luſheous Mor- 
f-l; when you promiſe him a Lace-Cravat, 
or a ſue nw Suit, upon Performance of 
lome of his little Taſks, what do you by 
propoſt! g theſe as Rewards, but allow them 
% be the good Things he ſhould aim at, 
ind thereby encourage his Longing for em, 
and accuſtom him to place his Happineſs 
in thewy Thus People, to prevail with 
Chil-iren to be induſtrious about their Gram- 
mar Dancing, or ſome other ſuch Matter, 
Ff no great Moment to the Happineſs or 


Uſstulneſs of their Lives, by mnifapply'd - 


lcd and Puniſhmerts, ſacrifice ther Ver- 
tne, invert the Order of their Education, 
and teach them Luxury, Pride, or Cove- 
touſneſs, Cc. For in this Way. flatterin 
thoſe wrong Inclinations which they ſhould 
reſtrain and ſuppreſs, they lay the Foun- 
dat ions of thyſe future Vices, which cannot 
1 th 
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be avoided, but by curbing our Deſires, and 
accuſtoming them early to ſubmit to Rea ſon. 

S. 53. I ſay not this, that I would have 
Children kept from the Conveniences or 
Pleaſures of Life, that are not injurious to 
their Health or Vertue. On the contrary. 
I would have their Lives made as pleaſant, 
and as agrecable to them, as may be in a 
plentifal Enjoyment of whatſoever might 


innocently delight them; provided it be 


with this Caution, that they have thoſe En- 


jay ments, only as the Conſequences of the 


State of Eſteem and Acceptation they are 
in with their Parents and Governors; but 
they ſhould never be offer d or beſtow'd on 
them, as the Rewards of this ur that particu- 
lar Perf rmance, that they ſhcw an Averſion 
to, or to which they would not have apply d 
themſ:ives without that Temptation. 

C 54. But if you take away the Rod on 
one Hand, and theſe little Encouragements, 
which they are taken with, on the other, 
how then (will you ſay) ihall Children be 
gnvern'd? Remove Hope and Fear, and 
there is an End of all Dif. ipline. I grant, 
that Good and Evil, Run d and Puniſhment, 
are the only Motives to a rational Crea- 
ture: Theſe are the Spur and Reins, where- 
by all Mankind are ſet on Work, and guid- 
ed; and therefore they are to be made Uſe 
of to Children too. For I adviſe their Pa- 


rents and Governors always to carry, this 
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in their Minds, that Children are to be 
treated as rational Creatur's. 

C. 55. Rewards, 1 grant, and Pumſhments 
mult be propos d to Chilcren, if we intend 
to work upon th.m. The Miſtake, I ima- 
21ne, 1s, that thoſe that are generally made 
Uie of, are ill choſen, Ihe Pains and Plea- 
ſures of the Body are, I think, of ill Con- 
ſequence, when made the Rewards and Pu— 
nihments whereby Men would prevail on 
their Children; for, as I ſaid before, they 
ſerve but to increaſe and ſtrengthen thoſe 
Inclinations, which 't is our Buſineſs to ſuh- 
{ne and maſter, What Principle of Vertue 
do you lay in a Child, if you will redeem 
1:15 Defires of one Pleaſure, by the Propoſal 
of another? This is but to enlarge his Ap- 
petite, and inſtruct it to wander. It a 
Child crys for an unwholſome and dange- 
rous Fruit, you purchaſe his Quiet by gt- 
ving him a leſs hurtful Sweet-meat. This 
perhaps may preſerve his Health, but ſpoils 
his Mind, and ſets that fa: ther out of order. 
For here you only change the Olqect, but 
flatter ſtill his Appetite, and allow that 
muſt be ſatisfy'd, wherein, as I have ſhew d, 
lies the Root of the Miſchief ; ani till you 
bring him to be able to bear a Denial of 
that Satisfaction, the Child may at preſent 


be quiet and or rly, but the Dijcaſe is not 


cur'd, By thi: Way of proceeding, you to- 


ment and cherim in him that which is the 
Spring from w hence all the Evil flows, w hi- h 


wall 
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will be ſure on the next Occaſion to break; 
out again with more Violence, give him 
ſtronger Longings, and you more I rouble. 
: d 55. The Rewards and Punt 

* urats- ments then, whereby we ſhon'd 
keep Children in order, are quite 

of another Kind. and of that Force, that 
when we can get them once to work, the 
Buſineſs, I think, is done, and the Diihcu!. 
ty is over, Eftcem ani Diſgrare are, of ail 
others, the moſt powerful Incentives to the 
Mind, when once it is brought to relith 
them. If you can once get into Children a 


Love of Credit, and an Apprebenſion ot 


Shame and Diſgrace, you have put into 'em 
the true Principle, which will conſtantly 
work, and incline them to the right. But 
it will be ask'd. how ſhall this be done? 

I confeſs, it docs not at firft Appearance 
want ſome Difficulty; but yet I think it 
worth our while, to feck the Ways id 
practiſe them when found) to attain this 
which J look on as the great Secret of k- 
Cucation. 

& 57. Fuß, Children (earlier perhaps 
than we think) are very ſenſible of Praiſe 
and Commendation. They find a Pleafarc 
in being eftcent'd and valu'd, eſpecially by 
their Parents, and thoſe whom they depend 
on. If therefore the Father ceſs and com- 
mend then, when they dy well, few a cold and 
wmegle7ful Conntenarice to them npon doing ill; 
and this accorpany'd by a like Carriage 
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of the Mother, and all others that are a- 
bout them, it will in a little Time make 
them ſenſib! e of the Difference; and this, 
it conſtantly obſerv'd, I dbubt not but w 11 
of it ſelf work more than threats or Blows, 
which loſe their Force, when once grown 
common, and are of no Uſe when Shame 
docs not attend them; and therefore are to 
be forborn, and never to be us'd, but in the 
Caſe hereaſter- mention d, w hen it is brought 
to Extremity. 

6. 58. But S-condly, To make the Senſc 
of Eſſrem or Diſgrace ſink the deeper, and 
be of the more W eight, other. agrceable or diſ- 
agr2eable Thirgs ſhould conflantly accompany theſe 
different States; not as particular Rewards 
and Puniſkments of this or that particular 
Action, but as neceſſarily belonging to, and 
conſtantly attending one, who by his Car- 
riage has brought himſelf into a State of 
Diſgrace or Commendation. By which Way 
of treatingthem, Children may as much as 
poll:ble be brought to conceive, that thoſe 
that are commended, and in Eſteem for do- 
ing well, will necellarily be belov'd and 
cheriſh'd by every Body, and have all other 

good Things as a Conſequence of it; and 
on the other Side, when any one by Mil- 
carriage falls into Diſ-efteem, and cares 
not to preſerve his Credit, he will unavoid- 
ably tall under Neglect and Contempt, and 
in that State, the Want of whatever might 
ſatisfy or delight him, will follow, 5 
this 
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this Way the Objects of their Deſires are 
made alliſting to Vertue, when a ſettl d Ex- 
perience from the Beginning teaches Chil— 
dren, that the Things they delight in be— 
long to, and are to be envy d by thoſe on- 
ly, who are in a State ot Reputation. I! 


by theſe Means you can come once to ſhame 


them out of their Faults, (tor beſides that, 
I wonld willingly have no Puniſhment) and 
make them in Love with the Pleaſure ot be- 
ing well thought on, you may turn them 
as you pleaſe, and they will be in Love 
with all the Ways of Vertue. 

d. 59. The great Difficulty here, is, I i- 
magine, from the Folly and Perverſcueſs of 
Servants, who are hardly to be hinder'd 
from croſſing herein the Deſign ot the Fa- 
ther and Mother. Children diſcountenanc'd 
by their Parents for any Fault, ſind uſually 
a Retuge and Relief in the Careſles of thote 
fooliſh Flatterers, who thereby undo what- 
ever the Parents endeavour to eſtabliſh. 
When the Father or Mother looks fowre on 
the Child, every Body elie ſhould put on 
the ſeme Coldneſs to him, and no Body 
give him Countenance, till Forgiveneſs aſk d, 
ana Reformation of his Fault has ſet him 
richt again, and reſtor'd him to his for- 
mer Credit. If this were conſtantly ob- 
ſcrv'd, 1 gneſs there would be little Need of 
Blows or Chiding: Their own Eale and Sa- 
tisfaction would quickly teach Children to 


.ourt Commendation, and avoid doing that 
which 
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which they found every Body condemn'd, 
and they were ſure to ſuffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach 
them Modeſty and Shame; and they would 
quickly come to have a natural Abhorrence 
tor that which they found made them ſhght- 
ed and neglected by every Body. But how 
this Inconvenience fron Servants is to be 
1emedy'd, I muſt leave to Parents Care and 
Conſideration. Only I think it of great 
Importance, and that they arevery happy, 
who can get diſcreet People about their Chil- 
dren. 

g. 60. Frequent Beating or Chi- 
ding is therefore carefully to be a- Shame, 
voided. Becauſe this Sort of Cor- 
rection never produces any Good, farther 
than it ſerves to raiſe Shame and Abher- 
rence of the Miſcarriage that brought it 
on them: And if the greateſt Part of the 
Trouble be not the Senſe that they have 
cone amiſs, and the Apprehen ſion that they 
have drawn on themſelves, the juſt Diſplea— 
fare of their beſt Friends, the Pam of Whip- 
ping will work but an umpertect Cure. Tt 
only patches up tor the proſe nt, and ſkins 
it over, but reaches not to the Bottom of 
the ſore- ingenious Shame, an the Appre- 
Tenſions of Nifpleaiure, are the only true 
Reſtraint. Theſe alone ought to hold rhe 
Reins, and keep the Child in order. But 
corporal Puniſhments muſt neceftarily loſe 
that Effect, and wear out the Senſe of Shame, 
where 
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where they frequently return. Shame in 
Children has the ſame Place, that Modeſty 
has in Nomen, which cannot be kept, and 


often tranſgreſs'd againſt. And as to the 


Apprehenſion of Dijpleaſure in the Parents, 
that will come to be very infigmficant, if 
the Marks of that Difpleature quickly ceaſe, 
and a few Blows fully expiate. Parents 
Mould well conſider what Faults in their 
Children are weighty enough to deſerve the 
Declaration of their Anger: But when their 
Diſpleaſure is once d clar'd to a Degree 
that carries any Punithnient with it, they 
ought not preſently to lay by the Severity 
of their Brows, but to reſtore their Chil- 
dren to their former Grace with ſome Dit- 
ficulty, and delay a full Reconciliation, 
till their Conformity, and more than or- 
dinary Merit, make good their Amendment. 
It this be not ſo order d, Pumſhment will, b 

Familiarity, become a mere Thing of Courſe, 
and loſe all its Influence; oftending, being 
chaſtis'd, and then forgiven, will be thought 


as natural and neceſlary, as Noon, Night, 


and Morning following one another. 

d. 61. Concerning Reputation, 
I ſhall only remark this one Thing 
more of it, That though it be not 
the true Principle and Meaſure of Vertue, 
(tor that is the Knowledge of a Man's u- 
ty, and the Satisfaction it is to obey his 
Maker, in following the Dict tes of that 
Light God has given him, with the Hopes 
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of Acceptation and Keward) yet it is that 
which comes neareſt to it: And being the 
Teſtimony and Applauſe that other Peo— 
ples Reaſon, as it were by a common Con- 
ſent, gives to vertuous and well-order'd A- 
ctions, it is the, proper Guide and Encou- 
ragement of Children, *till they grow able 
to judge for themielves, and to find what is 
right by their own Reaſon, 

F. 62. This Conſideration may dire 
Parents how to manage themſ-lves in re- 
proving and commending their Children, 
The Rebukes and Chiding, which their 
Faults will ſometimes make hardly to be a- 
voided, ſhould not only be in ſober, grave, 
and unpaſſionate Words, but alſo alone and 
in private: But the Commendations Chil- 
dren deſerve, they ſhould receive before o- 
thers. This doubles the Reward, by ſpread- 
ing their Praiſe ; but the Backwardneſs Pa- 
rents ſhew in divulging their Faults, will 
make them ſet a greater Value on their 
Credit themſelves, and teach them to be 
the more careful to preſerve the good O- 
pinion of others, whilſt they think they 
have it: But when being expos'd to Shame, 
by publiſhing their Miſcarriages, they give 
it up for loſt, that Check up them 1s ta- 
ken off, and they will be the leſs careful 
to pre ſerve others good Thonvhts of them, 
the more they tuſpect that their Reputati- 
on with them is already blem mn'd. 9 
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C. 63. But if a right Courſe be taken 
with Children, there will not be ſo much 
need of the Application of the common Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as we imagine, and 
as the general Practice has eſtablih'd. For 
all their innocent Folly, Play- „ ,. 
ing, and Childiſh Adtions, are to be 1 0 wh 
left perfedth free and nnreſtram'd, as 
far as they can conſiſt with the Reſpect due 
to thoſe that are preſent; and that with 
the greateſt Allowance. It theſe Faults of 
their Age, rather than of the Children them- 
ſelves, were, as they ſhould be, left only 
to Time and Imitation, and riper Years to 
cure, Children would eſcape a great deal 
of miſapply d and uſeleſs Correction, which 
either fails to over- power the natural Diſ- 
poſition of their Childhood, and fo, by an 
ineffectual Familiarity, makes Correction 
in other neceſſary Caſes of leſs Uſe; or 
elſe, if it be of Force to reſtrain the natu- 
ral Gaicty of that Age, it ſerves only to 
ſpoil the Temper both of Body and Mind. 
If the Noiſe and Buſtle of their Play prove 
at any Time inconvenient, or unluitable to 
the Place or Company they are in, (which. 
can only be where their Parents are) a Look 
or a Word from the Father or Mother, it 
they have eſtabliſn'd the Authority they 
thould, will be enough either to remove, 
or quiet them for that Time. Eut this 

gameſome Humour, which is wiſely adap- 
red by Nature to their Age and 'Temper, 
{ould 
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ſhould rather be encourag'd, to keep up 
their Spirits, and improve their Strength 
and Health, than curb'd or reſtrain'd; and 
the chief Art is to make all that they have 
to do, Sport and Play too. 
d. 64. And here give me Leave 
Rules. to take Notice of one Thing I 
think a Fault in the ordinary Me- 
thod of, Edusat ion; and that 1s, the charg- 
ing of Childrens Memories, upon all Oc- 
caſions, with Rul-s and Precepts, which they 
viten do not underitand, and conſtantly as 
ſoon forget as given. If it be ſome Acti- 
on you would have done, or done other- 
wile, whenever they forget, or do it awk- 
wardly, make them do it over and over a- 
gain, till they are perfect; whereby you 
will get theſe two Advantages, Firſt, To 
ſee whether it be an Action they can do, or 
1s fit to be expected of them: For ſome- 
times Children are bid todo Things, which, 
upon Tryal, they are found not able to do, 
and had need be taught and exercis'd 1n, be- 
fore they are requir'd to do them. But it 
is much eaſier for a Tutor to command, than 
to teach. Srcondly, Another Thing got by 
it, will be this, That by repeating the ſame 
Action, till it be grown habitual in them, 
the Performance will not depend on Me- 
mory or Reflexion, the Concomitant of Pru- 


dence and Age, and not of Childhood, but 


will be natural in them. Thus bowing to 
a Gentleman, when he ſalutes buy, and, 
ook- 
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looking in his Face, when he ſpeaks to him, 
is by conſtant Uſe as natural to a well- 
bred Man, as breathing; it requires no 
Thought, no Reflexion. Having this Way 
cur'd in your Child any Fault, it is cur'd 
for ever : And thus one by one you may 


weed them out all, and plant what Habits | 


you pleaſe. 

d. &5. I have ſeen Parents ſo heap Rules 
on their Children, that it was impoſlible 
for the poor little Ones to remember a 
tenth Part of them, much leſs to obſerve 
them. However, they were either by Words 
or Bl.ws corrected for the Breach of thoſe 
multiply'd, and often very impertinent Pre- 
cepts. Mhence it naturally follow'd, that 
the Children minded not what was faid 
to them, when it was cvident to them, 
that no Attention they were capable of, 
was ſufficient to preſerve them from Tran!\- 
greſlion, and the Rebukes which tollow'd 
It. 

Let therefore your Rules to your Son be as 
few as is poſſible, and rather fewer, than morc 
than ſeem abſolutely neceſſary. For if you 
burden him with many Rules, one of theſe 
two Things muſt neceſſarily follow, That 
either he mult be very often puniſh'd, which 
will be of ill Conſequence, by making Pu- 
niſhment too frequent and familiar; or elſe 
von muſt let the Tranſgreſſlions of ſome of 
your Rulcs go unpuniſh'd, whereby they 


will of Courſe grow contemptible, and your 
Autho- 
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Authority become cheap to him. Make 
but few Laws, but ſee they be well obſerv'd, 
when once made. Few Years require but 
few Laws, and as his Ape increaſes, when 
one Rule is by Practice well eftabl:{h'd, you 
may add another. 

d. 66. But pray remember Children are 
not to be taught by Rules, which will be al- 
ways ſlipping out of their Memories. What 
you think neceſſary for them to do, ſettle 
in them by an indiſpenſible Practice, as of- 
ten as the Occaſion returns; and if it be 
poſſible, make Occaſions. This 
wil! beget Habits in them, which Hit,. 
being once eftablith'd, operate of 
themſelves eaſily and naturally, without 
the Ajhftance of the Memory. But here 
let me give two Cautions, 1. The one is, 
that you keep them to the Practice of what 
you would have grow into a Habit in them, 
by kind Words, and gentle Admonitions 
rather as minding them of what they for- 
get than by harſh Rebukes and Chidirg, as 
if they were wiltully gvilty. 2. Another 
Thing you are to take Care of, is, not to 
endeavour to ſettle too many Habits at ouce, 
leaſt by Variety you confound them, and 
% perfect none. When conſtant Cuſtom has 
made any one Thing eaſy and natural to em, 
and they practiſe it without Reflexion, you 
may then go on to another. 


This 
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This Method of teaching Chil- 
dren by a repeated Pradice, and 
the ſame Action done over and o- 
ver again, under the Eye and Direction of 
the Tutor, till they have got the Habit ot 
doing it well, and not by relying on Rules 
truſted to their Memories, has ſo many Ad- 
vantages, which Way ever we conſider it, 
that I cannot but wonder (if ill Cuſtonis 
could be wonder'd at in any Thing) how 
it could poſlibly be ſo much neglected. I 
ſhall name one more that comes now in my 
Way. By this Method we ſhall fee, whe- 
ther what is requir'd of him; be adapted to 
his Capacity, and any Way ſuited to the 
Child's natural Genius and Conſtitution: 
for that too muſt be conſider'd in a right 
Education. We muſt not hope wholly to 
change their original Tempers, nor make 
the Gay penſive and grave, nor the Melan- 
choly ſportive, without ſpoiling them. God 
has ſtampt certain Characters upon Mens 


Practice. 


Minds, which, like their Shapes, may per- 


haps be a little mended, but can hardly be 
totally alter d, and transform'd into the 
contrary. 

He therefore, that is about Children, 
ſhould well ſtudy their Natures and Apti- 
tudes, and ſee by often Tryals, what Turn 
they eaſily take, and what becomes them ; 
1 45 what their nat ive Stock is, how it 
may be improv'd, and what it is fit for: 


He ſhould conſider what they want, pi 
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ther they be capable of having it wrought 
into them by Induſtry, and incorporated 
there by Practice; and whether it be worth 
while to endeavour it. For, in many Cales, 
all that we can do, or ſhould aim at, 1s, to 
make the belt of what Nature has given, to 
prevent the Vices and Faults to which ſuch a 
Conſtitution is moſt inclin'd, and give it 
all the Advantages it is capable ot. Every 
one's natural Genius ſhould be carry'd as 
far as it could; but to attempt the putting 
another upon him, will be but Labour in 
vain; and what is ſo plaiſter'd on, will at 
belt fit but untowardly, and have always 
hanging to it the Ungracefulneſs ot Con- 
ltraint and Aﬀectation, 

Hf cXatici is not, I confeſs, an 
early Fault of Childhood, or the 
Touuct of untanght Nature. It 
is of Weeds, which grow not in the wild 
un ultivated Waſte, but in Garden-Plots, 
under the negligent Hand, or untkilful Care 
ot a Gardiner, Management and Inftructi- 
on, and tome Senſe of the Necetlity of Breed- 
ing, are requiſite to make any one capable 
ot Affectation, which endeavours to correct 
natural Defects, and has always the lauda- 
ble Aim of Pleaſing, though it always miſ- 
ſes it; and the more it labours to put on 
Gracefulneſs, the farther it is from it. For 
this Reaſon it is the more carefully to be 
watch'd, becauſe it is the proper Faalt of 
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but ſuch as young People often fall into, 
either by their own Miſtake, or the ill Con- 
duct of thoſe about them. 

He that will examine wherein that Grace- 
fulneſs lies, which always pleaſes, will find 
it ariſes from that natural Coherence, which 
appears between the Thing done, and ſuch 
a Temper of Mind, as cannot but be ap- 
prov'd of, as ſuitable to the Occaſion. We 
cannot but be pleas'd with an humane, 
friendly, civil Temoer, where-ever we meet 
with it. A Mind tree, and Maſter of it 
ſelf and all its Actions, not low and nar- 
row, not haughty and inſolent, not ble- 
miſh'd with any great Defect, is what eve- 
ry one is taken with. The Actions which 
naturally flow from ſuch a well-form'd 
Mind, pleaſe us alſo, as the genuine Marks 
of it; and being as it were natural Ema- 
nations from the Spirit and Diſpoſition with- 
in, cannot but be eaſy and unconſtrain d. 
This ſeems to me to be that Beauty which 
ſhincs through ſome Mens Actions, ſets off 
all that they do, and takes all they come 
near, when by a conſtant Practice, they 
have falhion'd their Carriage, and made 
all thoſe little Expreſſions of Civility and 
Reſpect, which Nature or Cuſtom has «ta- 
bliih'd in Converſation to eaſy to them- 
ſelves. that they ſeem not artificial or ſtu- 
dy*d, but naturally to flow from a Sweet- 
neſs of Mind, and a well-tura'd Diſpoſi- 


tion. 
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On the other Side, Affectation is an awk- 
ward and forc'd Imitation of what thoul4 
be genuine and eaſy, wanting the Beau- 
ty that accompanies "what is natural, be- 
cauſe there 1s always a Diſagreement be- 
tween the outward Action, and the _ 
within, one of theſe two Ways; Ei- 
ther when a Man would 3 put 
on a Diſpoſition of Mind, which then he 
really has not, but endeavours, by a forc'd 
(Carriage, to make Shew of ; yet ſo, that 
e Conſtraint he is under, diſcovers it (lt, 
and thus Men affect ſometimes to appear 
ad, merry, or kind, when in Truth they 
are not fo. 

2. The other is, when they do not en- 
deavour to make Shew of Diſpoſit ions of 
Mind, which they have not, but to expreſs 
thoſe they have by a Carriage not ſuited 
to them: And ſuch in Converſation are all 
nltrain « Motions, Actions, Words, or 

Looks, which, though deſign d to ſhaw ei- 
t er their Reſpect or Civility to the Com- 

any, or their Satisfaction and Eaſinels in 
it, are not yet natural nor genuine Marks 
the one or tlie other, but rathier ot ſome 
be f:& or Miſtake within. Imitation cf o- 
wers, without diſcerning what is graceful 
in them, or what is peculiar to their Cha- 
ers, often makes a great Part oi this. 
Zut HHecfatiin of all Kinds, whenccfoever 
it Proceeds, is always eflentice, Decauly we 
naturally hate whatever is countericit. and 

D 2 con- 
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concemn thoſe who have nothing better to 
recommend themſelves by. 

Plain and rough Nature left to it ſelf, 
is much better than an artificial Ungrace- 
fulneſs, and ſuch ſtudy'd Ways of being ill- 
taſhion'd. The Want of an Accompliſh- 
ment, or ſome Defect in our Behaviour, co- 
ming ſhort of the utmoſt Gracefulneſs, of- 
ten {capes Ol ſervation and Cenſure. But 
Aﬀetation in any Part of our Carriage, is 
lighting up a Candle to our Detects, and 
never Hils to make us be taken Notice of, 
either as wanting Senſe, or wanting Sincc- 
rity. Th's Governors ought the more di— 
ligently to look after, becauſe, as I above 
obſerv'd, 'tis an acquir'd Uglineſs, owing 
to miſtaken Education, few being guilty 
of it, but thoſe who pretend to Breeding, 
and would not be thought ignorant of what 
is faſliionable and becoming in Converſa- 
tion; and, if I miſtake not, it has often 
its Riſe from the lagy Adinonitions of thoſs 
who give Rules, and propoſe Examples, with- 
out joining Practice with their Iuſtructi— 
ons, and making their Pupils repeat tlie 
Action in their Sight, that they may ccr- 
rect what is indecent or conſtrain'd in it, 
till it be perfected into an habitual and be- 
coming Eaſineſs. 

d. 67. Mamers, as they call it, 
about which Children are fo ot- 
ten perplex'd, and have ſo many 
g20Cly Exhortations nade them by * 
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wiſe Maids and Governeſſts, I think are 
rather to be learnt by Example, than Rules; 
ani then Children, if kept out of ill Com- 
pany, will take a Pride to behave them- 
ſe'ves prettily, after the Faſhion of others, 
perceiving themſelves eſteem'd and commen- 
ded for it. But it by a little Negligence in 
this Part, the Buy thould not put off his 
Hat, nor make Legs very gracefully, a 
Dancing-maſter will cure that Detect, an 
wipe oft all that Plainneſs of Nature, whicl: 
the a- la- mode People call Clowniſhnelſs : 
And ſince nothing appears to me to give 
Children ſo much becoming Confidence and 
Behaviour, and ſo to raiſe them to the Con- 
verſationof thoſe above their Age, 
as Dancing, I think they ſhould Dancing. 
be taught to dance as ſoon as they 
are capable of Learning it. For tho? this 
conſiſt only in outward Graceſulueſs of Mo- 
tion, yet. I know not how, it gives Chil- 
dren Manly Thoughts and Carriage, niore 
than any Thing. But otherwiſe I would 
not have little Children much tormented 
about Pun<iilio's, or Nicet ies of Breeding. 
Never trouble your ſelf about thoſe Faults 
in them, which you know Age will cure. 
And therefore Want of well-fathion'd C:vi- 
lity in the Carriage, whilſt Civility is not 
wanting in the Mind, (tor there you mult 
take Care to plant it carly) ſhould be the 
Parents leaſt Care, whiltt they are young. 
It his tender Mind be fill'd with a Venc- 
| 923 ration 
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rat ion for his Parents and Teachers, which 
conſitts in Love and Eſteem, and a Fear to 
offend them, and with Reſpect and good il 
to all People, that Reſpect will of it ſell 
teach thoſe Ways of expreſſing it, which 


he obſerves moſt acceptable. Be ſure to 
keep up in him the Principles of good Na- 
ture and Kindneſs, make them as habitu- 
al as you can, by Credit and Commen— 
dation, and the good Things accompany - 
inz that State: And when they have ta- 
ken Root in his Mind, and are ſettl'd ther: 
by a continu'd PraQiice, fear net, the Or- 
naments of Converſation, and the Outſide 
of faſhionable Manners, will come in their 
due Time, if when they are remov'd out 
of their Maid s Care, they are put iuto 
the Hands of a well-bred Man to be their 
Governor. 

Whilſt they are very young. any Care- 
læſueſs is to be born with in Children, that 
carries not with it the Marks of Pride or ill 
Nature ; but thoſe, whenever they appear 
in any Action, are to be corrected immedi- 
ately, by the Ways above-mention'd. What 
I have ſaid concerning Manners, I would 
not have {0 underſtood, as if I meant, that 
thoſe who have the Judgment to do it, 
ſhould not gemly t2fhion the Motion and 
Carriage of Children, when they are very 
young. It woul.! be of great Advantage, 


if they had People about them from their 
being firlt able to go, that had the rl 
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and would take the right Way to do it. 
That which I complain of, is, the wrong 
Courſe is uſually taken in this Matter. 
Children who were never taught any ſuch 
Thing as Behaviour, are often (eſpecially 
when Strangers are preſent) chid for ha- 
ving ſome Way or other fail'd in good Man- 
ners, and have thereupon Reproofs and 
Precepts heap'd upon them, concerning put- 
ting off their Hats, or making of Legs, 
c. though in this, thoſe concern'd pre- 
tend to correct the Child, yet in Truth, 
for the moit part, it is but to cover their 
own Shame; and they lay the Blame on 
the poor little Ones, ſemetimes pathonate- 
ly enough, to divert it from themſelves, for 
fear the By-Standers ſhould impute to their 
Want of Care and Skill, the Child's ill Be- 
haviour, - 

For, as for the Children themſelves, they 
are never one Jot better'd by ſuch occaſio- 
nal Lectures. They at other Times ſhould 
be ſhewn what to do, and by reiterated A- 
Eons, be faſ{lion'] before-hand into the 
Practice of what 1s fit and becoming, and 
not told and talk'd to do upon the Spot, 
of what they have never been accuſtom'd, 
nor know how to do as they ſhonld. To 
hare and rate them thus at every Turn, is 
not to teach them, but to vex and torment 
t hem to no Purpoſe, They thould be let a- 


lone, rather than chid for a Fault, which is 
none of theirs, nor is in their Power to mend 
Da 197 
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tor ſpeaking to. And it were much betten 
their natural childiſn Negligence or Plain— 
ueſs ſhould be left to the Care ot riper Years, 
than that they ſhould frequently have Re— 
bukes miſplac'd upon them, which neither 
do, nor can give them graceful Mot ions. 
if their Minds are well-diſpos'd, and prin- 
ciphd with inward Civilty, a great Part 
of the Koughn-ſs, which {ticks to the Out- 
fide for Want of Fetter Teaching, Time and 
Ol bſervation will rub off, as they grow up, 


t they are bred in good Company ; but it 


in ul, ail the Rules in the World, all the 
Correction imaginable, will not be able to 
polith them. For you mult take this for a 
certain Truth, that let them have what In- 
lirustions you will, and ever fo learn'd Le- 
cares of Breeding daily inculcated into 
tcm, that which will moſt influence their 
E: Arrlage. will be the Company they con- 
verie: with, and the Fathion of thoſe about 
them. Children (nay, and Men too) Co 
moſt by Example. We are all a Sort ot 
Chamelions that ſtill take a Tincture from 
Things near us; nor is it to be wonder'd at 
in Children, who better underſtand what 
they ſce, than what they hear, 

. 68. I mention'd above one 
Company, FR Miſchief that came by Ser— 
vants to Children, when by their 

Flatteries they take oft the Edge and Force 
ot the Parents Rebukes, and fo leſſen their 
Authority, And here is another great In- 
convenience 
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Convenience which Children receive from 


! 


the ill Ex imples which they meet with a- 
mongſt the meaner Servants. 

They are wholly, if poſſible, to be kept 
from ſuch Converſation ; for the Contagion 
of theſe ill Precedents, both in Civility and 
Vertue, horribly infects Children, as oiten as 
they come within Reach of it. Iihey tre- 
quently learn from unbred or debauch d Ser- 
vants ſuch Language, untowardly Tricks 
and Vices, as oth:rwiſe they poſlibly would 
be ignorant of all their Lives. 

d. 60. *Tis a hard Matter wholly to pre- 
vent this Miſchief, You will have vers : 
gorl Link, if you never have a clowniſh 
cr vicious Servant, and if from them your 
Children never get any Infection: But yet 
as much muſt be done towards tt as can-be, 
and the Children kept as much as may be 
+ in the Company of their Parents,. and thoſe 
to whoſe Care they are committed. To 
this Purpoſe, their being in ther Preſence 
ond be made eaſy to them; they ſhould 
Le allow'd the Liberti:s and Freedom ſuita-— 
le to their Ages, and not be held under un- 
neceſſary Reftraints, when in their Parent's 
rt Governor's Sight. If it be a Priſon to 

D 5 them, 
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thcm, 'tis no Wonder they ſhould not like 
it, They muſt not be hinder'd from being 
Children, or from playing, or doing as 
Children, but from doing ill; all other Lt- 
berty is to be allow'd them. Next, to make 
them in Love with the Company of their Pa- 
rents, they ſhould receive all their good 
Things there, and from their Hands. The 
Servants ſhould be hinder'd from making 
court to them, by giving them ſtrong Drink, 
Wine, Fruit, Play-Things, and other ſuch 
Matters, which may make them in Love 
with their Converſation. 
. 70. Having nam'd Company, 
Company. I am almoſt ready to throw a- 
way my Pen, and troublc you no 
farther on this Subject : For ſince that does 
more than all Precepts, Rules, and Inſtru- 
ctions, methinks tis almoſt wholly in vain 
to make a long Diſcourſe of other Things, 
and to talk of that almoſt to no Purpoſe. 
For you will be ready to ſay, What ſhall 
I do with my Son? If I keep him always 
at Homsa, he will be in Danger to be my 
young Maſter; and if I ſend him Abroad, 
how is it pothble to keep him from the 
Contagion of Rudeneſs and Vice, which is 
ſo every where in Faſhion? In my Houſe 
he will perhaps be more innocent, but more 
ignoratit too of the World; wanting there 
Change of Company, and being us'd con- 
itantly to the ſame Faces, he will, hg ex 
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he comes Abroad, be a ſheepiſh or conceit- 
ed Creature, 

I confeſs, both Sides have their Inconve- 
niencics. Being Abroad, tis true, will make 
him bolder, and better able to buſtle and 
ihitt amoneſt Boys of his own Age; and the 
Emulation of School-fellows, often puts Lite 
and Induſtry into young Lads. But till 
you can find a School, wherein it 1s poſh- 
ble for the Maſter to look after the Man- 
ners of his Scholars, and can ſlie as great 
Effects of his Care of forming their Minds 
to Vertue, and their Carriage to good Breed- 
ing, as of forming their Tongues to the 
learned Languages, vou mult confeſs, that 
you have a ſtrange Value tor Words, when 
preterring the Languages of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, to that which made em 
ſuch brave Men, you think it worth while 
to hazard your Son's Innocence and Ver- 
tue, for a little Gre-k and Latin. For, 4s 
tor that Boldneſs and Spirit which Lads 
get amongſt their Play-tellows at School, 
it has ordinarily ſuch a Mixture of Rude- 
neſs and ill-turn'd Confidence. that thoſe 
miſ becoming and diſingenious Ways of 
{hifting in the World muſt be unlearnt, and 
all the Jincture waſh'd ont again, to make 
Way for better Principles, and ſuch Man- 
ners, as make a truly worthy Man. He 
that conſiders how diametrically oppoſite 
the Skill of living well, and managing, as 
a Man ſhould do, his Affairs in the World, 

D 5 13 
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is to that Malapertneſs, Tricking, or Vi- 
olence learnt amonelt School-Boys, will 
think the Faults of a privater Eduction 
infinitely to be preferr'd to ſuch Iniprove- 
ments, and will take Care to preſerve his 
Child's Innocence and Modefty at Home, 
as being nearer of Kin, and more in the 
Way of thoſe Qualities which make an uſe- 
ful and able Man. Nor does any one find, 
or ſo much as ſuſpect, that that Retirement 
and Baſhfulneſs, which their Daughters are 
brought up in, makes them leſs knowing 
or leſs able Women. Converſation, when 
they come into the World, ſoon gives then: 
a becoming Aſlurance ; and whatſoever, 
beyond that, there is of rough and boilte- 
rous, may in Men be very well ſpar'd too; 
for Courage and Steadineſs, as I take it, lie 
not in Roughneſs and ill Breeding. 

Vertue is harder to be got, than a Know- 
ledge of the World; and if loft in a young 


Man, is ſeldom recover d. Sluepiſhneſs and 


Ignorance of the World, the Faults impu— 


ted to a private Education, are neither the 
. neceſſary Conſequences of being bred at 


Home; nor if they were, are they incura- 
ble Evils. Vice 1s the more ſtubborn, as 
well as the more dangerous Evil of the two; 
and therefore, in the firſt Place, to be fen- 
ced againſt, It that ſheepiſh Soft neſs which 
often enervates thoſe who are bred like Fond- 
lings at Home, be carefully to be avoided, 
it is principally ſo for Vertue's Sake, 15 
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fear leaſt ſuch a yielding Temper ſhould be 
too ſuſceptible of vicious Impreſſions, and 
expoſe the Novice too ealily to be corrup- 
ted. A young Man, before he leaves the 
Shelter ot his Father's Houſe, and the Guard 
of a Tutor, ſhould be tortity'd with Re- 
ſolution, and made acquai:.t-d with Men, 
to ſecure his Vertues, leſt Þe ſhould be led 
into ſome ruinous Courſe, or fatal Preci— 
pice, before he is ſuffic iently 2.quainted with 
the Dangers of Converſit ion, and has Stea- 
di neſs enough not to yield to every Lemp— 
tat ion. Meere it not for this, a young Men's 
Baſhfulneſs, aud Ignorance in the u rid, 


would not ſo much need an ezr.y Care. 


Converſation would cure it in a great Xlea- 
ſure; or if that will not d it early enough, 
it is only a fironger Reaſon for a good u- 
tor at Home, For if Pains be to be taken 
to give him a Manly Air and Aſſurance 
bet imes, it is chic Hy as a Fence to his Ver— 
tue, when he goes into tlie World under his 
own Conduct. 

It is prepoſterous therefore to ſacrifice his 
Innocency to the attaining ot Confidence, 
and ſome little Skill of buſtling for him It 
among others, by his Converſation with ul 
bred and vicious Boys, when the chief Uſe 
ot that Sturdineſs, an Uanding upon his 

wn Legs, is only for he Preſervation of 
his Vertue. For it Confidence or Cunning 
come once to mix with Vice, and ſupport 
his Miſcarriages, he is only the ſurer 1 

al 
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and you muſt undo again, and ſtrip him 
of that he has got tron, his Conpamons, or 
give him up to Ruin, Boys will unavoid- 
ably be taught Aſſurance by Converſation 
with Men, when they are brought into it; 
and that is Time enough. Modeſty and 
Submiſhon, till then, better fits them tor 
Inſtruction ; and therefore there needs not 
any great Care to ſtock them with Confi- 
dence before-hand. That which requires 
moſt Time, Pains, and Afliduity, is, to 
work into them the Principles and Practice 
of Vertue and good Breed ing. This is the 
Seaſoning they thould be prepar d with, fo 
as not eaſy to be got out again. This they 
had need to be well provided with; for Con- 
verſat ion, when they come into the Morld, 
will add to their Knowledge and Aſſurance, 
but be too apt to take from their Vertue; 
which therefore they ought to be plentitul- 
ly ſtor'd with, and have that Tincture ſunk 
deep into them. 

How they thould be fitted for Converſa- 
tion, and enter d into the World, when they 
are ripe for it, we thall confider in another 
Place. Fut how any one's being put into 
a mix'd Herd of nnruly Boys, and there 
leurmug to wrangle at Trap, or rook at 
Span-tarthin?, fits him for civil Converſa- 
tion or Þuſincſs I do not ſes, And Wat 
Gualitics are ordinarily to be got from ſuch 
a Troop of Play-tellows as Schools uſnal- 
ly allcuible together from Parents of all 

Kinds, 
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Kinds, that a Father ſhould ſo much co- 
vet, is hard to divine. I am ſure, he who 
is able to be at the Charge of a Tutor at 
Home, may there give his Son a more gen— 
teel Carriage, more Manly Thoughts, and 
a Senſe of what 1s worthy and becoming, 
with a greater Proficiency in Learning in- 
to the Bargain, and ripen him up ſooner 
into a Man, than any at School can do. 
Not that I blame the School-maſter in this, 
or think it to be laid to his Charge. The 
Difterence 1s great between two or three Pu- 
pils in the ſame Houſe, and three cr four 
Score Boys lodg'd up and down: For let 
the Maſter's Induſtry and Skill be never ſo 
great, it is impoilible he thould have fifty 
or an hundred Scholars under his Eye, a- 
ny longer than they are in the School to- 
gether: Nor can it be expected, that he 
thould inſtruct thei ſucceſsfully in any 
Thing but their Books, the forming of their 
Minds and Manners requiring a conſtant 
Attention, and particular Application to 
every ſingle Boy, which is 1mpoikble in a 
numerous Flock, and would be wholly in 
vain, (could he have Lime to ſtudy and 
correct every one's particular Detects, and 
wrong Inclinations) when the Lad was to 
be left to himiclt, or the prevailing Intecli- 
on of his Fellows, the greateſt Dart oi the 

tour and twenty Hours, 
But Fathers obſerving, that Fortune is 
often molt ſucceſofully courted by bo! a1 
bull. u 
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buſtling Men, are glad to fee their Sons 
pert ard forward betimes; take it for an 
happy Omen, that they will be thrivin: 
Men, and look on the Tricks they play t eir 
School- fellows, or learn from them, as a 
Proficiency in the Art of Living, and ma- 
king their Way th rough the World. But 
I muſt take the Liberty to ſay, that he 
that lays the Fonndation of his Sons For- 
tune in Vertue and 8 Breed ing, takes 
the only ſure and warrantable Way. And 
tis not the Waggeries or Cheats practis d 
amongit School- boys s; tis not their Rough- 
neſs one to ano: her, nor the well- laid Plots 
of robbin an Or. bare together. that make 
an able Man : but the Principles of juſtice, 
Generoſity, alu! Sobricty, join d with bh 
ſervation. ai * anſtry, Qualit es which 
judge Schocl- boys do not learn muh of une 
another: And if a wung Gentleman, bre 
at Home, be not taiight wore of th.m than 
he could I-arn at School, his Father has 
made a very ili Choe of a Tutor. Take 
a Boy from the Top of a Grammar Schl, 
and one of tl, e ſame Ag ', brel zs he ſhould 
be, in his Father's Fanny, and bring them 
into good Conpany trgrhier, and then tre 
v-inich of the two will lave the more Man- 
I; Carriage and deres Eimſelf with the 
more bee ming Allucence to Strangers. 
Here innagine the School- boy's Confidence 
Will either fail or diſcredit him; and if 
it be ſuch as fits him only for the Conver- 
{ation 
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ſation of Boys, he were better be without 
It. 

Vice, if we may believe the general Com- 
plaint, ripens ſo taſt nouw-a-days. and runs 
up to Seed ſo early in young People, that 
it is impojiible to keep a Lad from the fpread- 
ing Contagion, if you will venture him A- 
bro! in the Herd, and truſt to Chance or 
his own Inclination for the Choice of his 
Company at School. By what Fate Vice 
has fo thriven amongſt us theſe Years palt 
and by what Hands it has been nurs'd up 
into ſo uncontroul'd a Dominion, I ſhall 
leave to ethers to enquire. I with, that 
thoſe who complain of the great Decay oft 
Chriſtian Piety and Vertue every where, 
and of Learning and acquir'd Improvements 
in the Gentry of this Generation, weuld 
conſider how to retri:ve them in the next. 
This I am fire, that if the Foundation of 
it be not laid in the Education and Prin- 
cipling of the Youth, all other Endeavours 
will be in vain. And if the Innocence, So- 
briety, and Induſtry of thoſe who are co- 
ming up, Le not taken Care of and pre- 
ſorv'd, "twill be riticulons to expect, that 
thote who are to ſuccetd 1:xt en the Stage, 
ſhould abound in that Ver:ne, Ability, and 
4 earning. winch has hitherto miade Erg- 
Lmd conitderable in the World. I was go- 
ing to add Courage too. though it has been 
lonk'd on as the natural Inheritance of Eng- 
liſh-men. What has been talk'd of ſome 

late 
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late Actions at Sea, of a Kind unknown to 
our Anceſtors, gives me Occaſion to ſay, 
that Debauckery ſinks the Courage of Men; 
and when Dilloluteneſs has eaten out the 
Senſe of true Honour, Bravery ſeldom ſtays 
long after it. And I think it impoſlible 
to find an Inſtance © any Nation, howe- 
ver renown'd for their Valour, who ever 
kept their Credit in Arms, or made them- 
ſelves redoubtable amongſt their Neighbours, 
after Corruption had once broke through, 
and diſſolvd the Reſtraint of Diſcipline, 
and Vice was grown to ſuch an Head, that it 
durſt ſhew it ſelf bare-fac'd, without being 
out of Countenance. 
Tis Vertue then, direct Ver- 
Vertue. tue, which is the hard and valu- 
able Part to be aim'd at in Edu- 
cation, and not a forward Pertneſs, or any 
little Arts of Shifting. All other Conſide- 
rations and Accompliutiments ſhould give 
Way, and be poſtpon d to this. This is the 
ſolid and ſubſtantial Good, which Tutors 
ſhould not only read Lectures, aud talk of, 
but the Labour and Art ot Education ſhauld 
furniſh the Mind with, and falten there, 
and never ceaſe till the yaung Man had a 
true Reliſh of it, and plac'd his Strength, 
his Glory, and his Pleaſure in it. 
The more this advances, the 
Company. eaſter Way will be wade for all o- 
ther Accompliſliments, in their 
Turns. For he that is brought to ſubmit 
to 
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to Vertue, will not be refractary, or reſty, 
in any Thing that becomes him; and there- 
fore I cannot but prefer Br: eding of a young 
Gentleman at Home in his Father's Sight, 
under a good Governor, as much the beſt 
and ſafeſt Way to this great and main End 
of Education, when it can be had, and 1s 
order'd as it ſhould be. Gentlemens Hou- 
ſes are ſeldom without Variety of Compa- 
ny: They thould uſe their Sons to all the 
ſtrange Faces that come there, and engage 
them in Converſation with Men of Parts 
and Breeding, as ſoon as they are capable 
of it. And why thoſe who live in the 
Country ſhould not take them with them, 
when they make Viſits of Civility to their 
Neighbours, I know not. This I am ſure, 
a Father that breeds his Son at Home, has 
the Opportunity to have him more in his 
own Company, and there give him what 
Encouragement he thinks fit ; and can keep 
him bettcr from the Taint of Servants, and 
the meaner Sort of People, than is poil:ble 
to be done Abroad. But what ſhall be re- 
ſolw'd in the Caſe, muſt in great Meaſure 
be loft to the Parents, to be dctermin'd by 
their Circuniſtances and Conveniencies; on- 
ly I think it the worlt Sort of good Hul- 
bandry, for a Father not to {train himſelf 
a little for his Son's Breeding; which, let 
his Condition be what it will, is the beſt 
Portion he can leave him. But ik, after 
all, it mall be thought by ſome, that the 
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Breeding at Home has too little Compa- 
ny. and that at ordinary Schiobls, not ſuch 
as it ſhould be for a young Gemleman, I 
think there might be Ways found out to a- 
void the Inconveniencies on the one Side and 
the other. 

. 71. Having under Confideration how 
great the Influence of Cempary 1s, and how 
prone we ure all, eſpecially Children, to I- 
mitation, I mult here take the Liberty to 
mind Parents of this one Thirg, viz. That 
he that will have his Son have a Reſpect for 
him, and his Orders, mult himſelf have a 
great Reverence for his Son. Max- 
i ma debetur Pueris reverentia. You 
muſt do nothing before him,which 
you would not have him: imitate. If any 
Thing ſcape you, which you wonld have 
paſs to Fault in him, he will be ſure for a 
Shelter himſelf under your Example, and 
ſhelter himfelf ſo as that it will not be 
eaſy to come at him, to correct it in him 
the right Way. It you punith him for 
what he ſecs you practiſe your ſelf, he wall 
not think that Severity to proceed from 
Kindneſs in you, careful to amend a Fault 
in him; but will be apt to interpret it, the 
Peeviſhneſs and arbitrary Imperiouſneſs of 
a Father, who, without any Ground for it, 
would deny his Son the Liberty and Plea- 
{ures he takes himſelf. Or if you allume 

to your ſelf the Liberty you have taken, 
as a Priviledge belonging to riper Years, 
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to which a Child muſt not aſpire, you do 
but add new Force to your Example, and 
recommend the Action the more powerful- 
ly to him. For you mult always remem- 
ber, that Children affect to be Men earli- 
er than is thought; and they love Breeches, 
not for their Cut or Eaſe, but becauſe the 
having them 1s a Mark or a Step towards 
Man-hood. What I ſay of the Father's 
Carriage before his Children, muſt extend 
it felt to all thoſe who have any Authori— 
ty over thein, or for whom he would have 
them have any Reſpect. 

g. 72, But to return to the 
Buſineſs of Rewards and Pun H- 3 
ments. All the Actions of Child- - 
iſhneſs and unfaſhionable Carriage, and 
whatever Time and Age will of it ſelf be 
ſure to reform, being (as I have ſail) ex- 
empt from the Diſc ipline of the Rod, there 
will not be ſo much need of beating Chil- 
dren, as is generally made Ule of. To 
which, if we add learning to read, write, 
dance, foreign Language, Cc. as under tl.e 
{ame Priviledge, there will be but very rare- 
ly any Occaſion for Blows or Force in an 
ingenious Education. The right Way to 
teach them thoſe Things, 1s, to give them 
a Liking and Inclination to what you pro- 
pole to them to be learn'd, and that will 
engage their Induſtry and Application. This 
I think no hard Matter to do, if Children 
be handl'd as they ſhould be, and the Re- 
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wards and Puniſhments above- ment ion'd be 
carefully apply d, and with them theſe few 
Rules obſerv'd in the Method of inſtructing 


them. 


L. 73. 1, None of the Things 


Taſe. they are to learn, ſhould ever be 

made a Burden to them, or 1m- 
pos'd on then as a Taſte, Whatever is fo 
propos'd, preſently becomes irkſome; the 
Mind takes in Averſion to it, though be- 
tore it were a Thing of Delight or Indit- 
ferency. Let a Child be but order'd to 
whip his eh at a certain Time every Day, 
whether he has or has not a Mind to it; 
let this be hut requir'd ot him as a Duty, 
wherein he mult ſpend ſo many Hours Morn- 
ing and Alt ruoon, and ſce whether he 
will not ſocn be weary ot any Play at this 
Rate. Is it not fo with grown Men? What 
they do cheartully of themſelves, do they 
not preſently grow ſick of, and can no 
more endure. 25 ſoon as they find it is ex- 
pected of them as 2 Duty ? Children have 
as much a Mind to ſhew, that they are 
free, that their own good Actions come 
{rom themſelves, that they are abſolute 
and independent, as any of the proudelt 
of you grown Men, think ef them as you 
pleaſe, 
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© 74. 2, As a Conſconence of 
this, they ſhould ſeldom be put 
abaut doing even thole Things 
you have got an Inclination in them Nas 
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but when they have a Mind and Diſpoſti- 
tion to it. He that loves Reading, Wri- 
ting, Muſick, Sc. finds yet in hinielf cer- 
tain Seaſons wherein thoſe Things have 
no Reliſh to him; and if at that Time 
he forces himſelf to it, he only pothers and 
wearies h1:itclt to no Purpoſe. $0 it is 
with Children. This Change of Temper 
ſhould be carctully obſerv'd in them, and 
the favourable S-afors of Aptitude and In- 
clination be hredtully laid hold of; And if 
they are not viten enough forward of them- 
ſelves, a good Diſpoſit ion {ſhould be talk'd 
into them, bciore they be ſet upon any 
Thing. This I think no kard Matter tor 
a dilcreet Tutor to do, who has findy'd 
his Pupil's Temper, and will be at little 
Pains to fill his Head with ſuitable Idea's, 
ſuch as may make him in Love with the 
preſent Buſineſs. By this Means a great 
deal of Lime and Tiring would be favd ; 
tor a Child will Laru three times as much 
when he is zu Iune, as he will with double 
the Time and Pains, when he goes awk- 
wardly, or is Cragg'd unvilingly to it. 
If this were minded as it ſhould, Children 
might be permitted to weary themſelves 
with Play, and yet have Time enough to 
learn what is ſuited to the Capacity of each 
Age. But ro ſuch thing is confider'd in 
the ordinary Var of Eincation, noi can 
it wil be. The: rough Dit ipline of the 
Rod is built upon otucr Principles, has no 

At- 
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Attraction in it, regards not what Hu- 
mour Children are in, nor looks after ta- 
vourable Seaſons of Inclination. And in- 
deed 1t would be ridiculous, when Compul- 
ſion and Blows have rais'd an Averſion in 
the Child to his Taſk, to expect he ſhould 
freely of his own Accord leave his Play, 
and with Pleaſure court the Occaſions of 
Learning; whereas, were Matters order'd 
Tight, lzarning any Thing they ſhould be 
taught, might be made as much a Recre- 
ation to their Play, as their Play 1s to 
their Learning: The Pains are equal on 
both Sides. Nor is it that which troubles 
them; for they love to be buſy, and the 
(.hanze and Variety is that which natural- 
ly del ghts them. The only Odds is in 
that which we call Play; they act at Li- 
b:rty, and employ their Pains (whereof 
ycu may oblerve them never ſparing) free- 
ly; but what they are to learn, is forc'd 
upon them; they are call'd, compell d, 
and Criven to it. This is that, that at firſt 
Entrance balks and cools them; they want 
their Liberty: Get them but to ask their 
Tutor to teach them, as they do often their 
Play-ſellows, inſtead of his calling upon 
them to learn; and they being ſatisfy ' d, 
that they act as freely in this, as they do 
in other Things, tliey will go on with as 
much Pleaſure in it, and it will not dit- 
fer from their other Sports and Play. By 
theſe Ways carefully purſu d, a Child may 
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be brought to deſire to be taught any ,Rþing 
% have a Mind ,he thould; learn, The 
Lardeſt Part, I conteſs, is with the firſt of 
elduſt.;; but when vice he is let right, 3d 
is cal þy him to lead the reſt whither one 
Will. | 1 
F. 73. Though it be paſt doubt, that 
the fitteſt Time for Children to learn any 
Thing, is, when their Minds: are in Tane, 
and welf diſpas'd to it; when neither Flac 
ging ot Spirit, nor Intentneſs ot Thought. 
upon ſomething elle, makes them awkward 
and averſe; yet two Things are to be ta- 
ken Care of, 1. That theſe Seaſons either 
not being warily oblerv'd, and laid hold 
on, as otten as they return; or elſe, nat 
returning as often as they thoul1, the Im- 
provement of the Child be not thereby neg- 
lected, and fo he be let grow into an ha- 
bitual Ialeneſs, and conftiim'd in this In- 
diſpoſition. 2. That though other Things 
zre ill leara'd, when the Mind is eithet 
indiſpos'd, or otherwiſe taken up, yet it is 
o great Moment, and worth our Endea- 
vours, to teach the Mind to get the Ma- 
ſtery over it ſelf, and to be able, upon 
Choice, to take it ſelf off from the hot Pur- 
fait of one Thing, and fet it ſelf upon a- 
nother with Facility and Delight, or at a- 
ny Time to ſhake oft its Slugziſhneſs. and 
vigorouſly employ it ſelf about what Rea- 
ſon, or the Advice of another ſhall direct. 
This is to be done in Children, by try- 
| E 10g 
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ing them ſometimes, when they are by La- 
zineſs unbent, or by Avocation bent ano- 
ther Way, and endeavouring to make them 
buckle to the Thing propos'd. If by this 
Means the Mind can get an habitual Do- 
minion over it ſelf, lay by Ideas or Buſi- 
neſs, as Occaſion requires, and betake it 
ſelf to new and leſs acceptable Employ- 
ments,without Reluctancy or Diſcompoſure, 
it will be an Advantage of more Conſe- 
quence than Latin or Logi k, or moſt of 
thoſe Things Children are uſually requir'd 
to learn. | 


& 76. Children being more 
active and buſy in that Age, than 
in any other Part of their Life, 
and being indifferent to any Thing they 
can do, ſo they may be but doing, Dan- 
cing and Scotch-hoppers would be the ſane 
Thing to them, were the Encouragements 
and Di ſcouragements equal. But to Things 
we would have them learn, the great and 
only Diſcouragement I can obſerve, is, that 
they are call'd to it, tis made their Buſmeſs, 
they are teaz d and chid about it, and do 
it with Trembling and Apprchenſion; or, 
when they come willingly to it, are kept 
too long at it, till they are quite t ir d: 
All which intrenches too much on that na- 
tural Freedom they extreamly affect. And 
it is that Liberty alone which gives the 
trne Reliſn and Delight to their ordinary 
Play-Games, Turn the Tables, and my 
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will find, they will ſoon change their Ap- 
plication, eſpecially if they ſee the Exam- 

ples of others, whom they eſteem and think 
above themſelves. And it the Things which 
they obſerve others to do, be N ſo, 
that they inſinuate themſelves into them, 
as the Priviledge of an Age or Condition 
above theirs, then Ambition, and the De- 
ſire ſtill to get forward and higher, and to 
be like thoſe above them, will ſet them 
on work, and make them go on with Vi- 
gor and Pleaſure; Pleaſure in what they 
have begun by their own Deſire; in which 
Way the Enjoyment of their dearly belo- 
ved Freedom will be no ſmall Encourage- 
ment to them. To all which, if there be 
added the Satisfaction of Credit and Re- 
putation, I am apt to think there u ill need 
no other Spur to excite their Appi:cation 
and Aſſiduity, as much as is neceſſary. I 
confeſs, there needs Patience ana Skill, Gen- 
tleneſs and Attention, and a prudent Con- 
duct to attain this at firſt, But why have 
you a Tutor, if there wzeded no Pains ? 
But when this is once eftabliſh'd. ail the 
reſt will follow, more eaſily than in any 
more ſevere and imper: is Diſcipline. And 
I think it no hard Matter to gain this 
Point; I am ſurc it will not be, where 
Children have no ill Examples ſ-t before 
them, The great Danger th retore 1 ap- 
prehend, is only from *ervants. and! other 
ilL order d Chiluren, or fir h other vie bbs 
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or fooliſh People, who ſpoil Children both: 
by the ill Pattern they ft before them n 
their owu ill Manacrs, and by giving them 
together, the two Things they ſhould ne- 
ver have at once; I mean vicious Pleaſures 
and Commendation 25 
g. 77. As Children ſhould. ve- 
Chiding. ry ſeldom be corrected by Blows, 
ſo I think frequent, and eipeci- 
ally paſhonate Chiding of almoſt as ill Cou- 
ſequence. It lefiens the Authority of the 
Parents, and the Reſpect of the Child; for 
I bid you ſtill remember, they diſtinguith 
early betwixt Paſſion and Reaſon : And 
as they cannot but have a Rev rence tor 
what comes from the latter, fo they quick- 
ly grow into a Contempt of the tormer ; 
or if it cauſes a preſent Terror, yet it 
ſoon wears off, and natural In: lination 
will eafily learn to flight ſuch Scare-crows 
which make a Noiſe, but are not anima- 
ted by Reaſon. Children being to be re— 
ſtrain'd by the Parents only in vicious 
(which, in their tender Years, are only a 
tew) Things, a Look or Nod only ouglit 
to correct them, when they do amiſs; or, 


if Words are ſometimes to be us'd, they | 


ought to be grave, kind, and ſober, repre- 
ſenting the Ill or Unbecomingueſs of the 
Faults, rather than a hay Kating of the 
Child for it; which makes him not ſuffi- 
ciently diltinguiſh, whether. your Diſlike 
be not more directed to him, than his 
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Fault. Paſſionate Chiding uſ1ally carries 
rough and ill Language with it, which 
has this tirther ill Effect, that it teaches 
ant jultiſies it in Children: And the Names 
that their Parents or Præceptors give them, 
they will not be aſham'd or backward to 


beltow on others, having ſo good Author:- 
7 tor the Uſe of them. 


L. 78. I toreſce here it will he 
objected to me, What then, will 
you have Children never beaten 
This will be to 
tet looſe the Reins to all Kind of Diſor- 
der. Not ſo much, as is imagin'd, if 2 
right Courſe has been taken in the firſt 
Seaſoning of their Minds, and implanting 
that Awe of their Parents above- ment io- 
ned. For Beating, hy. conſtant Obſervati- 
on, is found to do little Good, where the 
Smart of it is all the Puniſhment is fear d 
or felt in it; for the Influence of that quick- 
ly wears out, with the Memory ot it: 
But yet there is one, and but one Fault, 
tor which, I think, Children ſhould be 
beaten and that is, Ob/{imacy or Rebel!;- 
on. And in this too, I would have it or- 
der'd fo, it it can be, that the Shame of 
the W hipping, and not the Pain, ſhould 
be the greateſt Part of the Puniſhment. 
Shame of doing amils, and deſerving Cha- 

tiſement, is the only true Reſtraint be- 
longing to Vertue. The Smart of the Rod, 
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if Shame accompanies it not, ſoon ceaſes, 
and is forgotten, and will quickly, by Uſe, 
loſe its Terror. I have known the Chil- 
dren of a Perſon of Quality kept in Awe, 
by the Fear of having their Shoes pull'd 
off, as much as others by Apprehenſions 
of a Rod hanging over them. Some ſuch 
Puniſhment I think better than Beating ; 
for, tis Shame of the Fault, and the Di- 
gracethat attends it, that they ſhould ſtand 
in Fear of, rather than Pain, if you would 
have them have a Temper truly ingenious, 
But Stubbornneſs, and an obſ inate Diſobedi- 
euce, muſt be maſter d with Force and Blows; 
tor this there is no other Remedy. What- 
ever particular Action you bid him do, or 
forbear, you muſt be ſure to ſee your ſelf 
obey d; no Quarter in this Caſe, no Reſi- 
ſtance. For when once it comes to be a 
Tryal of Skill, a Conteſt: for Maſtery be- 
twixt you, as it is if you command, and 
he refuſes, you muſt be ſure to carry it, 
whatever Blows 1t coſts, if a Nod or Words 
will not prevail; unleſs, for ever after, 
vou intend to hve in Obedience to your 
Son. A prudent and kind Mother, of my 
Acquaintance, was, on ſuch an Occ afien, 
forc'd to whip her little Daughter, at her firſt 
coming Home from Nurſe, eight Times 
ſucceſhively the ſame Morning, before ſhe 
couid maſter her Stubborwmeſs, and obtain a 
Compliance in a very eaſy and indifferent 


Matter. If ſhe had left off ſooner, and 
ſtopp'd 
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ſtopp'd at the ſeventh Whipping, ſhe had 
ſpoil'd the Child for ever, and, by her un- 
prevailing Blows, only confirm'd her Re- 


fractarineſt, very hardly afterwards to be 


cur d: But wiſely 8 till ſhe had 
bent her Mind, and ſuppl'd her Will, the 
only End of Correction and Chaſtiſement, 
{he eftabliſh'd her Authority throughly in 
the very firſt Occaſions, and had ever at- 
ter a very ready Compliance and Obedi- 
ence in all Things from her Daughter; for 
as this was the firſt Time, ſo I think it 
was the laſt too ſhe ever ſtruck her. 

The Pain of the Rod, the firff Occaſion 
that requires it, continu'd and increas'd, 
without leaving off till it has throughly 
prvail'd, ſhould firſt bend the Mind, and 
ſettle the Parents yur ; and then Gra- 
vity, mix'd with Kindneſs, ſhould for e- 
ver after keep it. 

This, if well reflected on, would make 
People more wary in the Uſe of the Rod 
and the Cudgel, and keep them from being 
ſo apt to think Beating the ſafe and uni- 
verſal Remedy to be apply'd at Random, 
on all Occaſions. This is certain, howe- 
ver, if it does no Good, it does great Harm; 
if it reaches not the Mind, and makes not 
the Will ſupple, it hardens the Offender ; 
and whatever. Pain he has ſuffer'd tor it, 


it does but indear him to his beloved Stub- 


bornneſs, which has got bim this Time the 
E 4: Victory, 


. , — 
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Victory. and prepares him to Conteſt, and 
hope for it for the future. Thus I doubt 
not, but by ill-order'd Correction, many 
hive been taught to be he and ve- 
fratny, who otherwiſe would have been've- 
ry plant and tractable. For if you pu— 
vith a Child ſo, as if it were only to re- 
vonge the pall U ault, which has rais'd your 
Choler, what Operation can this have up- 
on his Mind, which is the Part to be a— 
nended? If there were no Vin dy Bunn, 
Or Wiltutncſs nix with his Fnult; there 
vans nothing in it that requir'cd the Seve- 
rity of Blows. A kind or grave Admon!t- 
TION, is enough to remedy the Slips of 
Frailtr | Forgetfulneſk , or Inadvertcney, and 
15 a much as they will ftard in need- of. 
Zut it there were 2 Perve ſereſ s in the Mill, 
at it were a deſign'd, retoiv'd I! (obedience, 

the Puniſhment is not to be meaſur'd by 
the Greatneſs or rg ten of the Matter 
wherein it appear, but by the Oppoſition 
it carries, and ſtands in, to that Ke ſpect 
and Submiiion is due to the Father's G7. 
ders; which mult always be rigorouſly ex- 
acted, and the Blows by Pauſes laid on, 
till they reach the Mind, and yon perceive 
the Signs of a true Sorrow, Shame, and 
Purpoſe of Obedience. 

This, I conteſs, requires ſomething more 
thin ſetting Children a Taſk, and whip- 
ping them without any more ado, if it be 
not done, and done to our Fancy. This 


Te- 
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requires Care, Attention, Obſervation, and 
a nice Study of Childrens Tempers, and 
weighting their Faults well, before we come 


to this Sort of Puniſhment. But is not 
that better, than always to have the Rod 
in Hand, as the only Inſtrument of Go- 
verninent ? And by frequent Uſe of it on 
all Occaſions, miſapply and render ineffi- 
cacious this laſt and uſetul Remedy, where 
there is Need of it. For what elſe can 
ve expected, when it is promiſcuouſly us'd 
upon every little Slip? When a Miſtake 
in Concordance, or a wrong Poſition in Verſe, 
{hall have the Severity ot the Laſh, in a 
well-temper'd and induſtrious Lad, as ſure- 
ly as a wiltul Crime in an obſtinate and 
perverſe Offender 5 how can ſich a Way 
of Correction be expected to do Good on the 
Mind, and ſet that right? Which is the 
only Thing to be look'd after: and when 
ict right, brings all the reſt that you can 
deſire along with it. 

d. 79. Where a wrong Bent of the Will 
wants not Amendment, there can be, no 
need of Blows. All other Faults, where 
the Mind is rightly diſpos'd. and refuſes 
not the Government and Authority of the 
Father or Tutor, are but Miſtakes; and 
may often be over-look'd; or when they 
are taken Notice of, need no other but the 
gentle Remecies of Advice, Direction, and 
Reproof, till tha repeated and wilſul Neg- 

EY. lect 
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lect of thoſe, ſhews the Fault to be in the 
Mind, and that a manifeſt Perverſeneſs of 
the Will lies at the Root of their Diſobe- 
dience, But whenever Obſtznacy, which is 
an open Defiance, appears, that cannot be 
wink d at, or neglected, but muſt, in the 
firlt Inſtance, be ſubdu'd and maſter'd, on- 
ly Care muſt be had, that we miltake not 
and we muſt be ſure it 1s Obſtinacy, and 
nothing elſe. 
$ 80. But ſince the Occaſions of Puniſh- 
ment, eſpecially Beating, are as much to 
be avoided as may be, I think it ſhould 
not be often brought to this Point. If the 
Awe I ſpoke of be once got, a Look will 
be ſufficient in moſt Caſes. Nor indeed 
ſhould the ſame Carriage, Seriouſneſs, or 
Application, be expected from young Chil- 
dren, as from thoſe of riper Growth. The 
muſt be permitted, as I ſaid, the foolith 
and childiſh Actions ſuitable to their Years, 
without taking Notice of them, Inadver- 
tency, Careleſneſs, and Gayety, is the Cha- 
racter of that Age. I think the Severity 
I ſpoke of, is not to extend it ſelf to ſuch 
unſeaſonable Reſtraints. Nor is that ha- 
ſtily to be interpreted Obſtinacy or Wil- 
fulneſs, which is the natural Product of 
their Age or Temper. In ſuch Miſcarri- 
ages they are to be aſſiſted, and help'd to- 
wards an Amendment, as weak People un- 
Ger a natural Infirmity; which, though 
they are warn d of, yet every Relapſe muſt 
not 


1 
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not be counted a perfect Neglect, and they 
preſently treated as obſtinate Faults of 
Frailty, as they ſhould never be neglected, 
or let paſs without minding, fo, . the 
Will mix with them, they ſhould never be 


exaggerated, or very ſharply reprov d; but 


with a gentle Hand ſet right, as Time and 
Age permit. By this Means, Children will 
come to ſee what tis in any Miſcarriage, 
that is chiefly offenſive, and ſo learn to a- 
void it. This will encourage them to k: <p 
their Wills right; which is the great Bu- 
ſineſs, when they find that it preſerves 
them from any great Diſpleaſure, and that 
in all their other Fail ings, they meet with 
the kind Concern and Help, rather than 
the Anger, and paſſionate Reproaches of 
their Tutor and Parents. Keep thein from 
Vice, and vicious Diſpoſitions, and ſuch a 
Kind of Behaviour in general will come, 
with every Degree of their Age. as 1s fuit- 
able to that Age, and the Company they 
ordinarily coaverſe with; and as they grow 
in Years, they will grow in Attention and 
Application. But that your Words may 
always carry Weight and Authority with 
them, it it ſhall + appen, upon any Occa- 
fion, that you bid him have off the doing 
of any even childiſh '1';.1nzs, you muſt be 
ſure to carry the Point, aud not lor him 
have the Maſt-ry. Eut vet, I fav, 1. yould 
have the Father {eld em interpoſe his Au- 

E 6 to 
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thority and Command in theſe Caſes, or ir. 
any other, but ſuch as have a Tendency 
to vicious Habits. I think there are bet- 
ter Ways of prevailing with them: And 
a gentle Perſwaſion in Reaſoning, (when 
the firſt Point of Submiſlion to your Will 
is got) will moſt Times do much bet- 
ter. 
bo 88 F. 81. It will perhaps be won- 
Reaſo- der'd, that I mention Reaſoning 
. . with Children; and yet I cannot 
| but think that the true Way of 
dealing with them. They underſtand it as 
early as they do Language; and, if I miſ- 
obſerve not, they love to be treated as ra- 
tional Creatures, ſooner than is imagin'd. 
Iis a Pride ſhould be cheriſh'd in them, 
and as much as can be made the greateſt 
Inſtrument to turn them by. 

But when I talk of Reaſoning, I do not 
intend any other, but ſuch as is ſuited to 
the Child's Capacity and Apprehenſion. No 
Body can think a Boy of three or ſeven 
Years old, ſhould be argu'd with, as a 
grown Man. Long Diſcourſes, and Philo- 
ſophicat Reaſonings, at belt +maze and con- 
found, but do not inſtruct Children. When 
I fay therefore, that they muſt be treated 
as ratios 1 Creatures, I inean, that you ſhould 
make them ſenfiv'e, by tle Mildneſs of 
yonr Carriage, 21d the Compoſure even in 
vour Correction of them, that what you 
do is talbuable in you, and uſeful and 
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n:ce{izry for them; and that it is not out 
of C-pyichio, paſlion, or Fancy, that yon 
command or forbid them any Thing. This 
they are capable of underſtanding; and 
there is no Vertue they ſhould be excited 
to, nor Fault they fliould be kept trom, 
which 1 do not think they may be convin- 
ced of; but it muſt be by ſuch Reaſons as 
their Age and Underſtanding are capable 
of, and thoſe propos'd always in very few 
and plain Words, The Foundations on which 
ſeveral Duties are built, and the Fountains 
of Right and Wrong from which they ſpring, 
are not perhaps eaſily to be let imo the 
Minds of grown Men, not us'd to abitract 
their Lhoushts from common receiv'd O- 
pinious. Much lets are Children capable 
ot R-aſormngs trom remote Principles They 
cannot conceive the Force of loug Deducti- 
ons. The Reaſons that move them, muſt be 
obvious, and level to their | houghts, and 
ſuch as may (if I may fo ſav) be felt, 
and touch + But yet, it their Age, Tem- 
per, and Inclinat ions be conſider'd, there 
will never want fuch Motives, as may be 
ſuſticient to convince them. If there be no 
other more particular, yet theſe will al- 
ways be intelligihle, and of Force e, to de- 
ter them from any Fault, ſit to be taken 
Notice of in them. (biz.) That it will be 
a Difcredit and Diigrace to them and dit- 
pleaſe you. 
ie F. 82. 
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. 82. But of all the Ways 
whereby Children are to be in- Examples. 
ſtructed, and their Manners form- 
ed, the plaineſt, eaſieſt, and moſt efficaci- 
ous, is, to ſet before their Eyes the Exam- 
ples of thoſe Things you would have them 
do, or avoid; which, when they are point- 
ed out to them, in the Practice of Perſons 
within their Knowledge, with ſome Re- 
flexions on their Beauty or Unbecoming- 
neſs, are of more Force to draw or deter 
their Imitation, than any Diſcourſes which 
can be made to them. Vertues and Vices 
can by no Words be fo plainly ſet before 
their Underſtandings, as the Actions of o- 
ther Men will ſhew them, when you di- 
rect their Obſervat ion, and bid them view 
this or that good or bad Quality in their 
Practice. And the Beauty or Uncomlineſs 
of many Things, in good and ill Breed- 
ing, will be better learnt, and make dee 
Impreſſions on them, in the Examples of o- 
thers, than from any Rules or Inſtructions 
can be given about them. 


This is a Method to be us'd, not only 


whilſt they are young, but to be continu'd 
even as long as they ſhall be under another's 
Tuition or Conduct; nay, I know not 
whether it be not the beſt Way to be us'd 
by a F-ther, as long as he ſhall think fit, 
on any Occaſion, to retorm any Thing he 
withes mended in his Son; nothing Pk 


ing ſo gently, and ſo deep, into Mens Minds, 
as 
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as Example. And what Ill they either o- 
ver-look, or indulge in themſelves, they 
cannot but diſlike, and be aſham'd of, when 
it is ſet before them in another. 

$. 83. It may be doubted, con- 
cerning Whipping, when, as the FTipping. 
laſt Remedy, it comes to be ne- 
ceſſary; at what Times, and by whom 
it ſhould be done; whether preſently up- 
on the committing the Fault, whilſt it is 
yet freſh and hot; and whether Parents 
themſelves ſhould beat their Children. As 
to the firſt, I think it ſhould ot be done 
preſently, leaſt Paſhon mingle with it; and 


ſo, though it exceed the juſt Proportion, 


yet it loſe of its due Weight: For even 
Children diſcern when we do Things in Paſ- 
fion. But, as I ſaid before, that has moſt 
Weight with them, that appears ſedately 
to come from their Parents Reaſon ; and 
they are not without this Diſtinction. Next, 
if you have any diſcreet Servant capable 
of it, and has the Place of governing your 
Child, (tor if you have a Tutor, there is 
no Doubt) I think it is beſt the Smart ſhould 
come more immediately from another s Hand, 
though by the Parent s Order, who thould 
ſee it done; whereby the Parent's Authori- 
Pg will be preſerv'd, and the Chili's Aver— 

jon for the Pain it ſuffers, rather to be 
turn'd on the Perſon that imine: iatelv in- 
flicts. For | would hav. a Father |. lm ie 
bis Child, but upon very urgan Nc... a1) and 


av 
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as the laſt Remedy; and then perhaps it 
will be fit to do it fo, that the Child ſhould 
not quickly forget it. 

F. 84, But. as I ſaid before, Beating is 
the worlt, and therefore the lait Means to 
he us'd in the Correction of Children; and 
that only in Caſes of Extremity, after all 
gentler Ways have been try d, and prov d 
unſucceſeful; which, if well obſerv'd, there 
will be very ſeldoin any Nee4 ot Blows. 
For, it not being to be 1mnagin'd, that a 
Child will often, it ever, diſpute his Fa- 
ther s preſent Command in any particu» 
lar Initance: and the Father not interpo: 
ſing his abſolute Authority, in peceinpto- 
ry Rules, concerning either childiſtror än- 
different Actions, wherein his Son. 18 to 
have his Liberty, or concerning Ins Ltarn- 
ing or Improvement, wherein there is no 
Compulſion to be us d. There remains on- 
ly the Prohibition of fome vicious Actions, 
wherein a Child is capable of Oi, 
and conſequently can deſerve Beat ing; and 
ſo there will be but very tew Occaſions of 
that Diſcipline to be us d by any one, who 
conſiders well. and orders his Chitd s Eduy 
cation as it hould be. For the firſt ſeven 
Years, what Vices can a Child be: guitty 
or, but Lyiuo, or ſome 11-natur d Tricks, 
tie repeated Commillion whereof, after his 
Father s direct Command againit it, thall 
bring him into theCondenination of O ina 
cy, and the Chaſtiſement of the Rod? If any 

| vicious 
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vicious Inclination in him. be, in the fit 
Appearance and Inſtances of it, treated as it 
mould be, firſt with your Wonder, and then, 
returning again a ſecond Time, drfevunte 
nunc d with the ſevere Prow of the Father, 
Tutor, and all about him, and Treatment 
ſvitable tothe Stateof Dilcredit before-inenti- 
ond; and this continu'd't ill he be made ſen- 
{ible, and aſham'd of his Fault, I imagme 
there will be no need of any orher Carre- 
ction, nor ever any Occaſion to come to 
Blo.vs. The Necethty ot ſuch Chaſtiſe- 
ment, is uſu; ally the Conſequence only of 
former Indulgencies or Neglects. It vici- 
ous Inclinations were watch'd from the Be- 
ginning, and the firſt Irregulariti's which 
they caus'd, corrected by thoſe gentler Ways, 
we thould ſeldom have to do with more 
than one Diforder at once; which would 
be eaſily ſet right, without any Stir or 
Noiſe, and not require fo harth a Difct- 
pline as Bea ing. Ihus one by one, as 
they appear d, they might all be weeded 
out, withont any Signs or Memory that 
ever they had been there, But we letting 
their Fanlts (by indulging and humour- 
ing our little Ones) grow up, till they 
are ſturdy and numerous, and the Detor- 
mity of them makes us alhanrd and un- 
eaſy, we are tain to cone to the Viewan 
and the Harrow. the Spade and the Pix- 
Ax. muſt go dup to come at the Roots; 
and all the Force, Skill, and Dil:gznce we 
Can 
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can uſe, is ſcarce enough to cleanſe the vi- 
ciated Seed-Plat, over grown with Weeds, 
and reſtore us the Hopes of Fruits, to re- 
ward our Pains in its Seaſon. 

& 85. This Courſe, if obſerv'd, will ſpare 
both Father and Child the Trouble ot re- 
peated Injunctions, and multiply'd Rules 
of Doing and Forbearing. For I am of 
Opinion, that of thoſe Actions which tend 
to vicious Habits, (which are thole alone 
that a Father ſhould interpoſe his Autho- 
rity and Commands in) none ſhould be for- 
bidden Children, till they are found guil- 
ty of them. For ſuch untimely Prohibiti- 


ons, if they do nothing worſe, do at leaſt 


ſo much towards teaching and allowing 'em, 
that they ſappoſe, that Children may be 
guilty of them, who would poſſibly be ſa- 
fer in the Ignorance of any ſuch Faults. 
And the beſt Remedy to ſtop them, is, as 
I have ſaid, to ſhew Wonder and Amaze- 
ment at any ſuch Action, as hath a vici- 
ous Tendency, when it is firſt taken No- 
tice of in a Child. For Example, when 
he is firſt found in a Lie, or any ill- na- 
tur'd Trick, the firſt Remedy ſtiould be, 
to talk to him of it as a ffrange monſterous 
Matter, that it could not be imagiu'd he 


would have done, and ſo ſhame him out 


of it. | 
. 85. It will be (tis like) objected, That 
whatſoever I fancy of the Tractableneſs of 
Children, and the Prevalency of thoſe ſot- 
ter 
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ter Ways of Shame and Commendation, 
yet there are many, who will never apply 
themſelves to their Books, and to what 


they — to learn, unleſs they are ſcourg d 
his 


to it. „ fear, is nothing but the Lan- 
guage of ordinary Schools and Faſhion, 
which have never ſuffer d the other to be 
try'd as it ſhould be, in Places where it 
could be taken Notice of. by, elſe, does the 
Learning of Latin and Greek need the Rod, 
when French and Italian weed it not? Chil- 
dren learn to dance and fence without Whip- 
ping; nay, Arithmetick, Drawing, Cc. they 
apply themſelves well enough to without 
Beating: Which would e one ſuſpect, 
that there is ſomething ſtrange, unnatural, 
and diſagreeable to that Age, in the Things 
requir'd in Grammar - Schools, or in the 
Methods us d there, that Children cannot 
be brought to, witliout the Severity ot the 
Laſh, and hardly with that too; or elſe, 
that it is a Miſtake, that thoſe Tongues 
could not be taught them without Beat- 
ing. 
d. 87. But let us ſuppoſe ſome ſo negli- 
gent or 1dle, that they will not be brought 
to learn by the gentle Ways propos'd : For 
we muſt grant, that there will be Children 
found of all Tempers; yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough Diſcipline of the 
Cudgel is to be us'd to all. Nor can any 
one be concluded unmanageable by the ml- 
der Methods of Government, till they wa 

en 
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been thronobly try upon him; and if they 
will not prevail with him to ule his“ En- 
deavours and do what is in his Power 
to do, wel make no Excuſts tbr the Obſti- 
nate. Blows are the proper Remedies tor 
thoſe; but Blows laid on in a Way diffe- 
rent from the ordinary. He that wilfully 
neglects his Book, and {tnbbornly: retul:s 
any Thing he can do, requir'd of him by 
his Father, expreling hiniſelf in a poſitive 
ſerious Coumant, ihould not be corrected 
with two or three angry Lathes, for not 
performing h1s Tatk, and the fame Puniſh- 
ment repeated again and again upon every 
the like Default: But when it is brought 
to that Paſs, that Wiltulneſs evidently thews 
it ſett, and makes Blows neceſſary, I think 
the Chaſtiſ-ment ſhould be little more ſe- 
date, and a little more ſevere, and the 
Whipping (mingl'd with Admonition be- 
tween) to continu d, til the Impreiſions of 
it on the Mind were tound legible in the 
Fa e, Voice, and Submithon of the Child, 
not fo ſenſible of the Smart, as of the Fant 
he has been guilty of, and melting in tri. 
Sorrow under it. If fuch a Correction as 
this, try'd ſame fe Times at fit Diſtan- 
ces, and carry'd to the utinoſt Severity. 
with the viſible Ditpleaſure of the Father 
all the while. will not work the Effect, turn 
the Mind, and produce a turvre Comp! 
ance what can be hop'd from Blus, an 
to w hat Purpoſe ſhould they be any moro 
| us & + 
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us'd? Heating, when pu can expect no Long 
from it, wall Joak mopre fike the Fury. 
an enrag d, Enemy, than the good Wall of 
2 compallionate, Friend; and ſuch Cha- 
ſlſfement carries with it only Provocation, 
without any Proſpect of Amendment. If 
it be any Fathers Misfortune to have A 
Son thus peryepſe au; untractable, ] know 
not what niore he can, do,, but ,: ray {or 
kim. But, T.ip:giue tr, tet be 
taken with Children from the Beginning, 
very tew will be fouad to, he ſuch; and when 
there are.any ſuch .Initanges, they are not 
to be =o R 5 tor the TATA t Ugle, 
„ho are better. natur d, and mity be. anag d 
Nn n ge no, 
8. S8. It a Tutor can be, got, „ 
that, thinking h.mſe li iy the Fa- Tutor, 
ther's Place, charg d, With his. 
Care, and rditling lee Things, . ill at 
the Beginning ap; y hi nſeif td put them 
ju Prachice, he; will afterwargs find, his 
Work very caſy; and you will, Lgueſs, have 
your Son in a little Line agreater Proficient 
in both L arning and Breeding. than per- 
baps you imagius But let him by na Means 
beat him at,auy Time, without your Con- 
ſent and Dire&ion ;_ at leaſt till you have 
Experience of his Piſe ret ion and Temper. 
But yet to keep up his Authority with his 
Pupil, beſides concealing that he has not 
the Power of the Rod, you mult be ſure 
to ule him with great Reſpect your ſelf, 


and 
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and cauſe all your Family to do fo too : 
For you cannot expect your Son ſhould have 
any Regard for one, whom he ſees you, or 
his Mother, or others ſlight, If think 
him worthy of Contempt, you have cho- 
ſen amiſs; and if you ſhew any Contempt 
of him, he will hardly ſcape it from your 
Son: And whenever that happens, whate- 
ver Worth he may have in himſelf, and A- 
bilities for this Employment, they are all 
loſt to your Child, and can aftewards ne- 
ver be made uſeful to him. 

L. 89. As the Father's Example muſt teach 
the Child Reſpect for bis Tytor, ſo the Tu- 
tor's Example muſt lead the Child into thoſe 
Actions he would have him do. His Pra- 
Etice muſt by no Means croſs his Precepts 
unleſs he intend to ſet him wrong. It will 
be to no Purpoſe for the Tutor to talk of 
the Reſtraint of the Pailions, whillt any of 
his own are let looſe; and he will in vain 
endeavour to reform any Vice or Indecen- 
cy in his Pupil, which he allows in him- 
felf. III Patterns are ſure to be follow'd 
more than good Rules; and therefore he 
muſt alfo carefully preſerve him from the 
Influence of iil Precedents, efpecially the 
molt dangerous of all, the Examples of the 
Servants; from whoſe Company he is to 
be kept, not by Prohibitions, for that will 
but give him an Itch after it, but by o- 
ther Ways I have mention'd. 


6. 90. 
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90. In all the whole Buſi- 

neſs of Education, there is no- Governor. 
thing like to be leſs hearken'd to, 

or harder to be well obſerv'd, than what I 
am now going to ſay; and that is, That 
Children mould, from their firſt Beginnin 
to talk, have ſome diſcreet, ſober, nay, viſe 
Perſon about them, whoſe Care it ſhould 
be to faſhion them aright, and keep them 
from all Ill, eſpecially the Infection of bad 
Company. I think this Province requires 
great Subriety, Temperance, Tenderneſs, Dili- 
gence, and Diſcretion ; Qualities hardly to 
be found united in Perſons, that are to be 
had for ordinary Salaries ; nor eaſily to be 
found any where. As to the Charge of it, 
I think it will be the Money beſt laid out, 
that can be, about our Children; and there- 
fore, though it may be expenſive more than 
is ordinary, yet it cannot be thought dear. 
He that at any Rate procures his Child a 
good Mind, well- principl'd, temper'd to 
Vertue and Uſefulneſs, and adorn d with 
Civility and good Breeding, makes a bet- 
ter Purchaſe for him, than if he laid out 
the Money for an Addition of more Earth 
to his former Acres Spare 't in Toys and 


Play-Games, in Silk and Riobonds, Laces, 


and other uſeleſs Expences as nuch as you 
pleaſe; but be not ſparing in ſo men 
a Part as this. Tis not good Hut fry 
to make his Fortune rich, and is . ind 
poor. I have often with great Am . * 1 

a. 
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keen People, laviſh it protuſely-in tricking 
up their Children in ine Cloths, lodging 
and feeding then ſumptuoufly, allowing 
thent more than enough of uſeleſs Servants, 
aud yet at the ſame Lune ſtarve their Minds, 
and not take ſuth jent Care to cover that, 
which is the, meſt thametul Nakednefs, viz. 
Their nat url wrong Iuclinations and Ig- 
norauce.. his I can look on as, no other 
than a Sacrihgeng to their own Vanity, it 
ſhewing more their Pride, than true Care 
of the Good of their Children, whatſoever 

qu enijloy tothe Advantage of your Sons 
find: wil, {hew. your true Kindneſs, tho 
it be to the tung of lis Eſtate. Awiſe 
an good Klan can hardly want either. te 
Opinion or Acality of being great and ;hap- 
py ; but he that is fooliſh or vicious, can 
be neither great nor happy, what Eltate 
ſotver you ave him: Anu I k you, 
Whether there be not Men in the World, 
whom you had rather have your San be with 
five hundred Pounds per Anmm, than fone 
other you know with Foe thouſand Pounds ? 

d. 91. The Conſideration of Charge ought 
not therefore to deter thoſe who are able, 
The great Difficulty will be where to finc a 
prep?r Perſon : For thoſe of ſmall Age, Paits, 
and Vertue, are un% for this Employment, 
and thoſe that have greater, will hardly 
be got to undertake ſuch a Charge. You 


mult therefore look out early, and enquire 


every where; for the World has People 1 
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all Sorts. And I remember, Montaigne ſays, 
in one of his Eſſays, That the learned Cr 
Valio was fain to make Trenchers at Baſle, 
to keep himſelt from ſtarving, when his 
Father would have given any Money for 
iuch a Tutor for his Son, and Caſtalio have 
willingly embrac'd ſuch an Employment 
upon very reaſonable Terms; but this was 
tor want oft Intelligence. 

S. 92. If you find it difficult to meet 
with tuch a Tutor as we deſire, you are not 
to wonder. I only can ſay, ſpare no Care 
nor Coſt to get ſuch an one. All Things 
are to he had that Way: And I dare aflurc 
vou, that if you can get a good one, you 
will never repent the Charge; but will al- 
ways have the Satisfaction to think it the 
Money, of all other, the beſt lay d out. 
But be fure take no Body upon Friends, or 
charitable, no, nor bear great Coinmenda- 
tions. Nay, it you will do as you ought, 
the Reputation of a ſobec Man, with a good 
Stock of Learning, (which is all uſually 
requir d in a Tutor) will not be enough 
to ſerve your Turn. In this Choice, be as 
curious as you would be in that of a Wife 
for him; tor you muſt not think of Try), 
or Changing afterwards : That will cauſe 
great Inconvenience to you, and greater to 
your Son. When I conſider the Scruples 
and Cautions I here lay in your Way, m:- 
thinks it looks as if I advis'd you to ſome— 
thing, which I would have offer d at, but 
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in Effect not done. But he that ſhall con- 
ſider, how much the Buſineſs of a Tutor, 
rightly employ'd, lies out of the Road, 
and how remote it is from the Thoughts 
of many, even of thoſe who propoſe to 
themſelves this Employment, will perhaps 
be of my Mind, that one fit to educate and 
form the Mind of a young Gentleman, is 
not every where to be found, and that more 
than ordinary Care is to be taken in the 
Choice of him, or elſe you may fail of your 
End. 

S. 92, The Character of a ſober Man and 
a2 Scholar, is, as I have above obſerv'd, 
what every one expects in a Tutor. This 
generally is thought enough, and 15 all that 
Parents commonly look for: But when 
ſuch an one has enmty'd out into his Pu- 
pil all the Latin and Logick he has brought 
from the Univerſity, will that Furniture 
make him a fine Gentleman? Or can it be 
expected, that he ſhould be better bred, bet- 
ter {kill'd in the World, better principl d 
in the Grounds and Foundations of true 
Vertue and Generoſity, than his young Tu- 
tor 1s ? 

Iso form a young Gentleman as he ſhould 
be, *tis fit his Governor ſhould himſelf be 
well bred, underſtand the Ways of Carri- 
age, and Meaſures of Civility in all the 
Variety of Perſons, Times, and Places, and 
keep his Pupil, as much as his Age requires, 


conſtantly to the Obſervation of them. 'This 
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15 an Art not to be learnt nor taught by 
Books. Nothing can give it, but good Com- 
pany, and Obſervat ion join d together. The 
Taylor inay make his Cloths modith, and 
the Dancing-Maſter give Faſhion to zis 
Motions, yet neither of theſe, though they 
{et off well, make a well-bred Gentleman; 
no, tho' he have Learning to boot, which, 
it not well manag'd, makes him 1nore im- 
pertinent and intolerable in Converſation, 
Breeding is that which ſets a Gloſs up- 
en ail his other good Qualities, and ren- 
vers them uſeful to him, in procuring him 
the Eſteem and good Will of all that he 
comes near. Without good Breeding, his 
other Accompliſhments make him paſs bur 

tor proud, conceited, vain, or fooliſh. 
Courage in an ill-bred Man, has the Air, 
and ſcapes not the Opinion of Brutality. 
Learning becomes Pedantry ; Wit, Buffoon- 
ry ; Plainneſs, Ruſticity ; good Nature, 
Fawning. And there cannot be a good 
Quality in him, which Want of Breeding 
will not warp, and disfigure to his Diſad- 
vantage. Nay, Vertue and Parts, though 
they are allow'd their due Commendat ion, 
vet are not enough to procure : Man &a 
good Reception, and make him welcome 
wherc-ever he comes. No Body ontents 
himſelf with rough Diamonds, ard wears 
them fo, who would appear with A Fan- 
tage. When they are polith'd and {c+, then 
they give a Luſtre, Good Qualitics are 
F 2 the 
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the ſubſtantial Riches of the Mind, but *tis 
good Breeding ſets them off: And he that 
will be acceptable, muſt give Beauty, as 
well as Strength, to his Actions. Solidity, 
or even Ul: fulneſs, is not enough: A grace- 
ful Way and Faſhion in every Ihing, is 
that which gives the Ornament and Li- 
king. And in moſt Caſes, the Manner of 
doing is of more Conſequence, than the 
Thing done; and upon that depends the 
Satisfaction or Diſguſt wherewith it is re— 
ceiv'd. This theretore, which lies not in 
the putting off the Hat, nor making ot 
Complements, but in a. due and free Com- 
poſure of Language, Looks, Notion, Po- 
ſture, Place. Cc. ſuited to Perſons and Oc- 
caſions, and can be learn'd only by Habit 
and Uſe, though it be above the Capacity 
of Children, and little ones ſhould not be 
perplex'd about it, yet 1t ought to be be- 
gun, and in a good Merſure learn'd by a 
young Gentleman whilſt he is under a Tu- 
tor, before he comes into the World upon 
his own Legs: For then uſually it is tov 
late to hope to reform ſcveral habitual In 
decencies, which he in little Things. For 
the Carriage is not as it ſhould be, till 1: 
is become natural in cvery Part, f ling. 
as ſkilful Nauſicians Fingers do, int, har: 
monious Order, without Care, and with- 
out Thought. If in Converſation a Man's 


Mind be taken up with a ſollicitous Watch- 
fulneſs about any Part of his Behaviour, 
in 


viour, 
in 
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inſtead of being mended by it, it will be 
conltrain'd, uneaſy, and ung-aceful. 
Beſides, this Part is molt neceſſary to 
be form'd by the Hands and Care of a Go- 
virnor, becauſe, though the Errors commit- 
ted in Breeding are the firſt that are taken 
Notice of by others, yet they are the laſt 
that any one is told of; not but that the 
Malice of the World is forward enough to 
tattle of them; but it is always out of his 
hearing, who ſhould make Profit of their 
Judguient, and reform himſ: it by their Cen- 
ture. And indeed this is 19 nice a Point 
to be meddl'd with, that even thoſe who 
are Friends, and wiſh it were mended, ſcarce 
ever dare mention it, and tell thoſe they 
love, that they are guilty in ſuch or fuch 
Caſcs of ill Breeding. Errors in other 
Things, may often with Civility be ſhewn 
another; and 'tis no Breach of good Man- 
ners or Friendſhip, to ſet him right in o— 
ther Miſtakes; but good Breeding it ſelf 
allows not a Man to touch upon this, or 
to inſinuate to another, that he is guilty 
ot Want of Breeding. Such Information 
can come only from thoſe, who have Au- 


thority over them; and from them tco it 


concs very hardly and harſhly to a grown 
Man; and however ſoften' d, goes but ill 
down with any one, who has liv'd ever ſa 
little in the World. Wheretore it is necel- 
ſary, that this Part ſhould be the Gere 


nor's principal Care, that an habitual Grace- 
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tulnefs, and Politeneſs in all his Carriage, 
may be ſettl'd in his Charge, as much as 
may be, before he goes out of his Hands; 
and that he may not need Advice in this 
Point, when he has neither Time nor Dis- 
poſition to receive it, nor has any Body left 
to give it him, the Tutor therefore onght 
11 the firſt Place to be well bred : And a 
young Gentleman, who gets this one Qua- 
lification from his Governor, {ets out with 
great Advantage, and will find, that this 
one Accomplithment will more open his 
Way te him, get him more Friends, and 
cariy him farther in the World, than all 
hard Words, or real Knowledge he has got 
trom the liberal Arts, or his Tutor's learn- 
ed Encyclopaidia, Not that thoſe ſhould be 
neglected, but by no Means preferr'd, or 
ſufter'd to thruſt out the other. 

$. 94. Beſides being well-bred, the Tu- 
tor ſhould know the World well: The Ways, 


the Humours, the Follies, the Cheats, the 


Faults of the Age he is fallen into, and 
particularly of the Country he lives in. 
Theſe he ſhould be able to ſhew to his Pu- 
pil, as he finds him capable; teach him 
Skill in Men, and their Manners ; pull off 
the Maſk which their ſeveral Callings and 
Pretences cover them with, and make his 
Pupil diſcern what lies at the Bottom, un- 
der ſuch Appearances, that he may not, 
as unexperienc'd young Men arc apt to do, 
if they are unwarn'd, take one Thing for 
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another; judge by the Outſide, and give 
himſelf up to Shew, and the Iuſinuation 
of a fair Carriage, or an obliging Appli- 
cation, A Governor ſhould teach his Scho 
lar to gueſs at, and beware of the Deſigns 
of Men he hath to do with, ncither with 
too much Suſpicion, nor too much Confi 
dence ; but as the young Man 1s by Natur: 
molt inclind to either Side, rectifv hun. 
and bend hin the other Way. He fnonld 
accultom him to make as mnch as is pot- 
ſible atrne Judgment of Men by thoſe Marks 
which ſerve beft to ſhew what they are, 
and give a Proſpect into their Inſide, which 
otten ſhews it ſelf in little Things, eſpeci- 
ally when they are not in Parade, and up- 
on their Guard. He ſhould acquaint him 
with the true State of the World, and diſ- 
poſe him to think no Man better or worſe, 
wiſer or fooliſher, than really he is. Thus, 
by ſafe and inſenſible Degrees, he will paſs 
from a Boy to a Man; which is the moſt 
hazardons Step in all the whole Courſe of 
Life. This therefore thould be carefully 
watchd, and a young Man with great 
Diligence handed over it; and not, as 
row uſually is done. be taken from a Go- 
venor's Conduct, and all at once thrown 
into the World vader his own, not with- 
out maniteſt J}angers of immediate Spoil- 
ing; there being nothing more frequent, 
than Inlianc's ot the great Looſeneſs, Ex- 
travagaucy. and Debauchery, which young 
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Men have run into as ſoon as they have 
been let looſe from a ſevere and ſtrict Edu- 
cation: Which I think may be chiefly im- 
puted to their wrong Way of Breeding, e- 
{ſpecially in this Part; for having teen 
bred up in a great Ignorance of what the 
World truly is, and finding it a quite other 
Thing, when they come into it, than what 
they were taught it ſhould be, and ſo ima- 
gin'd it was, are eaſily perſwaded, by o- 
ther Kind of Tutors, which they are ſure 
to meet with, that the Diſcipline they were 
kept under, and the Lectures were read to 
them, were but the Formalities of Educa- 
tion, and the Reſtraints of Childhood; 
that the Freedom belonging to Men, 1s to 
take their Swing in a full Enjoyn ent of 
what was before forbidden them. They 
{hew the young Novice the World full of 
taſhionable and glittering Examples of this 
every where, and he is preſently dazzl d 
with them. My young Maſter failing not 


to be willing to ſhew himſelt a Man, as. 


much as any of the Sparks of his Years, 
lets himſelf looſe to all the Irregulariti.s 
he finds in the moſt debanch'd ; and thus 
courts Credit an Manlineſs, in the caſting 
off the Modeſty and Sobriety he has 't ill 
then been kept in; and thinks it brave, at 
his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalize himſelf 
in running counter to all the Rules of Ver- 
tue wh:ch have been preach'd to him by his 
Tutor. 


The 
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The ſhewing him the World as really 
it is, before he comes wholly into it, is 
one of the beſt Means, I think, to prevent 
this Miſchief. He ſhould by Degrees be 
inform'd of the Vices in Faſhion, and war- 
ned of. the Applications and Deſigns of 
thoſe, who will make it their Buſineſs to 
corrupt him. He ſhould be told the Arts 
they uſe, and the Trains they lay; and 
now and then have ſet before him the tra- 
gical or ridiculous Examples of thoſe, who 
are ruining or ruin'd this Way. The Age 
is not like to want Inſtances of this Kind, 
which ſhould be made Land-Marks to him, 
that by the Diſgraces, Diſeaſes, Beggary, 
and Shame of hopeful young Men thus 
brought to Ruin, he may be precaution 'd, 
aud be made fee, how thoſe join in the 
Contempt and Neglect of them that are 
undone, who, by Pretences of Friendſhip 
and Reſpect, lead them to it, and help to 


prey upon them whilſt they were undoing : 


That he may ſee, before he buys it by a 
too dear Experience, that thoſe who per- 
wade him not to follow the ſober Advt- 
ces he has receiv d from his Gevernors, and 
the Counſel of his own Reaſon, winch they 
call being govern'd by others, do it only, 
that they may have the Government of 
him themſelves ; and make him believe, Fe 
goes like a Man of himſelf, by his own 
Conduct, and for his own Pleaſure, when 
in Truth he is whoily as a Child led by 
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them into thoſe Vices which belt ſerve their 
Purpoſes. This 1s a Knowledge, which, 
upon all Occaſions, a Tutor ſhould endea- 
vour to inſtil, and by all Methods try 
* -—__ him comprehend, and thoroughly 
reliſh, . 

I know it is often ſaid, that to diſco- 
ver to a young Man the Vices of the Age, 
is to teach them him. That, I confeſs, is 
a good deal ſo, according as it is done; 
and therefore requires a diſcreet Man of 
Parts, who knows the World, and can judge 
of the Temper, Inclination, and weak Side 
of his Pupil, This farther is to be remem- 
ber d, that it is not poſſible now (as per- 
haps formerly it was) to keep a young Gen- 
tleman from Vice, by a total Ignorance of 
it, unleſs you will, all his Life, mue him 
up in a Cloſet, and never let him go into 
Company. The longer he is kept thus hood- 
wink'd, the leſs he will fee when he comes 
Abroad into open Day-light, and be the 
more expos'd to be a Prey to himſelf and 
others. And an old Boy, at his firſt Ap- 
pearance, with all the Gravity of bis Ivy- 
Buth about him, is ſure to draw on him 
the Eycs and Chirping of the whole Town 
Very; amongſt which, there will not be 
wanting ſome Birds of Prey, that will pre- 
fently be on the Wing for him. 

Ihe only Fence againſt the World, is, a 
through Knowledge of it, into which a 
young Gentleman ſhould be enter'd by De- 
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grees, as he can bear it; and the earlier 
the better, ſo he be in ſafe and ſkilful Hands 
to guide him. The Scene ſhould be gent- 
ly open'd, and his Entrance made Step by 
Step, and the Dangers pointed out that 
attend him, from the ſeveral Degrees, Tem- 
pers, Deſigns, and Clubs of Men. He ſhould 
be prepar d to be ſhock'd by tome, and ca- 
rels'd by others; warn'd who are like to 
oppoſe, who to miſlead, who to undermine 
him, and who to ſerve him. He {ſhould 
be inſtructed how to know and diſtinguiſh 
them; where he ſhould let them ſee, and 
when diſſemble the Knowledge of them, 
and their Aims and Workings. And it 
he be too forward to venture upon his own 
Strength and Skill, the Perplexity and Trou— 
ble of a Miſ-adventure now and then, that 
reaches not his Innocence, his Health, or 
Reputation, may not be an ill Way to teach 
him more Caut ion. 

This, I confeſs, containing one great Part 
of Wifilom, is not the Product of ſome ſu- 
perficial Thoughts, or much Reading; but 
the Effect of Experience and Obſervat ion 
in a Man, who has liv'd in the World with 
his Eyes open, and convers'd with Men ot 
all Sorts: And therefore I think it of moſt 
Value to be inſtill'd into 2 young Man, 
upon all Occaſions which ofter theinſelves, 
that when he comes to launch into the 
Deep himſelf, he may not be like one at 
Sea without 2 Line, Compaſs, or Sca-Cliart 1 
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but may have ſome Notice before-hand of 
the Rocks and Shoals, the Currents and 
Quick-ſands, and know a little how to 
ſteer, that he ſink not, before he get Ex- 
perience. He that thinks not this of more 
Moment to his Son, and for which he more 
needs a Governor, than the Languages and 
learned Sciences, forgets of how nich more 
Uſe it is to judge right of Men, and ma- 
nage his Affairs wiſely with them, than to 
ſpeak Greek and Latin, or argue in Mood 
and Figure; or to have his Head fill'd with 
the abſtruſe Speculations of natural Philo- 
ſophy, and Metaphyſicks; nay, than to 
be well vers'd in Greek and Roman Writers, 
thongh that be much better for a Gentle- 
man, than to be a good Peripatetuk or 
Carteſian, becauſe thoſ: ancient Authors ob- 
ſerv'd and painted Mankind well, and give 
the beſt Light into that Kind of Know- 
ledge. He that goes into the Eaſtern Parts 
of Afia, will find able and acceptable Men, 
without any of theſe; but without Vertue, 
Knowledge of the World, and Civility, an 
accompliſh d and valuable Man can be found 
no where. 

A great Part of the Learning now in 
Faſhion in the Schools of Eurepe, and that 
goes ordinarily into the Round of Educa- 
tion, a Gentleman may in a good Meaſure 
be unfurniſt'd with, without any great Diſ- 
paragement to himſelf, or Prejudice to his 
Affairs. But Prudence and good Breeding 
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are in all the Stations and Occurrences of 
Lite neceſſary ; and molt young Men ſut- 
ter in the Want of them, and come rawer 
and more awkward into the World, than 
they ſhould, for this very Reaſon, becauſe 
theſe Qualities, which are of all other the 
moſt neceſſary to be taught, and ſtand moſt 
in need of the Afliftance and Help of a 
Teacher, are generally neglected,and thought 
but a flight, or no Part of a Iutor's Buſi- 
neſs. Latin and Learning make all the 
Noiſe; and the main Streis is lay'd upon 
his Proficiency in Things, a great Part 
whereot belong not to a Gentleman's Cal- 
ling; which is to have the Knowledge of a 
Man of Buſineſs, a Carriage ſuitable to his 
Rank, and to be eminent and uſeful in his 
Country, according to his Station. When- 
ever either ſpare Hours from that, or an 
Inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome Parts 
of Knowledge, which his Tutor did but juſt 
enter in him, ſets him upon any Study, 


the firſt Rudiments of it, which he learn'd 


before, will open the Way enough for his 
own Induſtry to carry him as far as his 
Fancy will prompt, or his Parts enable him 
to go. Or, if he thinks it may {ſave his 
Time and Pains, to be help'd over ſome Dit— 
ficulties by the Hand of a Maitcr, he may 
then take a Man that is perfectly well-1kil- 
led in it, or chooſe ſuch an one as he thinks 
fitteſt for his Purpoſe. But to initiate his 
Pupil in any Part of Learning, as far as 

18 
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is neceſſary for a young Man 1n the ordi- 
nary Courle of his Studies, an ordinary Skill 
in the Governor is enough. Nor is it re— 
quiſite, that he ſhould be a through Scho- 
lar, or poſſeſs in Perfection all thoſe Sci- 
ences, which 'tis convenient a young Gen- 
tleman ſhould have a Taſte of in ſome ge- 
neral View, or ſhort Syſtem. A Gentle- 
man that would penetrate deeper, niult do 
it by his own Genius and Induſtry atter- 
wards: For no Body ever went far in Know- 
ledgs, or became eminent in any of the &ci- 
ences by the Diſcipline and Conſtraint of a 
Maſter. 

The great Work of a Governor, 1s to fa- 
ſhion the Carriage, and form the Mind; 
to ſettle in his Pupil good Habits, and the 
Principles of Vertue and Wildom ;. to give 
him by little and little a View of Man- 
kind, and work him into a Love and Imi— 
tation of what is excellent and praife-wor- 
thy; and in the Proſecution of it, to give 
him Vigor, Activity, and Induſtry. The 
Studies which he ſets him upon, are but 
as it were the Exerciſes of his Faculties, and 
Employ ment of his Time, to keep him 
from Sauntering and Idlenels, to teach lan 
Application, and accuſtom hun to take Pairs, 
and to give him ſome little Taſte of what 
his own Induſtry mult perfect. For who 
expects, that under a Tutor a young Gen- 
tleman ſhould be an accomplith'd Critick, 
Orator, or Logician? Go to the Bottom 


ot 
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of Metaphyſicks, natural Philoſophy, or 
Mathematicks? Or be a Maſter in Hiſtory 
or Chronology ? Though ſomething of each 
of theſe is to be taught him : But it is on- 
ly to open the Door, that he may look in, 
and as it were begin an Acquaintance, but 
not to dwell there: And a Governor would 
be much blam'd, that ſhould keep his Pu- 
pil too long, and lead him too far in moſt 
of them. But of good Breeding, Know- 
ledge of the World, Vertue, Induſtry, and 
a Love of Reputation, he cannot have too 
much: And if he have theſe, he will not 
long want what he needs or deſires of the 
other. 

And ſince it cannot be hop'd he ſhould 
have Time and Strength tolearn all Things, 
moſt Pains ſhould be taken about that which 
is moſt neceſſary ; and that principally look d 
after, which will be of moſt and frequent- 
eſt Uſe to him in the World. | 

Seneca complains of the contrary Pra- 
ctice in his Time; and yet the Burch iel 
uss and the Scherblers did not {warm in 
thoſe Days, as they do now in theſe. What 
would he have thought, it he had liv'd 
now, when the Tutors think 1t their great 
Buſineſs to fill the Studies and Heads of 
their Pupils with ſuch Authors as theſe ? 
He would have had much more Reaſon to 
fay, as he does, Non I ita fed Scholes diſci- 
mus, we learn not to live, but to diſpute 
and our Education fits us rather tor the U- 
Univer- 
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niverſity, than the World. But 'tis no 
Wonder if thoſe who make the Faihion, ſuit 
it to what they have. and not to what their 
Pupils want. The Fathion being once e- 
ſtablith'd, who can think it ſtrange, that 
in this, as well as in all other Things, it 
ſhould prevail? And that the greateſt Part 


of thoſe, who find their Account in an ea- 


ſy Submiſſion to it, ſhould be ready to cry 
out Hereſy, when any one departs from it ? 
*Tis never the leſs Matter of Aſtoniſhment, 
that Men of Quality and Parts ſhould ſut- 
fer themſelves to be ſo far miſled by Cu- 
ſtom and implicit Faith. Reaſon, if con- 
ſulted with, would adviſe, that their Chil- 
drens Time ſhould be ſpent in acquiring 
what might be uſeful to them when they 
come to be Men, rather than to have ther 
Heads ſtuff d with a deal of Trath, a great 
Part whereof they uſually never do (tis 
certain they never need to) think on again 
as long as they live; and ſo much of it 
as does {tick by them, they are only the 
worſe for. This is ſo well known, that I 
appeal to Parents themſelves, who have been 
at Colt to have their young Heirs tauglit 
it, whether it be not ridiculous tor their 
Sons to have any T:ncture of that Sort of 
Learning, when they come Abroad into 
the World; whether any Appearance of it 
would not lellen and diſgrace them in Com- 


pany. And that certainly muſt be an ad- 


mirable Acquiſition, aud deſerves well to 
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make a Part in Education, which Men 
are aſham'd of, where they are moſt con- 
cern'd to ſhew their Parts and Breeding. 

There is yet another Reaſon, why Po- 
liteneſs of Manners, and Knowledge of the 
World, ſhould principally be look'd after 
in a Tutor; and that is, becauſe a Man of 
Parts and Years may enter a Lad far e- 
nough in any of thoſe Sciences, which he 
has no deep Inſight into himſelf. Books in 
theſe will be able to furniſh him, and give 
him Light and Precedency enough to go 
betore a young Follower : But he will ne- 
ver be able to ſet another right in the 
Knowledge of the World, and above all 
* who is a Novice in them him- 
ſelf. 

This is a Knowledge he muſt have about 
him, worn into him by Uſe and Conver- 
ſat ion, and a long forming himſelf by what 
he has obſerv'd to be practis'd and allow'd 
in the belk Company. This, if he has it 
not of his own, 1s no where to be borrow- 
d for the Uſe of his Pupil; or if he could 
iind pertinent Freatiſes of it in Books, that 
would reach all the Particulars of an Eng- 
1% Gentleman's Behaviour, his own ill-ta- 
ſhion'd Example, if he be not well-bred 
tinfelf, would ſpoil all his Lectures; it 
being impoſhble, that any one ſhould come 
forth well-taſhion'd out of unpolith'd, ill- 
bred Company. | : 
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I ſay this, not that I think ſuch a Tu- 


tor is every Day to be met with, or to be 
had at the ordinary Rates. But that thoſ- 
who are able, may not be ſparing of En- 
quiry or Colt in what is ot ſo great Mo- 
ment; and that other Parents, whoſe E- 
ſtates will not reach to greater Salaries, may 
vet remember what they ſhould principal- 
iv have an Eye to in the Choice of one to 
whom they would commit the Education 
of their Children, and what Part they 
ould chiefly look after themſelves, whallt 
they are under their Care, and as often as 
they come within their Obſervation; and 
not think, that all lies in Latin and French, 
or ſome dry Syſtems of Logick and Philo- 
ſophy. | 
. S 93. But to return to our 
* Met! od again, Though I have 
mention'd the Severity of the Fa- 
ther's Brow, and the Awe ſettl'd thereby 
in the Mind of Children when young, as 
one main Inſtrument whereby their Educa- 
tion 1s to be manag'd; yet I am far from 
being of an Opinion, that it ſhould be con- 
tinu'd all along to them, whilſt they are 
under the Diſcipline and Government of 
Pupilage, I think it ſhould be relax'd, as 
falt as their Age, Diſcretion, and good Be- 
haviour could allow it ; even to that De- 
gree, that a Father will do well, as his 
Son grows up, and is capable of it, to tall 
familiar) with him; nay, aſe his Advice, 
and 
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and conſuit with him about thoſe Things 
wherein he has any Kno:vledge or Under- 
itanding. By this, the Father will gain two 
Things, both of great Moment. The one 
is, that it will put ſerious Conſiderations 
into his Son's Thoughts, better than any 
Rul:s or Advices he can give him. 'The 
ſooner you treat him as @ Man, the ſooner 
he will begin to be one: And if you ad— 
mit him into ſerious Diſcourſes ſometimes 
with you, you will inſenſibly raiſe his Mind 
:hove the uſual Amuſements of Youth, and 
thoſe trifling Occupations which it is com- 
only waſted in. For it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that many young Men continue longer in 
the Thought and Converſation of School- 
Boys, than otherwiſe they would, becauſe 
their Parents keep them at that Diſtance, 
and in that low Rank, by all their Carriage 
to them. 

d. 95. Another Thing of greater Conſe- 
quence, which you will obtain by ſuch a 
Way ot treating him, will be bis Friend- 
ip. Many Fathers, though they proporti- 
on to their Son's liberal Allowances, accor- 
ding to their Age and Condition, yet tlcy 
keep the Knowledge of their Eſtates and 
Concerns from them, with as much Reſer— 
vedneſs, as if they were guarding a Secret 
of State from a Spy or an Enemy. This, 
if it looks not like Jealouty, yet it wants 
thoſe Marks of Kindneſs and Intimacy, 
which a Father ſhould ſhew to his Son, and 


no 
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no Doubt often hinders or abates that Cheer- 
fulneſs and Satisfaction wherewith a Son 


ſhould addreſs himſelt to, and rely upon 


his Father. And I cannot but often won- 
der to fee Fathers, who love their Sons ve- 
ry well. yet ſo order the Matter by a con- 
ſtant Stiffneſs. and a Mein of Authority 
and Diſtange to them all their Lives, as it 
they were never to enjoy, or have any Con 
fort from thoſe they love beſt in the World. 
till they had loſt them, by being remov'd 
into another. Nothing cements and eſta- 
bliſhes Friendſhip and good Will, fo much 
as confident Communication of Concernments 
and Affairs. Other Kindneſſes, without 
this, leave ſtill ſome Doubts: But when 
your Son ſees you open your Mind to him, 
when he finds, that you intereſt him in your 
Affairs, as Things you are willing ſhould 
in their Turn come into his Hands, he will 
be concern'd tor them, as for his own, wait 
his Seaſon with Patience, and love you in 
the mean Tine, who keep him not at the 
Diſtance of a Stranger. This will alſo 
make him ſze, that the Enjoyment you have, 


is not without Care; which the more he is 


ſenſible of, the leſs will he envy von the 
Poilettion, and the more think himſelf hap- 
py under the Management of ſo favourable 
a Friend, and fo careful a Father. There 


is ſcarce any young Manot ſolittle Thought, 
or ſo void of Senſe, that would not be glad 
of a ſure Fi iend, that he might have Re- 

courle 
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courſe to, and freely conſult on Occaſion. 
The Reſervedneis and Diſtance that Fa- 
thers keep, often deprive their Sons of that 
Refuge, which would be ot more Advantage 
to them, than an hundred Rebukes and Chi- 
dings. Would your Son engage in ſome 
Frolick, or take a Vagary, were it not much 
better he fſhould do it with. than w. thout 
your Knowledge? For ſince Allow« uces for 
ſuch I hings nwft be made to young Men, 
the more you kno of his Intrigues and 
Deſigns, the better will you be able to pre— 
vent great Miſchiefs; and by letting him 
ſee what is like to follow, take the right 
Way of prevailing with him to avoid leſs 
Inconveniencics. Weuld you have him o— 
pen his Heart to you, and aſk your Ad- 
vice? You muſt begin to do fo with him 
firſt, and by your Carriage, beget that Con- 
fidence. 

d. 07. But whatever he conſults you a- 
bout, unleſs it lead to ſome fatal and irre- 
mediable Miſchief, be ſure you adviſe on- 
ly as a Friend of more Experience; but 
with your Advice, mingle nothing of Com- 
mand or Authority, nor more than you 
would to your Equal, or a Stranger. L hat 
would be to drive him for ever from any 
farther Cemanding, or receiving Advantage 
from your. Counſel. You mult conſider, 
that he 1s a young Man, and has Pleaſures 
and Fancies, which you are paſs'd. You 
muſt not expect his Inclinations ſkould by 

ju 
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juſt as yours, nor that at twenty he ſhould 
have the ſame ! honghts you have at fifty. 
All that you can with, is, that ſince Youth 
muſt have ſonie Liberty, ſome Out-leaps, 
they might be with the Ingenuity of a Son, 
and under the e of a Father, and then no 
very great Ham can come of it. The Way 
to obtain this, as I ſaid before, is (accor- 
ding as you find him capable) to talk wit! 
him about y ur Affairs, propoſe Matters 
to him famil:»; {y, and alk his Advice; and 
when he ever lights on the Right, follow it 
as his; andi: : ſucgeeds well, let him have 
the Commensatzian. This will not at all 
leſſen vour Authority, but increaſe his Love 
and Elteeni & vou. Whilſt you keep your 
Eſtate, the Statf will ſtill be in your own 
Hands; and your Authority the ſurer, the 
more 3t is ſtrengthen'd with Confidence and 
Kindncſs. For vou have not that Power 
you ought to have over him, till he comes 
to be more atra:d of wtending fo good a 
Friend, than ot lofins ſome Part of his fu- 
ture Expectatio. 

d. 98. Familiarity of Diſcourſe, if it can 
become a Father to his Son, may much more 
be condeſcended to by a Tutor to his Pu- 


pil. All their Time together ſhould not be 


ſpent in reading of Lectures, and magiſte- 
r::!ly dictating to lim, what he is to ob- 
ſerve and follow. Hearing hun in his Turn, 
and uſing him to reaſon about what is pro- 
pos d, will make the Rules go down * 
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ſier, and ſink the deeper, and will give him 
a Liking to Study and Inſtruction: And 
he will then be gin to value Knowledge, 
when he ſees, that it enables him to diſ- 
courſe, and he fin's the Pleaſure and Cre- 
dit of bearing a Part in the Converſation, 
and of having his Reaſons ſometimes ap- 
prov'd, and hearken'd to; particularly > 
Morality, Prudence, and Ereeding, C.“ 
TE be put to him, and his Jud 8 
Kd. This opens the Underſtanding bet- 
er than Maxims, how well ſocver explain d, 
e ſett les the Rules better in the Memory 
tor Practice. This Way lets Things into 
the Mind, which ſtick there, and retain 
their Evidence with them ; wl:e:eas Words 
at beſt are faint Repreſent: at ions, being not 
lo much as the true Shadows of Things, and 
are much fooner forgotten, He wall better 
con prebend the Foundations and A ſures 
of De- 'ency and Jultice, and have livelier, 
and more Jaſting Impretiions of what he 
»aght to do, by giving his Opinion on 
Caſes propos'd, and reafoning with bis T.. 


tor on fit Inftances, than by Sivine — 
lent, negligent, ſleepy Andience to' u- 
tor's Lectures; and mach mor by 
captions Logical Prſputes, or ,ama- 
tions of his on, upon any „ 


one fets the 'Choughts upon „:. and falſe 
Colours, and not upon {:ivuth; the other 
teacnes Fallacy, Wranging, an Op'ma— 
trey; and they are both of theln De 

that 
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that ſpoil the Judgment, aud put a Man 
out of the Way of right and fair Reaſon— 
ing; and therefore carefully to be avoided 
by one who would improve himſelf, and be 
acceptable to others. 

. go. When, by making your 
Son ſenſible that he depends on 
youu, and is in your Power, you 
have eſtabliii d your Authority; and by 
being inflexi ly ſevere in your Carriage to 
him. when ob{tinately perſiſting in any ill- 
natur'd Tri k which you have forbidden, 
eſpecially Lying, you have imprinted on 
his Mind that Awe which is neceſlary : 
And on the other Side, when (by permit— 
ting him the full Liberty due to his Age. 
and laying ne Reltraint in your Preſence 
to thoſe childiſh Actions and Gayety ot 
Carriage, which, whilſt he is very young. 
is as neceſſary to him as Meat or Sleep } 
you have reconcil d him to your Coinpa- 
ny, and made him ſenſible of your Care 
and Love of him, by Indulgence and Ten- 
derneſs, eſpecially caretling him on all Oc- 
caſions wherein he does any Thing well, 
and being kind to him after a thouſand 
Faſhions, ſuitable te his Age, which Na- 
ture teaches Parents better than I can. When, 
I ſay, by theſe Ways of Tenderneſs and Al- 
fection, which Parents never want for their 
Children, you have alſo planted in him a 
particular Affection for you, he is then in 
the State you could deſire, and you have 

form d 
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form'd in his Mind that true Rebereuce, 
which is always afterwards carefully to be 
continu'd, and maintain'd in both Parts of 
it, Love and Fear, as the great Principles 
whereby you will always have Hold upon 
kim, to turn his Mind to the Ways of Ver- 
tue and Honour. 

. 100, When this Foundati- 
on is once well lay'd, and you find Teri. 
this Reverence begin to work in 
him, the next Thing to be done, is careful 
ly to conſider his Temper, and the particu- 
lar Conſtitution of his Mind. Stubborn- 
neſs, Lying, and ill- natur d Actions, are not: 
(as has been ſaid) to be permitted in him 
trom the Beginning, whatever his Temper 
be. Thoſe Seeds of Vices are not to be 
ſuffer d to take any Root, but muſt be care 
fully weeded out, as ſoon as ever they be- 
gin to ſhew themſelves in him; and your 
Authority is to take Place, and influence 
his Mind from the very Dawning of any 
Knowledge in him, that it may operate as 
a natural Principle, whereof he never per- 
ceiv'd the Beginning, never knew that 1% 
was, or could be otherwiſe. By this, if the 
Reverence he owes you, be eſtabliſh'd early, 
it will always be ſacred to him, and it wil 
be as hard for him to reſiſt it, as the Prin- 
ciples of his Nature. 

d, 101. Having thus very early ſet up 
your Authority, and by the gentler Appl£- 

G cations 
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cations of it, ſham'd him out of what leads 
towards any immoral Habit, as ſoon as 
you have obſerv'd it in him, (for I would 
by no Means have Chiding us'd, much leſs 
Blows, till Obſtinacy and Incorrigibleneſs 
make it abſolutely neceſſary ) 1t will be fit 
to conſider which Way the natural Make 
of his Mind inclines hum. Some Men, by the 
unalterable Frame of their Conſtitutions. are 
font, others timorous, ſome confident, others 
modeſt, tractable or ubſi nate, cur10us or care- 
Jeſs, quick or flow. There are not more Dit- 
ferences in Mens Faces, and the outward 
Lineaments of their Bodies, than there are 
in the Makes and Tempers of their Minds; 
only there is this Ditterence, tkat the di- 
ſtinguiſning Characters of the Face, and 
the Lineanlents of the Body, grow more 
plain and viſible with Time and Age; but 
the peculiar Phyſognomy of the Alind, is molt 
diſcernable in Children, before Art and Cun- 
ning hath taught them to hide their Nefor- 
mit1es, and conceal their ill Inclinations un- 

der a diſſembl'd Out ſide. 
$. 102. Begin therefore bet imes nicely to 
obſ.rve your Son's Temper; and that, when 
he is under leaſt Reſtraint in his Play, and 
as he thinks out of your Sight, tre what 
are his predominate Paſſins, and prevailing In- 
clinations ; whether he be fierce or mild, 
bold or baſhful, compaſſionate or cruel, o- 
pen or reſery'd, c. For as theſe are dif- 
ferent 
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ferent in him, ſo are your Methods to be 
different, and your Authority muſt hence 
take Meaſures to apply it ſelf difterent Ways 
to him. Theſe native Propenſities, theſe Pre- 
valencies of Conſtitution, are not to be 
cur'd by Rules, or a direct Conteſt, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of them that are the humbler 
and meaner Sort, which proceed from Fear, 
and Lowneſs of Spirit, though with Art 
they may be much mended, and turn'd ta 
good Purpoſes. But this, be ſure, after all 
1s done, the Byaſs will always hang on 
that Side that Nature firſt plac'd it: And 
it you carefully obſerve the Characters of 
his Mind, now in the firſt Scenes of his Life. 
vou will ever after be able to judge which 
Way his Thoughts lean, and what he aims 
at even hereafter, when, as he grows up, 
the Plot thickens, and he puts on ſcveral 
Shapes to act it. 

S. 183. I told you before, that 
Children love Liberty ; and there- Dow:tni- 
tore they ſhould be brought to e. 
do the Things are fit for them, 
without feeling any Reſtraint lay'd up- 
on them. I now tell you, they love ſome- 
thing more; and that is Dominion: And 
this is the firſt Original of moſt vicious 
Habits, that are ordinary and natural. 


This Love of Power and Dominion, ſheu's 


it ſelf very early, and that in theſe two 
Things. 
(G3 2 S. 104. 
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$. 104. I. We ſee Children, (as ſoon 
almoſt as they are born (I am ſure long 
before they can ſpeak) cry, grow peeviſh, 
ſullen, and out of Humour, for nothing but 
to have their Vils. They would have their 
Deſires ſubmitted to by others; they con- 
tend for a ready Compliance trom all a- 
bout them, eſpecially from thoſe that ſtand 
near, or beneath them in Age or Degree, 
as ſoon as they come to conſider others with 
thoſe Diſtinctions. 

C 105. Another Thing wherein they ſhew 
their Love of Dominion, is, their Deſire to 
have Things to be theirs: They would have 
Propriety and Poſſeſſion, pleaſing themſelves 
with the Power which that ſeems to give, 
and the Right they thereby have, to diſpoſe 
of them as they pleaſe. He that has not 
obſerv'd theſe two Humours working very 
betimes in Children, has taken little No- 
tice of their Actions: And he who thinks 
that theſe two Roots of almolt all the In- 


juſtice and Contention that ſo diſturb hu- 


man Lite are not early to be weeded our, 
and contrary Habits introduc'd, neglects 
the proper Seaſon to lay the Foundations of 
a good and worthy Man. To do this, I 1- 
magine theſe following Things may ſome- 
what conduce. 

. 106. 1. That a Child ſhould 
Craving, never be ſuffer d to have what he 
craves, much leſs what he crys for, 
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J had ſaid, or ſo much as ſpeals for: But 
that being apt to be miſ-underſtood, and 
interpreted as if I meant a Child ſhould 
never ſpeak to his Parents for any Thing, 
which will perhaps be thought to lay too 
great a Curb on the Minds of Children, to 
the Prejudice of that Love and Affection 
which ſhould be between them and their 
Parents; I ſhall explain my ſelf a little 
more particularly. It is fit that they ſhould 
have Liberty to declare their Wants to their 
Parents, and that with all Tenderneſs they 
ſhould be hearken'd to, and ſupply'd, at 
leaſt whillt they are very little. But *tis 
one Thing to ſay, I am hungry, another 
to ſay, I would have Roalt-Meat. Ha- 
ving declar'd their Wants, their natural 
Wants, the Pain they feel from Hunger, 
Thirſt, Cold, or any other Neceſſity of Na- 
ture, 'tis the Duty of their Parents, and 
thoſe about them, to relieve them: But 
Children muſt leave it to the Choice and 
Ordering of their Parents what they think 
propereſt for them, and how much; and 
muſt not be permitted to chooſe for them- 
{clves, and ſay, I would have Wine, or 
White-hread ; the very naming of it ſhould 
make them loſe it. 

8. 107. That which Parents ſhould take 
Date of here, is to diſtinguiſh between the 
Wants of Fancy, and thoſe of Nature, 

G.3 which 
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which Horace has well taught them to do 1:3 
this Verſe, 


Que is bunana ſbi dolcat natura ugαtis. 


Thoſe are truly natural Wants, which 
Reaſon alone, without ſome other Help, 1 
nat able to fence againſt, nor keep Ham 
Uturbing us. The Pains of Sickneſs and 
Hurts, nes Thirſt, and Cold, Want 
ot Sleop, 2nd Reſt or Relaxation of the Part 
2277 d with Labour, are what all Men 
nl, and the beft diſpos d Minds cannot 
bit be fenfible of their Uneaſineſs; and 
ther: fore cught, by fit Applications, to ſeek 
rheir Removal, though not with Impati- 
ence, or over great Haite, upon the firſt Ap- 
proach: s of them, where Delay does not 
threaten ſome irrepairable Harm. The 
Pains that come from the Neceſlit ies of Na- 
iure, are Monitors to us, to beware of great- 
er Miſchiets, which they are the Forerun- 
ners of ; and therefore they muſt not be 
wholly neg! lected, nor ſtrain d too far. But 
vet the more Children can be inur'd to 
Hardſhips of this Kind, by a wiſe Care to 
make them ſtronger in Body and Mind, 
the better it will be for them. I need not 


Here give any Caution to keep within the 


Pounds of doing them Good, and to take 
Care. that what Children are made to ſut— 
ter, ſnould neither break their Spirits, not 
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;imure ther Health, Parents being but too 
apt of th kenne te incline more than they 
{hould to the fotter Side. 

But v zatever Compliance the Neceſli. 
ties of Nature may require, the Wants of 
Fancy C' 1:idren ſhould never be gratity'd 
in, nor ſuffer d to montion. The very _ 
ing for any ſuch Thing, ſhould make then 
loſe it. Cloths. when they need, hy 
muſt have; but if they ſpeak for this Stutt. 
or that C olour, they thould be ſure to go 
without it. Not that I would have Pa- 
rents purpoſely croſs the Deſires of their 
Children in Matters of Indifterency ; on 
the contrary, where their Carriage deſerven 
it, and one is ſure it will not corrupt, or 
efteminate their Minds, and make them 
fond of Trifles, I think all Things ſhould 
be contriv'd, as much as could be, to their 
Satisfaction, that they might fi nd the Eaſe 
and Pleaſure of doing well. The beſt tor 
Children, is, that they ſhould not place a- 
ny Pleaſure in ſuch Things at all, nor re- 
eulate their Delight by their Fancics, but 
de indifferent to all that Nature has made 
ſo. This is what their Parents and Teach» 
ers {honld chiefly aim at; but *till this be 
obtain'd, all that [ oppoſe here, is the Li- 
bert y of ing; which in theſe Things of 
Conceit, ought to be reſtrain'd by a con- 
tant Fortciture annex'd to it. 
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This may perhaps be thought a little 
too ſevere by the natural Indulgence of ten- 
der Parents; but yet it is no more than 
neceſſary: For ſince the Method I propoſe, 
is to baniſh the Rod, this R: ſtraint of their 
Torgues will be of great Uſe to ſettle that 
Awe we have <l{ where ſpoken of, and to 
keep up in them the Reſpect and Reverence 
due to their Parents. Next, it will teach 
to keep in, and ſo maſter their Inclinati- 
ons. By this Means they will be brought 
to learn the Art of ſiitliing their Deſires, 
ns ſoon as they riſe up in them, when they 
are eaſieſt to be ſubuu'd, For giving Vent, 
gives Life and Strength to onr Appetites ; 
and he that has the Confidence to turn his 
Wiſhes into Demands, will be but a little 
Way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. This, I am ſure, every one can 
more eaſily bear a Denial from himſelf, 
thau from any Body elſe. They ſhould 
therefore be accuſtoin'd betimes to conſult, 
and make Uſe of their Reaſon, before they 
give Allowance to their Inclinations. TIs 
a great Step towards the Maſtery of our 
Deſires, to give this Stop to them, and ſhut 
them up in Silence. This Habit got by 
Children, of ſtaying the Forwardneſs of 
their Fancies, and deliberating whether it 
be fit or no, betore they ſpeak, will be of 
no {mall Advantage to them in Matters of 


greater Conſequence, in the future Courſe 


of 
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of their Lives. For that which I cannot 
too often inculcate, is, that whatever the 
Matter be, about which 1t 1s converſant, 
whether great or ſmall, the main (I had 
almoſt ſaid only) Thing to be conſider'd 
in every Action ot a Child, is, what Influ- 
ence it will have upon his Mind; what 
Habit it tends to, and 1s like to ſettle in 
him; how it will become him when he is 
bigger; and if it be encourag'd, whither it 
will lead him, when he is grown up. 

My Meaning therefore is not, that Chil- 
dren ſhould purpoſely be made uneaſy. This 
would reliſh too much of Inhumanity and 
11] Nature, and be apt to infe& them with 


it. They ſhould be brought to deny their 


Appetites; and their Minds, as well as Bo- 
dies, be made vigorous, eaſy, and ſtrong, . 
by the Cuſtom of having their Inclinati- 
ons in Subjection, and their Bodies exer- 
cis'd with Hardſhips: But all this, with- 
out giving them any Mark or Apprehenſi- 
on ef ill Will towards thein. The con- 
ſtant Loſs of what they crav'd or carv'd to 
themſelves, ſhould teach them Modeſty, Sub- 
miſſion, and a Power to forbear: But the 
rewarding their Modeſty and Silence, by 
giving them what they lik'd, ſhould alſo 
aſſure them of the Love of thoſe, who ri- 
gorouſly exacte/ this Ohedience. The con- 
tent ing themſelves now in the Want of what 
they wiſh'd for, is a Vertne. that another 

G «© Tims 
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Time ſhould be rewarded with what is ſuit— 
ed and acceptable to them; which ſhould 
be beftow'd on them, as it it were a na- 
tural Conſequence of their good Behaviour, 
and not a Bargain about it. But you will 
tole your Labour, and what is more, their 
Love and Reverence too, if they can re— 
ceive from others, what you deny them. 
This is to be kept very ſtaunch, and care- 
tully to bewatchd. And here the Servants 
come again in my Way, 
d. 108. If this be begun be- 
Curiojity. times, and they accuſtom them- 
{elves early to filence their De- 
ſires, this uſeful Habit will ſettle them; 
and as they come to grow up in Age and 
Diſcretion, they may be allow'd greater Li- 
berty, when Reaſon comes to ſpeak in 'em, 
and not Pailion : For whenever Reaſon 
would ſpeak, it ſhould be hearken'd to. 
But as they ſhould never be heard, when 
they ſpezk for any particular Thing they 
would have, unleſs it be firſt propos'd to 
them; ſo they ſhould always be heard, and 
fairly and kindly anſwer d. when they atk 
after any Thing they would know, and de- 
ſire to be wforn'd about, Curioſity ſhould 
be as carefully cheriſbd in Children, as o- 
ther Appetites ſuppreſs'd. 
3 However ſtrict an Hand 1s to 
» be kept upon all Deſires of Fan- 
cy, yet there 15 one Caſe where- 
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in Fancy muſt be permitted to ſpeak, and 
be hearken'd to allo. Recreation is as ne- 
ceſſary, as Labour or Food. But becauſe 
there can be no Recreation without Delight, 
which depends not always on Reaſon, but 
oft ner on Fancy, it mult be permitted Chil- 
d ren not only to divert themſelves, but to 
do it after their own Faſhion, provided it 
be innocently, and without Prejudice to 
their Health; and therefore in this Caſe 
they thould not be deny'd, it they propo- 
led any Particular Kind of Recreation. Tho”, 
I think, in a well-order'd Education, they 
will ſeldom be brought to the Neceſlity of 
aſking any ſuch Liberty, Care thould be 
taken, that what is of Advantage to them, 
they thould always do with Delight; and 
before they are weary 'd with one, they 
fliould be timely diverted to ſome other uſe- 
tul Employment. But if they are not FE 
brought to that Degree of Perfection, that 
one Way of Improvement can be mace a 
Recreation to thein, they nuiſt be let looſe 
to the chikdith Play they fancy; which they 
mould be wean'd from, by being made ſur- 
teit of it: But from Things of Uſe, that 
they are employ'd in, they ſhould always 
be ſent away with an Appetite, at leait be 
diſmiſs'd before they are. tir'd, and grow 
gaite fick of it, that ſo they may return, 
to it again, as to a Pleaſure that diverts. 
them, For you muſt never think them ſet 
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right, till they can find Delight in the 
Practice of laudable Things, and the uſe- 
ful Exerciſes of the Body and Mind, taking 
their Turns, make their Lives and Improve- 
ment pleaſant in a continu'd Train of Re- 
creations, wherein the weary'd Part is con- 
ſtantly reliev'd and refreſſid. Whether this 
can be done in every Temper, or whether 
Tutors and Parents will be at the Pains, 
and have the Diſcretion, and Patience to 
bring them to this, I know not ; but that 
it may be done in moſt Children, if a right 
Courſe be taken to raiſe in them the De- 
fire of Credit, Eſteem, and Reputation, I 
do not at all doubt. And when they have 
ſo much true Life put into them, they 
may freely be talk'd with about what moſt 
delights them, and be directed, or let looſe 
to it; ſo that they may perceive that they 
are belov'd and cheriſh'd, and that thoſe 
under whoſe Tuition they are, are not E- 
nemies to their Satisfaction. Such a Ma- 
nagement will make them in Love with 
the Hand that directs them, and the Ver- 
tue tliey are directed to. 

This farther Advantage may 
be made by a free Liberty per- 
mitted them in their Recreat ions, 
that it will diſcover their natural Tempers, 
new ther Inclinations and Aptitudes, and 
thereby direct wile Parents in the Choice, 
both of the Courſe of Life. and Employ- 

ment 
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ment they ſhall deſign them for, and of 
fit Remedies, in the mean Time, to be ap- 


ply'd to whatever Bent of Nature they may 


obſerve moſt likely to miſlead any of their 
Children, 

$. 105; 2. Children who live together, 
often ſtrive for Maſtery, whoſe Wills ſhall 
carry it over the reſt ; whoever begins the 
Conteſt, ſhould be ſure to be croſs d in it. 
But not only that, but they ſhould be taught 
to have all the Deference, Complaiſance, and 
Civility one for another imaginable. This, 
when they ſee it procures them Reſpect, 
Love, and Eſteem, and that they Joſe no 
Superiority by it, they will take more Plea- 
{ure in, than in inſolent Domancering ; for 
{o plainly 1s the other. 

The Accuſations of Children on? againſt 
another, which uſually are but the Cla- 
mours of Anger and Revenge deſiring Aid, 
ſhould not be favourably receivid, nor 
hearken'd to. It weakens and effeminates 
their Minds to ſuffer them to complain, and 
if they endure ſometimes croſſing, or Pain 
from others, without being permitted to 
think it ſtrange or intollerable, it will do 
them no Harm tolearn Sufterance, and har- 
den them early. But though you give no 
Countenance to the Complaints of the Quz- 
rulous, yet take Care to curb the Inſolence 
and ill Nature of the Injurious. When you 
obſerve it your ſelf, reprove it before the 

in- 
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* 


injur d Party: But if the Complaint be of 
ſoniething really worth your Notice, and 
Prevention another Time, then reprove the 


Offender by himſelf alone, out of Sight of 


bim that complain'd, and make him go 
and aſk Pardon, and make R<paratton : 
Which coming thus, as it were from him— 
ſelf, will be the more cheertully perform— 
ed, and more kindly receiv'd, the Love 
ſtrergthen'd between tllem, and a Cuſtom 
of Civility grow familiar amongſt your 
Children. 
L. 11:. ». As to the having 
Liberality, and poſleiling of Things, teach 
thein to part with what they 
have eafily and freely to their Friends, and 
let them find by Experience, that the molt 
liberal has always molt Plenty, with E- 
ſteem and Conimendation to boot, and they 
will quickly learn to practiſe it. This I 
imagine, will make Brothers, and Siſters 
kinder and civillzr to one another, and con- 
{quently to others, than twenty Rules a- 
bout good Manners, with which Children 
are ordinarily peplex d and cumber'd. Co- 
vetcuſneſs, and the Deſire ot having in our 
Poſſcillon, and under our Dominion, more 
than we have need ot, being the Root of 
all Evil, ſhould be early and carefully weed- 
ed cut, and the contrary Quality of a 
Reidineſs to inpart to others, implanted. 
This thould be encourag'd by great Com- 
men- 
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mendation and Credit, an! conſtantly ta- 
king Care, that he loſes nothirg by his 
Librrality, Let all the Inſtancs he gives 
ot ſuch Freeneſs, be always repay'd, and 
with Intereſt; and let him ſenſibly perceive, 
that the Kindneſs he thews to others, is no 
il Huſbandry for himſelf; but that it 
brings a Return of Kindneſs both from 
thoſe that receive it, and thoſe who look 
on. Make this a Contelt awong Children, 
who ſhall out-do one another this Way : 
And by this Means, by a conſtant Pra- 
ctice, Children having made it eaſy to them- 
{elves to part with what they have, £104 
Nature may be ſettl'd in thein into an Ha- 
bit, and they may take Pleaſure, and pique 
theinſelves in being Lind, liberal, and civil 
to others. 

It Liberality ought to be en— 
courag d, certainly great Care is Fufticc. 
to be taken, that Children tranſ- 
greſs not the Rules of Fuftice : And when- 
ever they do, they ſhould be ſet right, 
and if there be Occaſion for it, ſeverely ie 
buk d. | 

Our firſt Actions being guided more by 
Selttlove, than Reafon or Reflexion, tis no. 
Wonder that in Children they ſhould be 
very apt to deviate from the quit Meaſures 
of Right and Wrong; which are in the 
hind, the Refalt of 1inprov'd Reaſen, and 
ſerious Meditation. This, the more they 

are 
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are apt to miſtake, the more careful Guard 
ought to be kept over them; and every the 
leaſt Slip in this great Social Vertue taken 
Notice of, and rectiiy d; and that in Things 
of the leaſt Weight and Moment, both ta 


inſtruct their Ignorance, and prevent ill 


Habits; which from ſmall Beginnings, in 
Pins and Cherry-ſtones, will, if let alone, 
grow up to higher Frauds, and be in Dan- 
ger to end at laſt in down-right harden'd 
Diſhoneſty. The firſt Tendency to any 
Injuſtice that appears, muſt be ſuppreſs d 
with a Shew of Wonder and Abhorrency 
in the Parents and Governors. But becauſe 
Children cannot well comprehend what In- 
Juſtice is, till they underſiand Property, 
and how particular Perſons come by it, the 
ſafeſt Way to ſecure Honefty, is to lay the 
Foundations of it early in Liberality, and 
an Eaſineſs to part with to others whate- 
ver they have or like themſelves. This 
may be taught them earty, before they 
have Language and Underſtanding enough 
to form Gdiftin& Notions of Property, and 
to know what is theirs by a peculiar Right, 
excluſive of others. And ſince Children 
ſeldom have any Thing but dy Gift, and 
that for the moſt Part irom their Parents, 
they may be at firſt taught not to take or 
keep any Thing, but what is given them 
by thoſe whom th-y take to have a Pow- 
er over it. And as tl: Capas it ies enlarge, 
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other Rules and Caſes of Juice, and Rights 


concerning Meum and Tuum, may be pro- 
pos'd and inculcated. It any Act of In- 
juflice in them appears to proceed, not from 
Miſtake, but a Perverſeneſs in their Wills, 
when a gentle Rebuke and Shame will not 
reform this irregular and covetous Incl ina- 
tion, rougher Remedies muſt be apply d: 
And tis but for the Father or Tutor to 
take and keep from them ſomething that 
they value, and think their own, or or- 
der ſome Body elſe to do it; and by ſuch 
Inſtances, make them ſenſible what little 
Advantage they are like to make, by poſ- 
ſelling themſelves unjuſtly of what is ano- 
ther's, whilſt there are in the World ſtrong- 
er and more Men than they. But if an in- 
genious Deteſtation of this ſhametul Vice, 
be but carefully and early inſtill'd into em, 
as I think it may, that is the true and ge- 
nuine Method to obviate this Crime; and 
will be a better Guard againſt P:/honefty,than 
any Conſiderations drawn from Intereſt, 
Habits working more conſtantly, and with 
greater Facility, than Reaſon z which, when 
we have molt need of it, is ſeldom fairly con- 
ſulted, and more rarely obey d. 
L. III. Crying is a Fault that 
ſhould not be tolerated in Chil- Crying. 
dren, not only for the unpleaſant 
and unbecoming Noiſe it fills the Houſe 
with, but for more conſiderable Realons, in 
Refe- 
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Reference to the Chill lrenthemſelves; whick 
is to be out Aim in Education. 

Their (117g is of two Sorts, either ub 
born and domineering, or querulous and whi- 
uing. 

1. Their C:ying is very often a ſtriving for 
Maſtery, and an open Declaration of their 
Inſolence or Obſtinacy; when they have not 
the Power to obtain their Deſire, they will, 
by their Clamonr and Sywbbing, maintain their 
Title and Right to it. This is an avow'd 
continuing their Claim, and a Sort of Re- 
monſtrance againſt the Oppreſſion and In- 
juſtice of thoſe who deny them what they 
have a Mind to. 

d. 112, 2. Sometimes their Crying is the 
Effect of Pain, or true Sorrow, and a Be- 
moaning themſelves under it. 

Theſe two, if carefully obſerv'd, may, 
by the Mein, Looks, and Actions, and par- 
ticularly by the Lone of their Crying, be 
eaſily diſtinguiſn'd; but neither of them 
mult be ſuffer d, much leſs encourag'd. 

I, Ihe obſtinate or mach ful Crying Hould 
by no Means be permitted, becauſe it is 
but another Way of flattering their Deſires, 
and encouraging thoſe Paſſions, which 'tis 
our main Buſinefs to ſubdue : And it it be, 
as often 1t 1s, upon the receiving any Cor- 
reciion. it quite defeats all the good Ettects 
of it; for any Chattiſment which leaves 
them in this declar'd Oppoſition, only ſerves 
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to make them worſe, The Reſtraints and 
Puniſhments lay'd on Children, are all mit- 
apply'd and loſt, as far as they do nat 
Prevail over their Wills, teach them to ſub- 
mit their Paſlions, and make their Minds 
ſupple and pli:nt to what their Parents 
Reaſon Weiler them now, and ſo prepare 
them to obey what their own Reaſon fnall 


adviſe hereafter. But it, in any Thirg, 


wherein they are croſs d, they may be ſuf- 
ter d to go away crying, they confirm them- 
ſelves in their Deſires, and cheriſh the ill 
Humour, with a Declaration of their Right, 
and a Reſolution to ſatisfy their Inclina- 
tion the firſt Opportunity. This thereſore 
is another Argument againſt the frequent 
Uſe of Blows: For, whenever you come to 
that Extremity, tis not enough to WAA 
or beat them, you muſt do it, till 

find you have ſubdu'd their Minds, Lill 
with Submiflion and Patience they yield 
to the Correction; which you ſhall beſt 


diſcover by their Gyre and their ceaſing 


from it npon your Bidding. Without this, 
the beating ot Childrei. 15 but a paſſion ate 
Jyranny over them; 
elt y a and not Correclien to put their Bo- 
dies in Pain, without doing their Minds 
any Good. As this gives us a Rea why 
Children ſhould feldem 1 + corrected. fo it 
allo prevents their being 5. For it, when- 
ever they are cnaliis'd, i: were done this 

with- 


and it is mere Cru- 
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without Paſſion, ſoberly, and yet effectu- 
ally too, laving on the Blows and Smart 
not furiouſly, and all at once, but ſlowly, 
with Reaſoning between, and with Obſer— 
vation how it wrought, ſtopping when 1t 
had made them pliant, penitent and yield- 
ing; they would ſeldom need the like Pu- 
niſhment again, being made careful to a- 
void the Fault, that deſerv'd it. Beſides, 
by this Means, as the Puniſhment would 
not be loſt tor being too little, and not ef- 
fectual, ſo it would be kept from being 
too much, if we gave off as ſoon as we per- 
ceiv'd that it reach'd the Mind, and that 
was better'd. For ſince the Chiding or 
Beating of Children ikould be always the 
leaſt that poſſibly may be, that which is 
lay'd on in the Heat of Anger, ſeldom ob- 
ſerves the Meaſure, but is commonly more 
than it ſhould be, tho' it prove Jes than 
enough. 

d. 113. 2. Many Children are apt to 
cry, upon any little Pain they ſuffer, and 
the leaſt Harm that befals them, puts them 
into Complaints and Bawling. This tew Chil- 
dren avoid: For it being the firſt and na- 
tural Way to declare their Sutierings or 
Wants, before they can ſpeak, the Compal- 
ſion that is thought due to that tender Age, 
fooliſhly encourages, and continues it in 
them long after they can ſpeak. Tis the 
Duty, I confeſs, ot thoſe about Children, 
to 
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to compaſſionate them, whenever they ſut- 
fer any Hurt; but not to ſhew it in pity- 
ing them. Help and eaſe them the beſt 
you can, but by no Means bemoan them. 
This ſoftens their Minds, and makes them 
yield to the little Harms that happen to 
them; whereby they ſink deeper into that 
Part, which alone teels, and make larger 
Wounds there, than otherwiſe they would, 
They ſhould be harden'd againſt all Suffer- 
ings, eſpecially of the Body, and have no 
Tenderneſs but what riſcs from an ingeni- 
ous Shame, and a quick Senſe of Reputa- 
tion. The many Inconveniencies this Life 
is expos'd to, require we ſhould not be too 
{ſenſible of every little Hurt. What our 
Minds yield not to, makes but a flight Im- 
preſſion, and does us but very little Harm. 
Tis the Suffering of our Spirits, that gives 
and continues the Pain. This Brawnineſs 
and Inſenſibility of Mind, is the beſt Ar- 
mour we can have againſt the common E- 
vils and Accidents of Life; and being a 
Temper that is to be got by Exerciſe and 
Cuſtom, more than any other Way, the 
Practice of it ſhould be begun betimes; and 
happy is he that is taught it early. That 
eminacy of Spirit, which 1s to be pre- 
vented or cur'd, as nothing, that I know, 
ſo much increaſes in Children as Crying, ſo 
nothing, on the other Side, ſo much checks 
and reſtrains, as their being hinder'd m 
t hat 
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that Sort of Complaining. In the little Harms 
they ſuffer from Knocks and Falls, they 
Mould not be pity'd tor falling, but bid do 
ſo again; which beſides that it ſtops their 


C:ying, is 4 better Way to cure their Heed- 


leſlneſs, and prevent their tumbling ano- 
ther Tine, than either Chiding or Bemoan- 
ing them. Kut let the Hurts they receive, 

2 what they will, ſtop their Ching, and 
that will give them more Quiet and Eaſe 


at preſent, and harden them for the fu- 


ture. 

& 114. The former Sort of Crying re- 
qu:rcs Severity to ſilence it; and where à 
Look, or a politive Command will not do 
it, Blows muſt; For it proceeding from 
Pride, Obltinacy, and Stomach, the Will, 
where the Fault lies, muſt be bent, and 
mate to comply, by a Rigour ſuflicient to 
maſter it. But this latter, being ord ina- 
rity from Softneſs of Mind, a quite con- 
trary Cauſe, ought to be treated with a 
gentler Hand. Perſwaſion, or diverting the 
Thoughts another Way, or laughing at 
their Wining, may perhaps be at firſt the 
proper Method: But for this, the Circum- 
ftances of the Thing, and the particular 
Teniper of the Child, mult be conſider d. 
No certain unvariable Rules can be given 
about it; but it nwit be left to the Pru- 
dence of the Parents or Tutor. But this, 
I think, I may lay in general, that there 
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ſhould be a conſtant Diſcountenancing of 
this Sort ot Crying allo; and that the Fa- 
ther, by his Authority, ſhould always ſtop 
it, mixing a greater Degree of Roughneſs 
in ** Looks or Words, proportionably as 

2 Child 1s of a greater Age, or a ſturdi- 
er * But always let it be enough to 
jilence their Vhimerim, and put an End to 
the Diſorder. 

S. 115. Cowardice and 2 
ate ſo nearly related to the fore- 
mention'd Tempers, that it may 
not be a miſs here to take Notice of them, 
Fear is 2 Paſſion, that, if rightly govern- 
ell, has its Uſe. And though Selt-love ſel- 
com fails to keep it watchtul and high e- 
maß in us, yet there may be an Exceſs 

on the daring Side. Feol-bhardinefs and In- 

'0nfibility ot Danger, being as little rea- 
; nable, as trenibling and {hrinking at the 
approach of cvery little Evil. Fear was 
'1ven us as a Monitor to quicken our In- 

caltry, and keep us upon our Guard againſt 
the Approaches: of Evil; and theretore to 
ave no Apprehenſion of Miſchief at Hand, 
not to make a juſt Eſtimate of the Dan- 
ger, but heedleſsly to run into it, be the 
az ird what it will, without conſidering 
of what Uſe or Conſequence i it may be, 1s 
not the Reſolution of a rational Creature, 
bat brutiſh Fury. Thoſe who have Chil- 
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dren of this Temper, have nothing to do, 
but a littie to awaken their Reaſon, which 
Self-preſervation will quickly diſpoſe them 
to hearken to, unleſs (which is uſually the 
Caſe) ſome other Patton hurries them on 
Head-long, without Senſe, and without Con- 
ſideration. A Diſlike of Evil is fo natura 
to Mankind, that-no Body, I think, can 
be without Fear of it, Fear being nothing 
but an Uneaſineſs under the Apprehenſion 
of that coming upon us which we diſlike, 
And therefore, whenever any one runs in- 
to Danger, we may fay*tis under the Con- 
duct ot Ignorance, or the Command of ſome 
more imperious Paſſion, no Body being fo 
much an Enemy to himſelf, as to come 
within the Reach of Evil out of free Choice, 
and court Danger for Danger's Sake. It 
it be therefore Pride, Vain- glory, or Rage, 
that ſilences a Child's Fear, or makes him 
not hearken to its Advice, thoſe are by 
fit Means to be abated, that a little Con- 
ſiderat ion may allay his Heat, and make 
him bethink himſelf, whether this Attempt 
be worth the Venture. But this being a 
Fault, that Children are not fo often guil- 
ty of, I ſhall not be more particular in its 
Cure. Weakneſs of Spirit is the more com- 
mon Defect, and therefore will require the 
greater Care. 
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Fortitude is the Gnard and Sup- 
port of the other Vertues; and pe 
without Courage a Man will ſcarce 2ude. 
keep ſteady to his Duty, and fill 
up the Character of a truly worthy Man, 
Courage, that makes us bear up 
againſt Dangers that we fear, and Courage. 
Evils that we feel, is of great Uſe 


in an Eſtate, as ours is in this Life, expos'd 
to Aſſaults on all Hands: And therefore it 


is very adviſable to get Children into this 
Armour as early as we can. Natural Tem- 
per, I confeſs, does here a great deal: But 
even where that is defective, and the Heart 
is in it ſelf weak and timorous, it may, by 
a right Management, be brought to a better 
Reſolution. What is to be done to prevent 
breaking Childrens Spirits by frighttul Ap- 
prehenſions inſtill'd into them when Young, 
or bemoaning themſelves under every little 
Suffering, I have already taken Notice, How 
to harden their 'Tempers, and raiſe their 
Courage, if we find them too much ſubject 
to Fear, is farther to be conſider'd. 

True Fortitude, I take to be the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a Man's ſelf, and an undiſtu1b'd 
doing his Duty, whatever Evil beſets, or Dan- 
ger lies in his way. This there are ſo few 
Men attain to, that we are not to expect it 
from Children. But yet ſomething may be 
done: And a wile Condud by inſenſible De- 


grees, may carry them farther than one ex- 


pects. 
H The 
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The negle& of this great care of them, 


whilſt they are young, is the Reaſon, per- 


haps, why there are ſo few that have this 
Vertue in its full Latitude, when they are 
Men. I thonld.not ſay this in a Nation ſo 
naturall.; Brave, as ours is, did J think, that 


true Fertitude required nothing but Cou- 


rage in the. Field, and a Contempt of Life in 
the Face of an Enemy. This, I confeſs, is 
not the leaſt part of it, nor can be denied 
the Laurcls and Honours always juſtly due 
to the Valour of thoſe who venture their 
Lives for their Country. But yet this is not 
all. Dangers attack us in other Places, be- 


ſides the Field of Battle; and though Death 


be the King of Terrours, yet Pain, Diſgrace 
and Poverty have frighttul Looks, able to 
diſcompoſe moſt Men, whom they ſeem rea- 
dy to ſeize on: And there are thoſe who 
contemn ſome of theſe, and yet are heartily 
frighted with the other. True Fortitude 1s 
prepar d tor Dangers of all kinds, and un- 
moved whatſoever Evil it be that threatens. 
I do not mean unmoved with any Fear at all. 
Where Danger ſhews it ſelf, Apprehenſion 
cannot without Stupidity, be wanting. 
Where Danger is, Senſe of Danger ſhould 
be; and ſo much Fear as ſhould keep us a- 
wake, and excite our Attentzon, Induſtry 
and Vigour; but not diſturb the calm Uſe 
of our Reaſon, nor hinder the Execution of 
what that Dictates. _ 
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The firſt Step to get this noble 
and manly Steadineſs, is, what I Car- 
have above mentioned, carefully to e. 
keep Children rom Frights of all 
kin s, when they are young. Let not any 
fearful Apprehenſions be talked into them, 
nor au: {2 Objects ſurprize them. This 
often ſo ſhatters and diſcompoſes the Spirits, 
that they never recover it again; but during 
their whole Life, upon the firſt Suggeſtion, 
or Appearance of any territying Idca, are 
ſcatter'd and confounded; the Body is ener- 
vated, and the Mind diſturb'd, and the Man 
ſcarce himſelf, or capable oft any compoſed 
or rational Action. Whether this be from 
an habitual Motion of the Animal Spirits, 
introduced by the firſt ſtrong Impreſlion, or 
from the Alteration of the Conſtitution by 
ſome more un ccountable way, this is cer- 
tain, that ſo it is. Inſtances of ſuch who in 
a weak timorons Mind have born, all their 
whole Lives through, the Eff cis ot a Fright 
when they were young, are every where to 
be ſeen; and therefore as much as may be 
to be prevented. 

The next Thing is by gentle degrees, to 
accuſtom Children to thoſe things, they are 
too much afraid of. But here great Ca: tion 
is to be uſed, that you do not make tuo much 
haſte, nor attempt iis cure too early, for 
fear leaſt you increaſe the Miſchief inſtead 
of remedying it. Little ones in Arnis may 
be eaſily kept out of the way of terrifying 
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Obj. cs, and till they can talk and under- 
Nara what is ſaid to them, are ſcarce capa- 
ble of that Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, which 
inwwld be wed, to let them know there is 
no harm in thoſe frightful Obj ts, which 
we would make them familiar with, and do, 
to that purpoſe, by gentle degrees bring 
; Nearer and nearer to them. And therefore 
is don, there is need of any Application 
to them of this kind, till after they can run 
aheut and talk. But yet, if it ſhould hap- 
pen that Infants fnould have taken offence 
at any thing which cannot be eafily ke 
nut ct their way; and that they ſhew marks 
tf terror as efron as it comes in ſight; all the 
. allajs of fright, by diverting their Thoughts, 
on umxing pleaſant and agreeable appearan- 
es with it, mwnſt be uſed, till it be grown 
familiar and inoffenſive to thein. 
* 1 think we may obſerve; That, when Chil- 
dren are firſt Born, all Objects of ſight, that 
do not hart the Eves, are indifterent'to them; 
and they are no more afraid of a Blackmooy, 
or a Lion, than ot their Nurſe, or a Cat. 
What is it then, that afterwards; in certain 
nuxtures of mm pe and colour comes to at- 
friglit them? Nothing but the apprehenſions 
ot harm that accompanies thoſe things. 
Did a Child ſuck erery Day a new Nurſe, 
I make account it would be no more at- 
frighted, with the change of Faces at Six 
Months old than at Sixty. The reaſon 
then, why it will not come to a ſtranger. 
t * 
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is, becanſe having been accuſtomed to re- 
ceive its Food and Kind Uſage only from 
one or two, that are about it, the Child ap- 
prehends, by coming into the Arms of à 
Stranger, the being taken from what de- 
lights and feeds it, and every moment ſup- 
pes its Wants, which it often feels, and 
therefore fears when the Nurſe is away. 

The only thing, we naturally are 

afraid of, is Pain, or loſs of Plea- Tir-r- | 
ſure. And becauſe theſe are not an- „ 
nexed to any {hape, colour, or ſize 

of viſible Objects, weare frighted with none 
of them, till either we have felt Pain from 
them, or have Notions put into us, that 
they will do us harm. The pleaſant bright- 
neſs, and luſtre of flame, and fire, fo 
delights Children, that at firſt they always 
deſire to be handling of it: But when con- 
ſtant Experience has convinced them, by 
the exquiſite Pains it has put them to, how 
cruel and unmerciful it is, they are afraid 
to touch it and carefully avoid it. This. 
being the ground of Fear, tis not hard to 
find whence it ariſes, and how it 1s to be 
cured in all miſtaken Objects of Ter- 
ror. And when the Mind is confirm'd 
againſt them, and has got a maſtery over 
it ſelf, and its uſual Fears, in lighther 
Occaſions, it is in good preparation to meet 
more real Dangers. Your Child ſhrieks, 
and runs away at the ſight of a Frog; 
Let another catch it, and lay it down at a 
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good diſtance from him: At firſt accuſtom 
him to look upon it; When he can do that, 
then to come nearer to it, and ſee it leap 
without Einotion; then to touch it lightly 
when 1t 1s held faſt in another's hand ; and 
fo on, till he can come to handle it as 
cor fidently as a Butter-flp, or a Sparrow. 
By the ſame way any other vain J errors 
may be remov'd; if Care be taken, that 
you go not too faſt, and pnſh not the Child 


on a new degree of aſſurance, till he be 


thorcughly confum'd in the former. And 
thus ih- young Soldier is to be train d on to 
the Var fare of Life; wherein Care is to be 
taken. that more things be not repreſented 
as dangerous, than really are ſo; and then, 
that whatever cu obſerve him to be more 
irighted at than he ſhould, you be ſure to 
tole him on to by inſenſible degrees, till he 
at laſt, quitting his Fears, maſters the Diffi- 
cuity, and com:s oft with Applauſe. Suc- 
ceſles of this Kind often repeated, will make 
him find, that Evils are not always ſo cer- 
tain, or ſo great, as our Fears repreſent 
them; and that the way to avoid them is 
not to run away, or be diſcompos d, de- 
jected, and deterr'd by Fear, where either 
our Credit, or Duty requires us to go on. 
| But ſince the great Foundation of 
Hirdi- Fear in Children is Pain, the way 
neſs. to harden, and fortifie Children a- 
gainſt Fear and Danger, is to ac- 
is tis poſſi- 
ble 
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dle will be thought, by kind Parents, a very 
unnatural thing towards their Children; 
And by moſt, unreaſonable, to endeavour to 
reconcile any one to the ſenſe of Pain, by 
bringing it upon him. "Twill be ſaid, it may 
perhaps give the Child an averſion for hinx 
that makes him ſuffer z but can never recom- 
mend to him ſuffering it ſelf. This is a 
ſtrange Method. You will not have Chil- 
dren whipp'd and puniſhed for their Faults, 
but you would have them toxmented for do- 
ing well, or for Tormenting's ſake. 1 doubt 
not but ſuch Objections as theſe will be made, 
and I ſhall be thought inconſiſtent with my 
ſelf, or phantaſtical, in propoſing it. I con- 
feſs, it is 2 thing to be managed with great 
Diſcretion, and therefore it falls not ont a- 
miſs, that it will not be received or reliſh'd, 
but by thoſe who conſider well, and look in- 
to the Reaſon of Things. I would not have 
Children much beaten for their Faults, be- 
cauſe J would not have them think bodily 
Pain the greateſt Puniſhment: And I would 
have them, when they do well, be ſometimes 
put in Pain, for the ſame Reaſon, that they 
might be accuſtom'd to bear it without look- 
ing on it as the greateſt Evil. How much 
Education may reconcile young People to 
Pain, and Sufferance, the Examples of Sparta 
does ſufficiently ſhew: And they who have. 
once bronght themſelves not to think bodily 
Pain the greateſt of Evils, or that which 
they ought to ſtand moſt in fear of, have 
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made no ſmall advance towards Vertue- 
But I am not ſo fooliſh to propoſe the La- 
cedemoman Diſcipline in our Age, or Con- 
ſtitution. But yet I do fay, that emiring 
Children gently to ſuffer . degrees of 
Pain without ſhrinking, is a way to gain 
firmneſs to their Minds, and lay a founda- 
tion for Courage and Reſolution, in the 


future part of their Lives. 


Not to bemoan them, or permit them to 
bemoan themſelves, on every little Pain they 
ſuffer, is the firſt Step to be made. But of 
this I have ſpoken elſewhere. 

The next thing is ſometimes deſignedly 
to put them in Pain: But care muſt be taken 
that this be done, when the Child is in good 
humour, and ſatisfied of the good Will and 
Kindneſs of him that hurts him, at the time 
that he does it. There muſt no marks of 
Anger, or Diſpleaſure, on the one ſide; ner 
Compailon, or Repent ing, on the other, go 
along with it: And it muſt be ſure to be no 
more than the Child can bear, without repi- 
ning or taking it amiſs, or for a Puniſhment. 
Managed by theſe Degrees, and with ſuch 
Circumſtances, I have ſeen a Child run away 
laughing, with good ſmart Blows of a Wand 
on his Back, who would have cried for an 
unkind Word, and have been very ſenſible of 


the Chaſtiſement of a cold Look, from the 


ſame Perſon. Satisfie a Child by a conſtant 
Courſe of our Care, and Kindneſs, that you 
perfectly love him, and he may by * 
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be accuſtom'd to bear very painful, and rough 
Uſage from you, without flinching or com- 
plaining: And this we ſee Children do every 
Day in play one with another. Ihe ſofter; 
ou fad your Child is, the more you are to 
eek Occaſions, at fit times thus to harder 
him. The great Art in this is to begin with 
what is but very little painful, and to prox 
ceed by inſenſible Degrees, when. you are 
playing, and in good Humour with lum, 
and ſpraking well of him; And when yon 
have once got him, to think himſelf made 
Amends for his Suffering, by the Praiſe is 
given him for his Courage; when he can 
take a Pride in giving ſuch Marks of his 
Manlineſs; and can preferr the Reputation 
of being Brave and Stout, to the avoiding à 
little Pain or the Shrinking under it; you 
need not deſpare in time, and by the Afli- 

ſtance of his growing Reaſon, to maſter. his 
Timorouſneſs, and mend the Weakneſs of his 
Conſtitution. As he grows bigger, he is to 
be ſet upon bolder Attempts; than his natu- 
ral Temper carries him to, and whenever he 
is obſerv'd to flinch from what one has rea- 
ſon to think he would come off well in, if he 
had but Courage to undertake; That he 
ſhould be atiiſted in at firſt, and by Degrees: 
{named to, till at laſt Practice has given 
more Aſſurance, and with it a Maſter; ; 
which muſt be rewarded with greet Prail-, 
and the good Opinion of others, tor his Por- 
formance, When by thele Steps he has :;ot 
H 5 Rel. uri n. 
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Reſolution enough not to be deterr'd, from 
what he onght to do, by the Apprehenſion of 
Danger; when Fear does not, in ſuddain or 
h::zardous Occurrences, diſcompoſe his Mind, 
fet his Body a trembling, and make him un- 
fit for Action, or run away from it, he has 
then the Courage of a rational Creature: 
And ſuch an Hardineſs we ſhould endeavour 
by Cuſtom and Uſe to bring Children to, 
as proper Occaſions come in our way. 
d. 116. One thing I have fre- 
Cruel:y. quently obſerved in Children, that 
when they have got Poſſeſſion of 
anv poor Creature, the? are apt to uſe it ill: 
They often torment, and treat verv roughly 
young Birds, Butterflies, and ſuch other 
poor Animals, which tall into their Hands, 
and that with a ſeeming kind of Pleaſure. 
This I tk f}:ould be watched in them, 
and if the! incline to any ſuch Crnelty, 
they ſhould be taught the contrary Uſage. 
For the Cuſtom ot Tormenting and Killing 
of Beaſts, will, by Degrees. harden their 
Minds even towards Men; and the, who 
delight in the Suttering and Deſtruction of 
inferiour Creatures, will not be apt to be 


very compaſſionate, or benign to thoſe of 


their own kind. Our Practice takes Notice 
of this in the Ex-Iifion of Hut. hers from 
aries ot Life and Death Children ſhould 

om the beginning be bred vp in an Abhor- 
rence of Iii, or toi menting any living 
Creature; and be taught not to /pcrl or de- 


troy 
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ſtroy any thing, unleſs it be for the Preſer- 
vation or Advantage of fome other, that is 
Nobler. And wil , If the Preſervation of 
all Mankind, as much as in him hes, were 
every one's Perſwaſjon, as indeed it is every 
one's Duty, and the true Principle to regu- 


late our Religion, Politicks and Mora- 


lity by, the World would be much quieter, 
and better natur'd than it is. But to return 


to our preſent Bufineſs; I cannot but com- 


mend both the Kindneſs and Prudence of u 
Mother I knew, who was wont alwa:'s to- 
indulge her Daughters, when any of them 
deſired Dogs, Squirils, Birds, or any ſuch 
things, as young Girls uſe to be delighted 
with: But then, when they had them, they 
muſt be ſure to keep them well and look di- 


ligently after them, that they wanted no- 


thing, or were not ill uſed. For if they were 
negligent in their Care of them, it was coun- 
ted a great Fault, which often forfeited their 
Poſſeſſion, or at leaſt they fail d not to be re- 
buked for it; whereby they were early 
taught Diligence and good Nature. And 
indeed, I think People ſhould be accuſtom- 
ed, from their Cradles, to be tender to all 
ſenſible Creatures, and to ſpoil or ve no- 
thing at all. 


This Delight they take in doing of Miſ- 


cbief, whereby I mean ſpoiling of any 


thing to no purpoſe; but more eſpecially 
the Pleaſure they take to put any thing in 
Pain, that is capable of it, I * pore 
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ſwade my ſelf to be any other than a 
foreign and introduced Diſpoſition, an Ha- 
bit borrowed from Cuſtom. and Converſati- 
on. People teach Children to ſtrike, and 
laugh, when they hurt, or ſee harm come 
to others: And they have the Examples of 
moſt about them, to confirm them in it. All 
the Entertainment and talk of Hiſtory is of 
nothing almoſt but Fighting and Killing: 
And the Honour and Renown, that is be- 
ſtowed on Conquerours (who for the moſt 


ext are but the great Butchers of Man- 
I 


nd) farther miſlead growing Youth, who 
by this means come to think Slaughter 
the landable Buſineſs of Mankind, and the 
moſt Heroick of Vertues. By theſe Steps 
unnatural Cruclty is planted. in us; and 
what Humanity abhors, Cuſtom reconciles 
and recommends to vs, by laying it in the 
way to Honour. Thus, by Fathion and 
Opinion, that comes to be a Pleaſure, which 


in it ſelf neither is, nor can be any. This 


ovgitt carefully to be watched, and early 
Tenedied; fo as to ſettle and cherith- the 
contrary, and more natural Tanper of Be- 
nignity and Cramp: in the room of it: 


But ſtill by the fame gentle Methods, which 


are to be applied to the other two Fauks 


before. mentioned. It _ not perhaps he 
. unreaſ3yable bere.to add thi 


. On, viz. That the Miſchiefs, or Harms, 


s farther Cauti- 


that come / Play, Inadvertency, or Igno- 
Tance, and were nut known to be Harms, or 
deſigned 
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deſigned . for Miſchief's ſake, though the 
mxy perhaps be ſomtimes ot »confiderable 
Damage,. yet are not at all, or but very 
gently, to be taken Notice of. For this, I 
think, I cannot too often inculeate, That 
whatever Miſcarriage a Child is Guilty of, 
and whatever be the conſequence of 1t, the 
thing to be regarded in taking Notice of it, is 
only what Root 1t fprings from, and what 
Habit it is like to eftablith; And to that 
the Correction onght to be directed, and the 
Child not to futter any Punithment, for 
any Harm which may have come by his 
Play or Inadvertency. The Fanlrs to be 
amended lie in the Mind; and it they are 
ſuch, as either Age will cure or no ill Ha- 
bits will follow from; The preſent Action, 
whatever diſpleaſiug Circumitances it may 
have, is to be pailed by, without any Ant- 
mad verſion. 

8. 117. Another way to inſtill Senti- 
ments of Hum mity, aud to kvep them live- 
ly in young Folks, will be, to accuſtom them 


to Civility in their Language and Deport- 


ment, towards their Intertours and the mea— 
ner ſort of People, puticularly Servants. 
It is not unuſual to obſerve the Claldren in 
Gentlemens Families, treat the Servants of 
the Houſe with Donineering Words, Naines 
of Contempt, and an imperious Carriage; 
as if they were of another Race, and Species 
beneath them. Whether il! Example, the 
Advantage of Fortue, ox their natural Va- 
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nity inſpire this Haughtineſs, it ſhould be 
prevented, or weeded out; and a gentle, 
courteous, affable Carriage towards the low- 
er Ranks of Men, placed in the room of it. 
No part of their Superiority will be hereby 
loſt; but the Diſtinction increaſed, and their 
Authority ſtrengthen'd; when Love in In- 
feriours is joyn d to outward Reſpect; and 
an Eſteem of the Perſon, has a Share in therr 
Submiſſion: And Domeſticks will pay 2 
more ready and cheerful Service, when they 
find themſelves not ſpurn'd, becauſe Fortune 
has laid them below the Level of others. at 
their Maſt-rs Feet. Children ſhould not be 
ſuffer d to looſe the Conſideration of Hu- 
mane Nature, in the Shufflings of outward 
Conditions. The more they have, the bet. 
ter hnmour'd they ſhould be taught to be; 
and the me compathonate, and gentle to 
thoſe of ti eir Bretaren, who are placed low- 


er, and have ſ[cartier Portions. It they are 


ſiffer*s from their Cradles to treat Men ill 
and rudely, becaaſe, by their Father's Title, 
they think chey have a little Power over 
them, at beit it is il bred, and if Care be 
not taken, will by degrees, nu ſe up their 
natural Pride into an habitual Contempt of: 
thoſe beneath hein. And where will that pro- 
bably ena: tit in Oppreſſion and Cruelty > 
118. Cicioſity in Children 
Curiofi'y. (which } had occaſion juſt to men- 
tion J. 102.) is but an Appetite af- 
ter Knowledge; and therefore ought to be 
encouraged 
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encouraged in them, not only as a good Sign, 
but as the great Inſtrument Nature has pro- 
vided, to remove that Ignorance they were 
born with; and which, without this buſie 
Inquifitiveneſs, will make them dull and uſe- 
leſs Creatures. The ways to encourage it, 
and keep it active and buſie, are, I ſuppoſe, 
theſe following: 

x. Not to check or diſcountenance any 
Enquiries he ſhall make, nor ſuffer them to 
de laugh'd at; but to Aer all his Durftions, 
and explain the Matters, he deſires to know, 
fo as to make them as much intelligible to. 
him, as fuits the Capacity of his Age and 
Knowledge. But contound not his Under- 
ſtanding with Explications or Notions, that 
are above it: Or with the Variety or Num- 
ber of things that are not to his preſent pur- 
poſe. Mark what tis his Mind aims at in 
the Dnrftion, and not what Words he ex- 
preſi-s it in: And when you have informed 
and ſatisfi d him in that, you ſhall fre how 
his Thoughts will enlarge themſelves, and 
how by fit Anſwers he may be led on farther 
than perhaps you could imagine. For 
Knowledge is grateful to the Underſtanding, 
as Light to the Eyes: Children are pleaſed 
and delighted with it exceedingly, eſp-cially 
if they ſee, that their Enqui: ies are regar- 
ded, and that their Deſire of Kyowing, is en- 
couraged and commended. Anu I e6udt not, 
but one great Reaſon, why many Children 
abandon themſelves wholly to ſilly Sports, 
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and trifle away all their time inſipidly, is, 
becauſe they have fonnd their Curiaſity 
baulk d, and their Exquiries neglected. But 
had they been treated with more Kindneſs 
and Reſpect, and their Queſtions anſwered, 
as they ſhould, to their Satisfaction; I doubt 
not but they would have taken more Pleas 
ſure, in Learning and Improving their 
Knowledge, wherein there would be ftill 
Newneſs and Variety, which is What they 
are delighted with, than in returning over 
and over to the fame Play and Play-things. 

d. 119. 2. To this ſcrious Anſwering 
their Qu-ftrons, ad informing their Under- 
ftandings, in what they de fire, as if it were 
a Matter that needed it, thunld be added 
ſome peculiar was of Cummerdation. Let 
others whom they eit-em, be told before 
their Faces of the Knowledge tliey have in 
ſuch and tuch things; and fince we are all, 
even from ou C adles, vain and proud Crea- 
tures, let ther Vanay be flattered with 
Things, that will do them good; and let 
their Pride. {ct them on erk on ſfoinething 
which in: turn to their Advantage. Upon 
this ground you mall find, that there can- 
not bu # greater Spur to the attaining what 
Fu would have the E\deſt learn, and know 
liulſelf, than to fet him upon teaching it bis 


younger Biathors ard Sitters. 


J. 120. 3. As Children's Enquiries are not 
to be ſlighted; ſo alſo great care is to be ta- 
ken, that they never receive Deccitful and 

Eluding 
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Eluding Anſwers. They eaſily perceive when 
they are ſhghreq, or deceived; and quickly 
learn the Trick of Neglect, Dithomlation 
and Falſhood, which they obſerve others to 
make Uſe of. We are not to intrench up- 
on Truth in any Converſation, but leaſt of 
all with Children; ſince if we play falſe 
with them, we not only deceive their Ex- 
pectation, and hinder their Knowledge, but 
corrupt their Innocence, and teach them the 
worſt of Vices. They are Travellers new- 
ly arrived in a ſtrange Country, of which 
they know nothing: We ſhould therefore 
make Conſcience not to miſſead them. And 
though their Quzftions ſeem ſometimes not 
very material, yet they ſhould be ſeriouſly 
an{wer'd: For however they may appear 
to us (to whom they are long ſince known) 
Euquiries not worth the making; they are of 
Moment to thoſe, who are whoily Ignorant. 
Children are Strangers to all we are acquain- 
ted with; and all the things they meet with, 
are at firſt unknown to them, as they once 


were to us: And happy are they who meet 


with civil People, that will comply with 
mr Ignorance, and help them to get out 
OT it. 

If yon or I now ſhould be ſet down in 
Japan, with all our Prudence and Know- 
edge about us, a Conceit whereof makes us 

rhaps, ſo apt to flight the Thoughts and 
9 of Children; ſhould we, I ſay, be 
ſet down in Japan, we ſhould, no doubt (if 

| we 
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we would inform our ſelves of what 1s there 
to be known . aſk a Thonſand Queſtions, 


which, to a ſupercilious or inconſiderate 


Japaner, would ſeem very idle and imperti- 
nent; thongh to us they would be very ma- 
terial and of Importance to be reſalvedꝭ; and 
we ſhould be glad to find a Man fo complai- 
ſant and conrteous, as to ſatisſie our De- 
mands, and inſtract our Ignorance. 

When an neu thing comes in their way, 
Children uſually aſk, the commo Sueſtion 
of a Stranger: What is it ? Whereby they 
ordinirily mean nothing but the Name; and 
therefore to tell them how it is call d, is uſ- 
nally the proper Anſwer to that Demand. 
The next ( Mieſtion nfn4ll; 1s: What is ĩt for? 
And to this 1: thould he anſwered truly and 
directly: "The uſe of the thing mould be 
told, and the way explained; how it ſerves 
to ſich a Purpoſe, as tar as their Capacities. 
can comprehend it. And fo of any other 
Circumſtances they thall aſk ahout it; not 
turning them going, till you have given 
them all the Satisfaction they are capable 
of; and ſo leading then by your Anſwers 
into farther Queſtions. And perhaps to 2. 
grown Man, fach Converſation will not be 
altogether ſo idle and inſignificant, as we 
are apt to imagine. The native and un- 
taught Suggeſtions of inquiſitive Children, 
do often offer things, that may ſet a conſide- 
ring Man's Thoughts on work. And I think 
there is frequently more to be learn d 2 

| E 
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the unexpected Queſtions of a Child, than 
the Diſcourſes of Men, who talk in a road, 
according to the Notions they have borrow- 
ed, and the Prejudices of their Education. 

L. 121. 4. Perhaps it may not ſonctimes 
be amiſs to excite their Curioſity. by bring- 
ing ſtrange and new things in their way, 
on purpoſe to engage their Enquiry and 
give them Occaſion to inform themſelves 
about them: And if by «<h:ince their Curio- 
ſity leads them to aſk, what they ſhould not 
know; it is a great deal better to tell them 
plainly, That it is a thing that belongs not 
to them to know, than to pop them oft with 
a Fallhood, or a Frivolons Anſwer. 

$ 122. Pu tueſs, that appears foin: times ſo 
early, proceeds from a Principle, that ſel dom 
accompanies a ſtrong Conſtitution ot B dy, 
or ripens into a ſtrong Judgment of Mud. 
If it were deſirable to have a Child a more 
Bruk Talker, I believe there might be ways 
found to make him ſo: But, I thppoſe a wiſe 
Father had rather that his Son ſhould be able 
and uſeful, when a Man, than pretty Com- 
pany, and a Diverſion to others, whilſt. a 
Child: Though if that too were to be con- 
fider'd, I think I may ſay, there is not ſo much 
Pleaſure to have a Child prattle agreeably, 
as to reaſon well. Encourage therefore his 
Inquifitrveneſs all you can, by ſatistying his 

ds, and in orming his Judgment, as 

far as it 18 capable. When his Reaſons are 

any way tolerable, let him find the Cn 
an 
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and Commendation of it; And when they 
are quite out of the way, let him with 
out being laughed at for his Miſtake,. be 
gently put into the right; And if he ſhew 
a forwardueſs to be reaſoning. about things 
that come in his way, take care as much 


as you can, that no Body check this Incli- 


nation in him, or nuflead it by captious or 
fallacious ways of talking with hun. For 
when all is done, this, as the higheſt and 
moſt important Faculty of our Minds, de- 
ſerves the greateſt Care and Attention in 
cultivating it; The right improvement, 
and exerciſe of our Reaſon, being the high- 
eſt Perfeclion, that a Man can attain to in 
this Life. | 
3 $ 122. Contrary to this buſie in- 
ning. Quiitive Temper there is ſometimes 
obſervable in Children, a [:/tl:[s care- 
F/n:fs, a want of regard to any thing, and 
a ſort of trifiing even at their Buſineſs. This 
Saunter1ivg Humour I look on, as one of the 
worſt Qualities can appear in 2 Child, as 
well as one of the hardeſt to be cured, where 
it is natural. But it being liable to be miſta- 
ken in ſome Caſes, care muſt be taken to 
make a right Judgment concerning that tri- 
fling at their Books or Buſineſs, which ma 
ſometimes be complained of in a Child. 
Upon the firſt ſuſpicion a Father has, that 
his Son is of a Sawmtering Temper, he muſt 
carefully obſerve him, whether he be l:fleſs 
and indiſerent in all his Actions, or whether 
1 
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7 in ſome things alone he be flow and ſluggiſn, 
1 but in others vigorous and eager. For tho? 
e he find that he does loyter at his Book, and 
Wy let a good deal of the time, he ſpends in his 
79 Chamber or Study, run idly away; he muſt 
h not 2 conclude, that this is from a 
li- Sauntering Humour in his Temper. It may 
or be childithnefs, and a preferring ſomething 
or to his Study, which his Thoughts run on: 
id And he diſlikes his Book, as is natural, be- 
e- cauſe it is forced upon him as a Taſk. To 
in know this perfectly, you muſt watch him at 
it, play, when he 1s out of his Place and time 
h- of Study, following his own Inclinations; 
in and See there, whether he be ſtirring and 
active; whether he deſigns any thing, and 
in- with labour and eagerneſs purſues it, till he 
les has accompliſhed - what he aimed at; or 
re- whether he lzzily and lifflefly d eams away his 
nd time. If this his Sloth be only when he is 
his about his Book, I think it may be eaſi:v cn- 
the red. If it be in his Temper, it will require a 
as little more Pains and Attention to remedy it. 
ere $. 124. It you are ſatisfied by his ear- 
ſta- neſtneſs at play, or any thing elſe he ſets 
to his Mind on, in the intervals between his 
tri- Hours of Buſineſs, that he is not of himſelf 
na inclined to luxineſs, but that only want of 
11d. Reliſh of his Book makes him negligent, and 
that ſinggiſu in his application to it. Y he firſt 
nuſt ſtep is to try by talking to him kindly of the 
Heſs folly and inconvenience of it, whereby he 
ther loſes a good part of his time, which he might 
11 - 6 2 ' * 


Have 
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have for his diverſion: But be ſure to talk 
calmly and kindly, and not much at firſt, 
but only theſe plain Reaſons in ſhort. If 
this prevails, you have gain'd the point 
in the moſt defirable way, which is that 
of Reaſon and Kindneſs. If this ſofter 
application prevails not, try to ſhame him 
out of it, by laughing at him for it, aſking 
every day, when he comes to Table, if 
there be no Strangers there, how long he 
was that Day about his Buſineſs ; And it he 
has not done it, in the time he might be 
well ſuppoſed to have diſpatch d it, «xpoſe 
and turn him into ridicule for it.; but mix 
no chiding; only put on a pretty cold 
Brow towards him, and keep it till he re- 
form; and let his M-ther, Lutor, and all 
about him do ſo too. If this work not the 
Effect you deſire, chen tell him he thall 
be no longer troul , d- with a Tutor to take 


Qare of his Education, you will not be at 


the Charge to have him ſpend his Time 1dly 
with him; but ſince he preferrs This or That 
[ whatever Pliy he delights in] to his Book, 
that only he thail do; and fo in earneſt 
ſet him to work on his beloved Play, and 
keep hun ſteacily. nd in earn« it, to it Mor- 
ni.gand Attern"o., till he be f liy ſiufeited, 
an, would, at aue Rate, change it for ſome 
Hours at his Book again. But when you thus 
ſet him his Tatk ot lay, you mult beſure 
to look after him your ſelf, or ſet ſome Body 
elſe to do it that may conſtantly ſee him em- 

ployed 
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1455 in it, and that he be not permitted to 


idle at that too. I ſay, your ſelf look 


aft er him; for it is worth the Father's while, 


whatever Buſineſs he has, to beſtow Two or 


Three Days upon his Son, to cure ſo great a 
Miſchief as his ſamtrixg at his Buſineſs. 


— 


$. 125. This is what I propoſe, if it be 


Idlene /s not from his general Temper, but a 
peculiar or acquired Averſion to Learning, 
which you muſt be careful to examine and 
diſtinguiſh. But though you have your 
Eyes upon him, to watch what he does 
with the Time which he has at his own 
Diſpoſal, yet you mult not Ie: him perceive 
that you or any Body elſe do ſo; for that 
may fades him from following his own 
Inclination, which he being full of, and 
not daring. for fear of you, to proſecute 
what his Head and Heart are ſet upon, he 
may neglect all other Things, which then 
he geliſhes not, and ſo ma» ſcem to be idle 
and liſt leſs, when in truth it is nothing but 


being intent on that, which the fear of your 


Eye or Knowledge keeps hum from execut- 
ing. To be clear in this Point, the Obſer- 
vation muſt be made when you are out of 
the Way, and he not ſo much as under 
the Reſtraint of a Suſpicion that any Body 
has an Eye upon him. 1a thoſe Seaſons of 
perfect Freedom let Soine- body you can 
truſt mark how he ſpends has I ime, whe- 
ther he unactively loiters it away when, 
without any Check, he is left to his own 

Inclination 
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Inclination. Thus, by his employing of 
ſuch Times of Liberty, you will eaſily diſ- 
cern whether it be Liſtleſueſs in his Temper, 
or Adverſion to his Book that makes him 
ſaunter away his Time of Study. 

dS. 126. If ſome Defect in his Conſtitution 
has caſt a Damp on his Mind, and he be 
naturally liſtleſs and dreaming, this unpro- 
miſing Diſpoſition is none of the eaſieſt to 
be dealt with, becauſe, generally, carrying 
with it an Unconcernednefs for the future, 
it wants the Two great Springs of Action, 
Forefight and Deſire; which how to plant 
and increaſe, where Nature has given a cold 
and contrary Temper, will be rhe Queſtt- 
on. As ſoon as you are fatisfi-d that this 
is the Caſe, you minſt carefully enquire whe- 
ther there be nothing be delights in: In- 
form your felt, what it is le is moſt plea- 
ſed with, and if you can find any particular 
Tendency his Mind haih, increaſe it all 
you can, and make uſe of that to ſet him 
on work, and to excite his Induſtry. If 
he loves Praiſe, or Play, or fine Cloaths, 
E7c. or, on the other Side, dreads Pain, 
Diſgrace, or your Nifplealure, Ec. what- 
ever it be that he loves moſt, except it be 
Sloth (for that will never ſet him on work) 
let that be made uſe of to quicken him, and 
make him beſtir himſelf. For in this l:flefs 
\ Temper you are not to fear an Exceſs of Ap- 
petite (as in all other Caſes) by cherithing 
it, Tis that wluch you want, and * 
ore 


may 
more 
whol 


Book 
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fore muſt labour to raiſe and increaſe; for 
where there is no Deſire there will be no 
Induſtry. 
S. 127. If yon have not Hold enough 
upon him this Way to ſtir up Vigour and 
Activity in him, you muſt employ him in 
{ome conſtant bodily Labour, whereby he 
may get an Habit of doing foinething. The 
keeping him hard to ſome Study where the 
better Way to get him an Habit of exerct- 
ſing and applying his Mind. But becauſe 
this is an inviſible Attention, and no Body 
can tell when he is or is not idle at it, you 
muſt find bodily Employments for him, 
which he muſt be conſtantly buſied in and 
kept to; and if they have ſome little Hard- 
{hip and ſhame in them it may not be the 
worſe, that they may the ſooner weary him, 
and make him deſire to return to his Book. 
But be ſure, when yon exchange his Bock for 
his other Labour, ſet him ſuch a Tatk, to be 
done in ſuch a Time, as may allow him no 
Opportunity to be idle. Ouly atter you 
have by this Way brought him to be atten- 
tive and induſtrious at his Book, you may, 
upon his diſpatching his Study within the 
Time ſet him, give him, as a Reward, ſome 
Reſpit from his other Labour; which yon 
may diminiſh as you find him grow more and 
more ſteddy in his Application, and at laſt 
wholly; take off, when his /auntring at his 
Book is cured. 
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&. 128. We formerly obſerved, that 


c 


N 


Variety and Freedom was That 
that delighted Children, and re- 
cchmended their Plugs to them; and that 
tl fore their Book, or any Thing we 
w-:id have than learn, ſhould not be 
e ; ined them as Brjneſs, This their Pa- 
Tutors, and Teachers are apt to for- 

. nd their Impatience to have them bu- 
what is fit for them to do, ſuffers 
It to deceive them into it: But by 
aated Injunctions they meet with, 
© 47 quick]; diſtinguiſh between what 
2+ 1-417: of them, and what not. When 
this £!1111ke has once made his Book unea- 
#7 10 3, the Cure is to be applied at the 
other ud. And ſince it will be then too 
late to endeavour to make it a Play to him, 
you muſt take the contrary Courſe; ob- 
ſerve what Play he is moſt delighted with; 
enjoin that, and make him play ſo many 
Hours every Day, not as a Puniſhment 
for playing, but as if it were the Buſi- 
neſs required of him. This, if I miſtake 
not, will in a few Diys, make him fo wea- 
of his moſt beloved Sport, that he wall 
prefer his Book, or any Thang, to it, eſ- 
cially if it may redeem hin frem any 
* of the Taſk of Play is ſet him, and he 
may be ſuffered to employ ſome Part of 
the Time deſtined to his Taſe of Play in his 
Book, or ſuch other Exerciſe as is really 
uſciul to hin. This I at leaſt think a tet- 
der 
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ter Cure than that Forbidding, (which uſu- 
ally increafes the Deſire) or any other Pu- 
niſhment ſhould be made Uſe of to remed 
it: For when you have once glutted his 
Appetite (which may ſafely be done in all 
Things but eating and drinking) and made 
him ſurfeit of what you would have him 
avoid, you have put into him a Princi— 
ple of Averſion, and yon need not ſo much 
fear afterwards his longing for the ſame 
Thing again. 

$. 129. This I think is ſufficiently evident, 
That Children generally hate to be idle. 
All the Care then 1s, that their buſy Hu- 
mour {ſhould be conſtantly employ'd in 
ſomething of uſe to them; which, if you 
will attain, you muſt make what you 
would have them do a Recreation to them, 
and not a Bnjmeſs. The Way to do this, 
ſo that they may not perceive you have 
any Hand in it, is this propoſed here; 
viz. To make them weary of that which 


you would not have them do, by enj1i- 


ning and making them under ſome Pre- 
tence or other do it, till they are ſurfei- 
ted. For Example; Does your Son play 
at Top and Scourge too nuich? Enjgin 
him to play ſo many Hours every Day, 
and look that he do it; and you thall fee 
he will quickly be ſick of it, and willing 
to leave it. By this Means making the 
Recreations yon diflike a K // % 10 hin, 
he will of lümſelt with Deliglit betake him- 


12 elf 
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ſelf to thoſe Things you would have him 
do, eſpec ially it they be propoſed as Rewards 
tor having performed his Taſte in that Play 
is conm-inded him. For if he be ordered 
tcwery Day to whip his Top, ſo long as to 
make him ſufficiently weary, do you not 
tlunk he will apply himſelf with Eager- 
nals to his Book, and with for it, if you 
premue it him as a Reward of having 
whrpped his Top luſtily, quite out all the 
Tine that is ſet him? Children, in the 
Things they do, if they comport with 
their Ape, find little Difference ſo they 
may be doing: The Efteem they have for 
ene Thing above another they borrow from 
others; ſo that what thoſe about them make 
to be a Reward to them, will really be ſo. 
Fy this Art it is in their Governour's 
(Choice, whether Scotch-boppers thall reward 
their Dung, or Dancing their Scotch-hop- 
pers; whether Peg-Top. or Reading; play- 
ing at Trap, or ttudying the Globes, thall 
b. more acceptable and pleaſing ro them; 
all that they deſire being to be buly, 


anc buſy, as they imagine, in Things ot 


th: ir own Choice, and which they receive 
as Favours trom their Parents, or others, 
tor whom they have Reſpect, and with 
whom they would be in Credit 


Children thus ordered, and kept from the 
11] Example ot others, would all of them, I 
ſapvole, with as much Earneſtneſs and De- 
light, learn to read, write, and what elſe one 

would 
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would have them, as others do their ordina- 
ry Plays: And the Eldeſt being thus ente- 
red, and this made the Faſhiou of rhe Place, 
it would be as impoſlible to hinder them 
from learning the one, as it is ordinarily 
to keep them from the other. 

F. 120. Play-things, I think, Chil- 
dren ſhould have, and of divers 
Sorts; but ſtill to be in the Cuſto- 
dy of their Tutors, or ſome Body elſe, where- 
of the Child thould have in his Power but 
one at once, and ſhould not be ſuff red to 
have another but when he reſtored that. 
This teaches them betimes to be careful of 
not loſing or ſpoiling the Things they have, 
whereas Plenty and Variety in their own 
keeping, makes them wanton and carelets, 
and teaches them trom the Beginning to 
be Squanderers and Waſters. "Theſe, I con- 
feſs, are little Things, and ſuch as will 
ſeem beneath the Care of 2 Governour; but 
nothing that may foun Children's Minds 
is to be over- look d and neglected, and 
whatſoever introduces Habits and ſettles 
Cuſtoms in them, deſerves the Care and 
Attention of their Governours, and 1s not a 
mall Thing in its Conſequences. 

One Thing more about Childrens Play- 
things may be worth their Parents Care; 
Though it be agreed they ſhould have of 
ſeveral Sorts, yet, I think, they thould 
have none bought for them. This will 
hinder that great Variety they are often 
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over- charged with, which ſerves only to 


teach the Mind to wander after Change and 


Su perfluity, to be unqnt, and 1 
ftretchirg it ſelf after ſomething more ſtill, 
though it knows not what, and never to be 


ſatisted nh what it hath. The Court 


that is made to People of Condition in 
ſuch kind of Preſents to their Children, 
does the little one gre:t harm. By it they 


are taught Pride, Vanity and Covetouſneſs, 


a linoſt before they can ſpeak : And I have 
kroun a young Child fo diſtracted with 
the Nuniber and Varicty of his Play-games, 
that he tired his Maid every Day to look 
them over; and was ſo accuſtomed to 
Abundance, that he never thought he had 
enough, but was always aſking, What more? 
what more? what new Thing ſhall 1 have? 
A good Introduction to moderate Deſires, and 
7h ready Way to make a contented happy 
lan ! 
How then ſhall they have the Play- 


Games you allow them, if none mult be 


bought for them? I anſwer, They thould 
make them themſelves, or at leaſt endea- 
vour it, and ſet themſelves about it; till 
then they ſhould have none, and till then 
they will want none of any great Artifice. 
A ſmooth Pebble, a Piece of Paper, the 
Mothers Bunch of Keys, or any Thing they 
cannot hurt themſelves with, ſerves as much 
to divert little Children as thoſe more 
chargeable and curious Toys from the Shops, 
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which are preſently put ont of order and 
broken. Children are nzver dull or ont ©: 
Humour tor vunt of ſuch Pla;-things, unleſ3 
they have en nſed to them, when they are 
bile whatever occurs forves the Turn; and 
as they grow bigger, if they are not ſtored 
by the expenſive Folly of others, they 
will make them thotolelves. Thdeed, when 
they once begin to: fet themſelves to work 
about any of their Inventions, they mould 
be taught and aii d; but ſhould have 
nothing whillt they Luzily fit ſtill, expeck- 
ing to be fnrniſh'd from other Hands, 
without imploying their own. And if you 
help them where they are at a Stand, :t 
will more endear you to them than any 
chargeable Toys you ſhall buy for thn. 
Play-things which are above their Skill to 
make, as Tops, Gigs, Battledors, and the 
like, which are to be uſed with Labour, 
ſhould indeed be procured them: Theſe 
tis convenient they mould have, not for 
Variety but Exerciſe; but theſe too ſhould 
be given them as bare as might be. If the 
had Top, the ſcourge-ſtick and Leather- 
{trap thonld be left to their own making 
and fitting. If they fit gaping to have 
ſuch Things drop into their Mouths, they 
ſhould go without them. This will accu- 
ſtom them to ſeek for what they want in 
themſelves, and in their own Endeavours; 
whereby they will be tanght Moderation 
in their Delires, Application, Induſtry, 
14 Thought, 
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Thought, Contrivance, and good Huſban- 
dry; Qualities that will be uſeful to them 
when they are Men, and therefore cannot 
be learn d too ſoon, nor fix d too deep. 
All the Plays a d Diverſions of Children 
{ſhould be directed towards good and uſeful 


Habits, or e.ſe they will introduce ill ones. 


V hatever they do leaves ſome Impreſſion 
on that tender Age, and from thence they 
receive a Tendency to Good or Evil: And 
whatever hath ſuch an Influence ought not 
to be neglected. 
Lying. & 131. Dig is fo ready and 
cheap a Cover tor any Miſcarriage, 
and fo much in faſhion amongſt all Sorts 
of People, that a Child can hardly avoid 
obſerving the Uſe is made crit on all Oc- 
caſions, and ſo can ſcarce be kept, without 
great Care, from getting into it. But it is 
10 :]] a Quality, and the Mother of ſo ma- 
ny ill ones that ſpawn from it, and take 
Shelter under it, that a Child ſhould be 
brought up in the greateſt Abhorrence of 
it imaginable. It ſhould be always (when 
occaſionally it comes to be mentioned) 
ſpoke of before him with the utmoſt Deteſta- 
tion, as a Quality ſo wholly inconſiſtent 
with the Name and Character of a Gentle- 
man, that no Body of any Credit can bear 
the Imputation of a Lye; a mark that 1s 
judg'd the utmoſt Diſgrace, which debaſes 
a Man to the loweſt Degree of a ſhameful 
Meanneſs, and ranks him with the moſt 
contemptible 


Mtible 
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contemptible Part of Mankind, and the 
abhorred Raſcality; and is not to be en- 
dured in any one who would converſe 
with People of Condition, or have any 
Eſteem or Reputation in the World. The 
firſt Time he 1s found in a Lye, it thould ra- 
ther be wondered at as a monſtrous Ting 
in hun, than reproved as an ordinary fault. 
It that keeps him not from relapſing, the 
next Time he muſt be {ſharply rebuked, and 
fall into the State of great Diſpleaſure of 
his Father and Mother, and all about him, 
who take Notice of it. And it this Way 
work not the Cure, you mult come to 
Blows; for after he has been thus warned, 
2 premeditated Lye muſt always be locked, 
upon as Obſtinacy, and never be permitted 
to ſcape unpunithed, 
$. 122. Children, afraid to have ; 
their Fanlts ſen in their naked E 
Colours, will, like the reſt of the Sons of 
Adam, be apt to make Excuſes. This is a 
Fault uſnilly bordering upon, and lead in;; 
to Untruth, and is not to be indulged in 
them; but yet it ought to be cured rather 
with Shame than Roughneſs. If therefore 
when a Child is queſtioned for any Thing, 
his firſt Anſiver be an Excuſe, warn him 
loberhy to tell rhe Truth; and then if he 
perſiſts to ſhuftle it off with a Fulſboed, he 
muit be chaltiled ; but if he directly confeſs, 
vou maſt commend his Ingenuity, and par- 
don the Fault be it what it will, and pardon 
I 5 > 
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it ſo that you never ſo much as reproach 
him with it, or mention it to him again : 
For if you wonld have him in love with 
Inge mity, and by a conſtant Practice make 
it habitual to him, you muſt take care that it 
never procure him the leaſt Inconvenience; 
but on the contrary, his own Contethon 
bringing always with it perfect Impunity, 
mould be beſides incouraged by ſome Marks 
of Approbation. If his Excuſe be ſuch at 
any Time that yon cannot prove 1t to have 
any Falthood in it, Iet it paſs for true, and 
be ſure not to ſhew any Suſpicion of it. Let 
him keep up his Reputation with vou as 
high as is poiſible; tor when once he finds 
he has Joſt that, yon have loſt a great, and 


vour beſt hold upon hun. Therefore let 


him not think he has the Character of a 
Liar with yon, as long as you can avoid it 
without flattering him in it. "Thus ſome 
Slips in Truth may be over-looked. But 
after he has once been corrected tor a / ye, 
you muſt be ſure never after to pardon it 
in him, whenever you find, and take notice 


to him that he is eniliy of it: For it being 


a Fault which he has been forbid, and may, 
unleſs he be wilful, avoid, the repeating of 
it is perfect Perverſeneſs, and mult have the 
Chaſtiſement due to that Offence. 

$ 122, This is what I have thought con- 
cerning the general Method of educating a 
young Gentleman; which, though I am apt 
to ſuppoſe ay have ſome Influence ee 
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whole Courſe of his Education, yet I am 
far from imagining it contains all thoſe 
Particulars which his growirg Years or 
pecul:ar Temper may require. But this 
being premilted in general, we thall, in the 
next Place, delcend to a more particular 
Conſideration of the ſeveral Parts of his 
Education. 

d. 124. That which every Gentleman 
(thit takes any Care of his Education) de- 
fires far his Son, beſides the Eſtate he leaves 
him, is contain'd I ſuppoſe) in theſe Four 
Things, Vertue, Viſdom, Breeding and Loas- 
ing, I will not trouble my ſelf whether the(: 
Names do not ſome of them ſometimes ſtand 
for the ſame Thing, or really include one 
another. It ſerves my Turn here to tollow 
the popular Uſe of theſe Words; which, I 
preſume, is clear enongh to make me be un- 
derſtood, and 1 hope there will be no Ditt- 
culty to comprehend my Meaning. 

& 125. I place Vertue as the firſt and 
molt neceſſary of thoſe Endowments, that 
belong to a Man or a Gentleman; as abſo- 
Intely requifite to make him valned an! 
beloved by others, acceptable or toler:t! 
to himſelf. Without that I think, he will 
be happy neither in this, nor the other 
World. 

d. 126. As the Foundation of _ 
this, there ought very early to be © 
imprinted on his Mind a true Notion of 
God, as of the independent Supreme Fink 15 4 

umd 
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Author and Maker of all Things, from 


u hom we receive all onr Good, who loves 


us, and gives us all Things. And conſequent 


to this, inſtill into him a Love and Reve- 
rence of this Supreme Being. This is enough 
to begin with, without going to explain 
this matter any farther ; for | Bir leaſt by 
talking too early to him of Spirits, and be- 


ang us, ſcaſonably forward to make him un- 


deritand the incomprehenſible Nature of 
that infinite Being, his Head be either fill'd 
with falſe, or perplexed with unintelligible 
Notiors of him. Let him only be told 
upon occaſion, that God made and governs 
al Things, hears and fees every Thing, and 
does all manner of Good to thoſe that love 
and obey him. You will find that being 
told of ſich a God, other Thoughts will be 
apt to riſe up faſt enougli in his Mind about 
him; which, as you ooferve them to have 
any miſtakes, you muſt ſet right. And I 
think it would be better it Men generally 
reſted in ſuch an Idea o God, without being 


too Curious in their Notions about a Being, 


which all muſt acknowledge incomprehen- 
ſible ; whereby many, uo have not ſtrength 
and clearneſs of Thought, to diſtinguith 
between what they can and what they can- 
not know, run theniſelves into Superſtition 
or Atheilin, making God like themſelves, 
or (becauſe they cannot comprehend any 


thing eife) none at all. And I am apt to 


think, the keeping Children conſtantly 
Morning 


ma 
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Morning and Evening to acts of Devotion 
to God, as to their Maker, Preſerver and 
Benefactor, in ſome plain and mort Form 
of Prayer, ſuitable to their Age and Capa- 
city, will be of much more uſe to them 
in Religion, Knowledge and Vertue, than 
to diſtract their Thoughts with curious 
Enquiries into his infcrutable Eſſence and 
Being. 

F. 137. Having by gentle De- _... 
grees, as you find him capable of it,“ 
ſettled ſuch an Idea of God in his Mind, 
and taught lam to pray to him, and praiſe? 
him, as the Anthor of his Being, and of all 
the good he does or can enjoy; forbear an 
Difcourſe of other Spirits, till the mention 
of them coming in his way, upon occaſion 
hereafter to be tet down, and his reading the 
Scripture- hiſtory, put him upon that enqui- 
ry. | 

g. 128. But even then, and al- _ 
ways whilſt he 1s Young, be fure n 
to preſerve his tender Mind from ail Impref- 
ſions and N tions of Spizits and Goblins, or 
any tcartul Apprehenſions in the dark. 
This he will be in danger of from the indliſ- 
cretion of Servants, whoſe uſual Method it 
is to awe Children, and keep them iu ſub- 
jection, by telling them of Raw. Head and 
Bloody- Bones, and ſuch other Names, as car- 
ry with them the Idea's of ſome thing terri- 
ble and hurtful, which they have reaſon to 
be atraid of, when alone, eſpecially 5 = 

ark, 
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dark. This muſt be carefully prevented- 
For thongh by this fooliſh way, they may 
keep then from little Faults, yet the Reme- 
dy is mich worſe than the Difeaſez and 
there is ſtamped upon their [maginations 
Idea s, that follow them with Terror and 
Aitrightment. Such Ana- bear Thoughts once 
got into the tender Minds of Children, and 
being ſet on with a ſtrong impreſſion; tiom 
the D exd that accompanies ſuch Appr- hi n- 
fions, 111k deep, and faſten themſelves fo as 
not ealtly, if ever, 19 be got ont again; and 
whilſt they ar» thee, frequently haunt them 
with strange Viſions, making Children da- 
ſtaces when alone, an atraid of their Sha- 
dows ind Dukneſs al their Lives after. I 
have i: ui thoſe complain to me, when Men, 
who had been thus ni{cd when young; that 
though th ir Reaſon corrected the wrong 
Ids they had taken in, and they were ſa- 
ti:fled. that there was 0 ile to fear invi- 
ſih le B igs more in the Dark, than in the 
Light. yer that ties Notions were apt ſtill 
upon ane occalion to ſtert up firſt in their 
Pre prifi (8 Fence, a not to be removed 
withoum fon 24m. and s let you fee, 
how laſtine t rt Ting s are, that take 


* 


Place in te alt £29, 1 thall here tell 
Tra fire: rent kiile but trie Story. 


There uns on ft 4 11 the Weſt. a Man 


ot tar 4 ni the Boys uſed 
to te ft „ 11 their uay: This 
F. liv. ous 1+. z in the Street one of 


; thoſe 
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thoſe Lads, that uſed to vex him, ſtep'd in- 
to a Cntler's Shop he was near; and there 
ſeizing on a naked Sword, made after the 
Boy; who ſeeing him coming fo armed, be- 
took himſelt to his Feet, and ran for his 
Life; and by good luck, had Strength and 
Heels enough to reach his Fathers Houſe, 
before the Mad-man could get np to him. 
The Door was only latch'd; And when he 
had the Latch in his Hand, he turn'd about 
his Head to ſee how near his purſner was, 
who was at the entrance of the Porch with 
his Sword up, ready to ſtrike, and he had 
juſt time to get in and clap too the Door 
to avoid the Blow, which though his Body 
eſcaped, his Mind did not. This fright- 
ning Idea made fo deep an Impreſſion there, 
that it laſted many Years, it not all his 
Lite after. For, telling this Story when he 
was a Man, he ſaid, That after-that time till 
then, he never went in at that Door (that 
he could remember) at any time, without 
looking back, whatever Buſineſs he had in 
his Head, or how little ſfo-ver, before he 

came thither he thought of this Mad-man. 
If Children were let alone, they would 
be no more afraid in the Dark, than in 
broad San-thine : They would in their turns 
as much welcome the one tor Step, as the 
other to Play in. There ſhonld be no di- 
ſtinction made to them. by any Diſcourſe 
of more danger or ten ihle Things in the one, 
than the other: But it the folly of auy one 
about 
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about them ſhould do them this Harm, and 
make them think, there is any ditference be- 
tween being in the dark and winking, you 
mult get it out of their Minds as ſoon as 
you can; and let them know, That God, 
who made all Things good tor them, made 
the Night that they nnght ſleep the better 
and the quieter; and that they being under 
his Protection, there 1s nothing in the dark 
to hurt them. What is to be known more 
of God and good Spirits is to be deferr'd 
till the tme we ſhall hereafter mention; 
and of Evil Spirits, 'twill be well if you 
can keep him from wrong Funcies about 
them, till he is ripe for that ſort of Know- 
ledge. 

d. 139. Having laid the Founda- 
tions of Vertue in a true Notion of 
a God, ſuch as the Creed wiſely teaches, as 
far as his Age is capable, and by accuſtom- 
ing him to pray to lim; The next thing to 
be taken Care ut, is to keep lum exactly to 
0, Tpeaking of Dub, and by all the 
Nie Ways imaginable inclining him to 

be guod naturd. Let him know 
that Twenty Faults are ſooner to be for- 
given, than the ftraimng of Truth, to cover 
any one by an Excuſe. And to teach him 
betiuncs ro love, and be good natur d to others, 
is to lay caily tte true Foundation of an 
honeſt Man: All injuſtice generally ſpring- 
ing from too great Love cf our ſelves, and 
too little of others, 


Truth, 


This 
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This is all I ſhall fay of this Matter in 
general, and is enough for laying the firſt 
Foundations of Vertue in a Child as he 
grows up, the Tendency of his natural Iu- 
clination mult be obſerved; which, as it in- 
clines him, more than is convenient, on 
one or t'other ſide, from the right Path of 
Vertue, ought to have proper Remedies ap- 
— For few of Ads Children are ſo 
jappy, as not to be born with ſome Byaſs 
in their natural Temper, which it is the 
Buſineſs of Education either to take off, or 
counterbalance: But to enter into Part icu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the Deſign 
of this ſhort Treatiſe of Education. I in- 
tend not a Diſcourſe of all the Vertnes and 
Vices, and how each Vertue is to be attain» 
ed, and every particular Vice by its pecu- 
liar Remedies cured. Though I have men- 
tioned ſome of the moſt ordinary Faults, 
and the evays to be uſed in correcting 
them, 

9. 140. Fiſdom I take, in the „„, 

. . y : 1 Viſdon. 
popular acceptation, for a Mans 
managing his Buſineſs ablely, and with 
fore-ſight, in this World. This is the pro- 
duct of a good natural Temper, application 
of Mind, and Experience together, and ſo 
above the reach of Children. The greateſt 
Thing that in them can be done towards it, 
is to hinder them, as much as may be, trom 
being Cunning; which, being the Ape of 
Wiſdom, is the moſt diſtant from it that can 

e: 
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be: And as an Ape, for the likeneſs it has 
to a Man, wanting what really thonld make 
him ſo, is by ſo mich the uglier. Cunving 
is only the want of Underſtanding; which, 
becauſe it cannot compaſs its ends by direct 
ways, would do it by a Tiick, and Circms 
vention; and the Miſchiet of it is, a Cyn- 
ning Trick helps but once, but hunders ever 
after. No cover was ever made cither fi» 
big, or fo fine as to hide its ſelt. No Body 
was ever ſo cunnine as to conceal thei ve- 
ing ſo: And when they are once difcove- 
red, every Body 1s tht, cvery Bocy ditlruſt- 
ful of crafty Men; and all the World for- 
wardly joyn to oppoſe and defeat them: 
Whilſt the open, fair, ie Man has every 
Body to make way for him, and goes di- 
rectly to his Buſineſs. To accuſtom a Child 
to have true Notions of things, and not to 
be ſatisſied till he has them; To raiſe his 
Mind to great and worthy Thoughts; and 
to keep him at a diſtance from Falthood, 
and Cunning, which has always a broad 
mixture of Falſhood in it; is the fitteſt pre- 
paration of a Child for Viſdom. The reſt, 
which is to be learn'd from Time, Experi- 
ence, and ()bſervation, and an Acynun- 
tance with Men, their Tempers, and Deſigns 
1s not to be expected in the ignorance and 
inadvertency of Childhood, or the incon- 
ſiderate Heat and unwarineſs of Youth: 
All that can be done towards it, during this 
unripe Age, is as I have ſaid, to — 

tnem 
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them to Truth and Sincerity ; to a ſubmiſ- 
lion to Reaſon; and as much as may be, to 
1 HOPT5 = their own 18 
- & 141. The next good Qualit 1 

belonging to a 2 is — e 
Breeding. There are two Sorts of 2 Breed- 
ing: The one a ſheepiſh Baſhfulneſs. And the 
other a miſ-becoming Negligence and Diſi eſpe& 
in our Carriage; Both which are avoided 
0 duly obſerving this one Rule, Not to 
think meanly of our ſelves, and wot to think 


* 


meanly of others, | 
$. 142. The firft Part of this Rule, muſt 
not be underitood in oppoſition to Humili- 
ty, but to Aſſurance. We ougbt not to 
think ſo well of our ſelves, as to ttand up- 
on our own Value; and aſſume to our ſelves 
a Preference before others, becauſe of any 
Advantage, we may imagine, we have over 
them; but modeſtly to take what is offered, 
when 1t 1s our due. But yet we ought to 
think ſo well of our ſelves, as to periorm 
thoſe Actions which are incumbent on, and 
expected of us, without diſcompoſure or dif- 
order; in whole preſence ſoever we are; 
keeping that reſpect and diſtance, which is 
due to every ones Rank and Quality. There 
is often in People, eſpecially Children, a 
clowniſh ſhamefac'dneſs, before Strangers, 
or thoſe above them: They are confonun- 
ded in-their Thoughts, Words, and Looks; 
and fo loſe themſelves, in that contuſion, as 
got to be able to do any thing, or at leaſt 
- Not 
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not do with that freedom and gracefulneſs, 
which pleaſes, and makes them acceptable. 


Miſcarriage, is by uſe to introduce the con- 
trary Habit. But ſince we cannot accuſtom 
aur ſelves to converſe with Strangers, and 
Perſons of Quality, without being in their 
Company, nothing can cure this part of 
Fli-Breedivg, but change and variety of Com- 

pany, and that of Perſons above us. 
F. 143. As the before- mentioned conſiſt 
in too great a concern, how to behave our 
ſelves towards others; ſo the other part of 
Ilk-breedirg.lies in the appearance of too little. 
care of pleaſing, or Hi ing reſp: to thoſe we 
ave to do with. lo avoid this theſe two 
things are requfite : Firſt, a diſpoſition of 
the Mund not to ntiend others; and, Second- 
Iy, the moſt acceptable, and agreeable way 
of expreliing that Diſpoſition. From the 
one, Men are called Gitil; from the other 
el f-lhiond. The latter of theſe is that 
decency and gracefulneſs of Looks, Voice, 
Words, Motions, Geſtures, and of all the 
whole cutivard Demeanour, which takes 
in Company, and 11tkes thoſe with whom 
we may Conxerſe, eaſie and well pleaſed. 
This is, as it were, the Language whereby 
that internal Civility of the Mind is ex- 
2 which, as other Languages are, 
eing very much governed by the Faſhion 
and Cuſtom of every Country, muſt, in the 
Rules and Practice of it, be learn d cy 
roi 


The only Cure for this, as for any other 
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from Obſervation, and the Carriage of thoſe, 
who are allow'd to be exactly well-bred. The 
other part, which lies deeper than the out 
{ide, is that general Good will and Regard tor 
all People, which makes any one have a care 
not to ſhew, in his Carriage, any contempt, 
diſreſpect, or neglect of them; but to ex- 
preſs, according to the Fuſhion and Way 
of that Country, a reſpect and value for 


them, 22 theu Rank and Condi- 


tion. It is a diſpoſition of the mind that 
ſhews it ſelf in the Carriage whereby a 
Man avoids making any one uneaſie in 
Converſation. | 

I ſhall take notice of four qualities that 
are moſt directly oppoſite to this firſt, and 
moſt taking of all the Social Vertues. And 
from ſome one of theſe four it is that Inci- 
vility commonly has its riſe, I ſhall ſet 
them down, that Children may be preſerv'd 
or recover'd from their ill influence. 

I. The Firſt is, a Natural Nong h- : 
eſs which makes a Man uncomplai- ah i 
ſant to others, fo that he has no de- "Ps 
ference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
conditions. Tis the fure badge of a Clown 
not to mind what pleafes or diſpleaſes 
thoſe he is with; and yet one may often 
find a Man in fathionable cloaths give an 
unbounded ſwing to his own humour, and 
ſafter it to juſtle or over-run any one that 
ſtands in its way, with a perfect indifteren- 
cy how they take it. This is a Bi ary 

tat 
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that every one ſees and abhors, and no- bod 

can be eaſy with: And therefore this finds 
no place in any one who would be thought 
to have the leaſt tincture of Good-breedrng. 
For the very end and buſineſs of Good-brez- 
ding is to ſupple the natural ſtifneſs and ſo 


ſoften Mens Tempers that they may bend 


to a compliance and accommodate them- 
ſelves to thoſe they have to do with. 
2. Contempt or want of due re- 
3 ſpect diſcovered either in looks, 
* words, or geſture: This from whom 
ſoever it comes, brings alway uneaſineſs 
with it. For no body can contentedly bear 
being ſhghted. 8 
2. Cenſoriouſneſs and finding fault 
cenſu i- with others has a direct oppoſition 
onſne/i. to Civility. Men, whatever they are 
ox are not guilty of would not have 
their faults diſplaid, and ſet in open view 
and broad day light before their own or 
other Peoples Eyes. 
any one always carry ſhame with them: 
Aud the diſcovery or even bare unputation 
of any defect is not born without ſome un- 
exlineſs. Rallery is the moſt refined 
Ralley. way of expoſing the faults of others. 
But becauſe it is uſually done with 
wit and pcod Language, and gives enter- 
taimnent to the company, People are lead 
into a miſtake, that where it keeps within 
fair bounds there is no incivility in it. And 
ſo the plealantry o, this fort of Converſa- 
tion 


Blemiſhes affixed to 
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tion often introduces it amongſt People of 
the better rank; and ſuch Talkers are fa- 
vourably heard and generally applauded 
by the \ ork of the By-ſtanders on their 
ſide. But they ought to conſider, that the 
entertainment of the reſt of the Company 
is at the coſt of that one who is ſet out in 
their burleſque colours, who therefore is not 
without uneaſineſs, unleſs the ſubject for 
which he is rallied, be really in it ſelf mat- 
ter of commendation. For then the plea- 
{ant images and repreſentations, which make 
the Rallery, carrying praiſe as well as ſport 
with them, the rallied Perſon alſo finds his 
account, and takes part in the diverſion. 
But becauſe the right management of fo 
nice and tickle a buſineſs,* wherein a little 
lip may ſpoil all, is not every Body's ta- 
lent, I think thoſe who would ſecure them- 
ſelves from provoking others, eſpecially all 
young People, ſhould carefully abſtain from 
Rallery, which by a ſmall miſtake or any 
wrong turn may leave upon the Mind of 
thole who are made uneaſie by it the laſt- 
mg memory of having been picquantly, tho? 


_wittily taunted tor ſome thing cenſurable in 


them. 
Beſides Railery, Contradificn is a 
ſort of Cenforiontneſs wherein ill ee 
breeding olten thews it ſelf. Com- #:#:on, 
plailance docs not require that we 
ould always admit all tlie reaſouings or re- 
lations 
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lations that the company is entertain'd with, 


no nor ſilentl / to let paſs all that is vented 


in our hearing. The oppoſing the opinions, 
and reclify ing the miſtakes of others, is 
what truth and charity ſometimes require of 
us, and civility does not oppoſe, it it be 
done with due cautior and care of cncum— 
ſtances. But there are ſome People that one 
may obſerve, pſi: fled as it were with the 
ſpirit of Contradiction, that ſteadily and 
without regard to right or wrong oppoſe 
ſome one, or perhaps every one of the Com- 
pany whatever the, ſay. This is fo viſible 
and outrageous a wiy of Cen u ing that no 
body can avoid thinking himſelf injur d by 
it. All oppoſition to what another Man 
has ſaid is ſo apt to be ſuſpected of Ceuſori- 
ouſneſs, and is ſo ſeldom received without 
ſome ſort of humiliation that it ought to be 
made in the gentleſt manner, and fotteſt 
words can be found; and ſuch as with the 
whole Deportment may expreſs no forward- 
neſs to contradict. All marks of reſpect and 
good will ought to accompany it, that 
whilſt we gain the argument we may not 
loſe the eſteem of thoſe that hear us. 

4. Capticnſreſs is another fault 
o poſite to Civility, not ouly becauſe 
it often produces m.ſh-comrg and 
yovoking Expreſſions, and Carriage; but 
—— it is a tacit acCiifation and re— 
proach ot tome incivility taken notice 0 in 
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thoſe whom we are angry with. Such a 
ſuſpicion or intimation be born by any one 
without uneaſineſs. Beſides one angry body 
diſcompoſes the whole Company, and the 
harmony ceaſes upon any ſuch jaring. 

The happineſs that al] Men ſo ſteadily 
purſue, conſiſting in Pleaſure, it is eaſie to 
ſee why the Civil, are more ncceptable than 
the uſcful. The Ability, Sincerity, and good 
Intention, of a Man of weight and worth, 
or a real Friend ſeldom atones for the un- 
eaſineſs that is produced by his grave and 
f{olid Repreſentations. Power and Riches, 
nay Vertue it ſelf, are valued only as con- 
ducing to our Happineſs. And therefore 
he recommends himſelf ill to another as 
aiming at his Happineſs, who in the Ser- 
vice he does him, makes him uneaſy in the 
manner of doing them. He that knows 
how to make thoſe he converſes with cafte 
without debaſing himfſclt to low and ſervile 
tlattery, has found the true art of living in 
the World, and being both welcome and 
valued every. where. unity therefore is 
what in the firſt place thould with great 
Care be made Labitual to Children aud 
young People. 

F. 144, There is another Fault 

in good Manners, and that is ex- B.- 

c of Ceremony. a an obitinate s: 

betluting to force upon another, 

what is not his wu, aud what he canrot 

Like without Fo. y or Shame. Ihis ferms 
| 4 r.ather 
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Tather a Deſign to expoſe than oblige : Or 
at leaſt looks like a conteſt for maſtery, and 
at beſt is but troubleſome, and ſo can be no 
Part of Goud-Breeding, winch has no other 
uſe or end, but to make People eaſie and ſa- 
tisfied in their converſation with us. Th's 
is a fault tew young People are apt to fal! 
into; but yet it they are ever guilty of it, 
or are ſuſpected to encline that way, they 
thovld be told of it. and warned of this 
Alift1Jen Crovttity. The Thing they ſhould 
endeavour and aim at in Converſation, 
ſhould be to ſhew Reſpect, Eſtzem, and 
Good-will, by paying to every one that 
common Ceremony, and Regard which is 
in civility due to them. To do this, with- 
out a ſuſpicion of Flattery, Diſhmulation, 
or Meannefſs, is a great Skill, which good 
Senſe, Reaſon, aud good Company can on- 
ly teach; but is of ſo much uſe in civil 
Lite, that it is well worth the ſtudying. 
$. 145. Though the managing our ſelves 
well in this part of our Behaviour, has the 
Name of Good Breeding, as it.peculiarly the 
ettect of Education; yet, as I have fail. 
young Children ſhould not be much per— 
plexed about it; I mean about putting on 
their Hats and making Legs modiſh l. 
Teuch then Bumility, and to be good- iu 
tur d, if you can, and this Sort ct Mann: 5 
will not be wanting: (ivilit) being, m 
truth, nothing but a care not to ſhew' ay 
ſligliting, or Contempt, of any cne in Con: 
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verſation. What are the moſt allow'd and 
eſteem'd ways of expreſling this, we have 
above obſerved. It is as peculiar and dit- 
ferent, in ſeveral Countries of the World, 
as their Languages; and therefore if it be 
rightly conſidered, Rules and Diſcourſes, 
made to Children about it, are as uſcleſs 
and impertinent as it would be now and 
then to give a Rule or Two of the Sni 
Tongue, to one that converſes onl, with 
Engliſb men. Be as buſie as you pleaſe 
with Diſcourſes of Civili to your Son, 
ſuch as is bis Company, ſuch will be his 
Manners. A Ploughman of your Neigh-— 
bourhood, that has never been ovt of his 
Parith, read what Lettur's you pleaſe to 
him, will be as ſoon in bis Language as 
his Carriage, a Courtier; that is, in neither, 
will be more polite than thoſe he nts to 
converſe with: Aud therefore of this, no 
other care can be t ken till he be of an 
Age to have a Tutor put to him, who nit 
not fail to be a welbbied Man. And, in 
good earneſt, if I were to ſpeak my Mind 
treely, fo Childrca do notlung out of Ob- 
ſtinacy, Pride, and ill Nature, tis no great 
Matter how th-y put oft their Hats, or 
make Legs. It you can teach them to love 
and reſpect other P-opic, they will, as their 
Age requires it, fd ways to exprels it 
acceptably to ever, on , according to the 
Faihions they have been ultd to: And us 
to their Motions and Curriage of their Bo- 

K 2 | dies. 
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dies, a Dancing -Maſter, as has been ſaid, 
when it is fit, will teach them what is moſt 
becoming. In the mean time, when they 
are young, People expect not thut Children 
mould be over-mindtul of theſe Ceremonies; 
Curcleſneſs is allow'd to that Age, and 
becomes them as well as Complements do 
grown People: Or at leaft, it ſome very 
nice People will think it a fault, I am furc 
it is a Fault, that ſhould be over-look'd, 
and left to Time, a Tutor and Converſati— 
on to cure. And therefore I think it not 
worth ycur while to have your Son (as 
I often ſce Children are) moleſted or chid 
about it: But where there is P ide or IA. na- 
tie appearing in his Carriage, there he 

1:ſt be perſwaded or thamed out of it. 
Though Children, when little, ſhould 
not be perplexed with Rules and Ceremoni- 
uns parts of Breeding, yet there is a ſort of 
Unmannerlineſs very apt to grow up with 
3 ourg People, if not early reſtrain'd, and 
„ that is a Forwardneſs to mtersupt 
„ o. Others that are ſpeaking, and to 
ſtop them with ſome Contrudictiox. 
Whether the Cuſtom of Diſputing. and the 
Reputation of Parts and Learning uſually” 
given tc it, as if it were the only Standard 
and Evidence of Knowledge, make Young 
Men ſo forward to watch Occaſions, to 
correct others in their Diſcourſe; and nat 
to flip any Opportunity of ſnewing theu 
Talents; $9 it ws, That I have found $408 
ars 
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lars moſt blam'd in this Point. There can- 
not be a greater Rudeneſo, than to interrupt 
another in the current ot his Diſcourſe ; for 
if there be not impertinent Folly in anſwer- 
ing a Man before we know what he will 
ſay, yet it is a plun Declaration, that we 
are weary to hear him talk any longer: 
And, have a Diſeſteem of what he 1avs, 
which we judging not fit to entertain the 
Company, defire them to give Audience to 
vs, who have ſom-thing to produce wort! 
tkeir Attention. This ſhews a very 
great Diſreſpect, and cannot but be often- 
ſive: And yet, this is what almoſt all Iten 
ruption conſtantly carries with it. To 
which, if there be added, as is uſual, a car 
recting of any Miſtake, or a contradidion of 
what has been fad, 'tis a Mark of yet preat- 
er Pride and Selt-conceitedneſs, when we 
ts intrude our ſelves for Teachers; and 
take upon us, either to ſet another right in 
his Story, or ſhew the Miſtakes of his 
Judgment. | 
I do not ſay this That I think there 
ſhould be no Difference of Opinions in 
Converſation, nor Oppoſition in Mens Diſ- 
courſes: This would be to take away the 
greateſt Advantage of Society, and the Im- 
provements are to be made by ingenious 
Company; where the light is to be got from 
the oppoſite Argnings of Men of Parts, 
ſhewing the different Sides of things, and 
their various Aſpects, and Probabilities, 
"M3 would 
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would be quite loſt, if every one were obli- 
ged to aſlent to, and fry after the firſt 
Speaker. Tis not the owning ones Diſſent 
from another, that I ſpeak againſt, but the 
manner of doing it. Young Men ſhould 
be taught not to be forward to inter poſe their 
Opinions, unleſs afked, or when others have 
done and are ſilent; and then only by 
way of Enquiry, not Inſtruction. The po- 
litive afferting, and the Magiſterial Air 
{honld be avoided; and when a general 
Pauſe of the whole Company affords an Op- 
portunity, they may modeſtly put in their 
Qusſtion as Learners. 

1 his becoming Decency will not cloud 
their Parts, nor weaken the Strength of 
their Reaſon; but beſpeak the more fa- 
vourable Attention, and give what the 
ſay the greater Advantage. An ill Argn- 
ment, or ordinary Obſervation thus intro- 
duced, with ſome civil Preface of Deference 
and Reſpect to the Opinions of others, will 
procure them more Credit, and Eſteem, 
than the ſharpeſt Wit, or profonndeſt Sct- 
ence, with a rough, inſolent, or noiſy Ma- 
nagement, which alway ſhocks the Hearers, 
leaves an ill Opinion of the Man, though 
he get the better of it in the Argument. 

This therefore ſhould be carefully watch- 
ed in young People, ſtopp'd in the Begin- 
ning, and the contrary Habit introduced 
in all their Converſation. And the rather, 
becauſe forwardnefs to talk, frequent Inter- 
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ruptions in arguing. and loud wrarghng, are 
too often obſervable amongſt grown People, 
even of Rank amongit us. The bIrdior:, 
whom we call Barbarous, obſerve mich 
more Decency and Civility in their Diſ- 
courſes and Converſation, giving one ano— 
ther a fair ſilent Hearing, till they have 
quite done; and then anſwering thein calm— 
ly, and without Noiſe or Pathon. Aud if 
it be not fo in this civiliz'd Part of the 
World, we muſt unpute it to a Neglect in 
Education, which has not yet reform'd t!:'s 
ancient Piece of Burbarity amongſt us. Vs 
it not, think you, an entertaining Spectucle, 
to ſee two Ladies of Quality accidentally 
ſeated on the oppoſite Sides of a Room, fut 
round with Company, fall into a 3 
Diſpute, and grow fo eager in it, * 
that in the Heat of their Controver- 

fie, edging by Degrees their Chairs forwards 
they were in 2 little Time got up cloſe to 
one another in the middle of the Room; 
where they for a good while managed the 
Diſpate as fiercely as two Game- Cocks in 
the Pit, without minding or taking *. no- 
tice of the Circle, which could not all the 
while forbear ſiniling ? This I was told by 
a Perſon of Quality, who was preſent at 
the Combat, and did not omit to reflect up- 
on the Indecencies, that warmth in Diſpute 
often runs People into; which ſince Cuſtom 
makes too frequent, Education ſhould take 
the more Care of. There is no Body but 
K 4 condems 
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condems this in others, though they over- 
look it in themſelves: and many, who are 
{ſenſible of it in themſ.lves, and reſolve a- 
gainſt it, cannot yet get rid of an ill Cu- 
ſtom, which neglect in their Education, has 
ſuffer'd to ſettle into an Habit. 
d. 145. What has been above- 
(ma- Taid concerning Company, would 
25. Perhaps, if it were well reflected 
on, give us a larger Proſpect, and 
Jet ns fee bow much farther its Influence 
Teaches. Tis not the Modes of Civility 
alone, that are impiinted by Cenverſation - 
The tincture of Company finks deeper than 
the out ſide; and poſſibly, if a true eſtimate 
were made of the Morality, and Religions 
of the World, we ſhould find, that the far 
greater part of Mankind receivcd even thoſe 
Opimons and Ceremoniés they would die 
tor, rather from the Faſhions of their 
Countries, and the conſtant Praclice of 
thoſe about them, than from any conviction 
ot their Reaſons. I mention this only to 
let you fee of what moment, I think, Com- 
pam is to your Son, in all the parts of his 
Lite, and therefore how much that one 
part is to be weighed, and provided for; 
it being of greater force to work upon him, 
than all you can do beſides. 
d. 147. You will wonder, per- 
Learn haps, that I put Learning laſt, eſpe- 
ing, cially if I tell you I think it the 
leaſt part. This may ſeem ſtrange 
in 
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er- in the Mouth of a Bookiſh Man; and this 
are making uſually the chief, if not only buſtle 

a- and ſtir about Children; this being almoſt 
Cu- that alone, which is thought on, when Peo” 
has ple talk of Education, makes it the greater 


Paradox When I conſider, what ado is 


Ve- made about a little Latin and Greek, how 
uld many Years are ſpent in it, and what u 
ted noiſe and buſineſs it makes to no purpol>, 
ind I can hardly forbear thinking, that the Pa- 
nce rents of Children ſtill live in fear of the 
lity School-maſter's Rod, which they look on 
9 5 as the only Inſtrument of Education; as # 
han Language or two to be its whole Buſineſs. 
ate How elfe is it poſſihle that a Child thould 
ons be chain'd to the Oar, Seven, Eight, or Ten 
tar of the beſt Years of his Life, to get a Lan- 
ole unge or two, which I think, might be had 
ar at a great deal cheaper rate of Pains and 
leir 


Time, and be learn'd almoſt in playing? 
of Forgive me therefore, if I ſay, I cannot 


non with Patience think, that a young Gentle- 
0 man ſhould be put into the Herd, and be 
OO driven with a Whip and Scourge, as if he 
his were to run the Gantlet through the ſeverat 

ce Claſſes, ad capiendum ingenit cultun. What 
for; then, ſay yon, would you not have him 
* Write and Read? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of our Pariſh, who takes 

per® Hopkins and Sternbold for the beſt Poets in 
pe- the World, whom yet he makes worſe, than 
the they are, by his ill Reading? Not ſo, not 

* o faſt, I beſeech yon. Reading, and Wris 
an Ks t 
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ting, and Learning, I allow to be neceſſary, 


but yet not the chief Buſineſs. I imagine 
you would think him a very fooliſh Fellow, 
that ſhould not value a Vertuous, or a Wiſe 
Man, infimtely before a great Scholar. Not 
but that I think Learning a great help to 
both in well diſpos d Minds; but yet it muſt 
be confeſs'd alſo, that in others not ſo diſ- 
p_ it helps them only to be the more 
oolith, or worſe Men. | ſay this, that 
when you conſider of the Breeding of your 
Son, and are looking out for a Scool-Ma- 
ſter, or a Tutor, you would not have (as 
is uſual) Latin and Legick only in your 
Thouglits. Learnirg muſt be had, but in 
the ſecond place, as ſubſervient only to 
greater Qualiti:cs. Seek out ſome Body, 
that may know how diſcreetly to frame his 
lanners : Place him in Hands, where you 
Nia), as 1nuch as pollible ſecure his Inno- 
cence, cheriſh and nurſe up the Good, and 
geutly correct and weed out any bad Incli- 
nations, and fettle in him good Habits. 
This is the main Point, and this being pro- 
vided for, Lexrning may be had in to the 
Bargain, and that, as I think at a very eaſie 
rute, by Methods that may be thought on. 
. 148. When he can talk, tis 
time he ſhould begin to learn to 
rend. But as to tis, give me leave here to 
inculate vgain, what is very apt to be for- 
gotten, viz. That a great Care is to be ta- 
ken, that it be Lever made as a Buſineſs to 
him, 
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him, nor he look on it as a Taſk. We na- 
turall /, as I ſaid, even from our Cradles, 
love Liberty, and therefore have an aver- 
ſion to many Things, for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe they are injoyn'd ns. I have 
always had a Fancy, that Lem nig might 
be made a Play and Recreation to Children; 
and that they might be brought to deſire to 
be taught, if it were propos'd to them as a 
thing of Honour, Credit, Delight and Re- 
creation, or as a Reward for doing ſome- 
thing elſe; and if they were never chid or 
corrected for the neglect of it. That which 
confirms me in this Opinion, is, that amon; it 
the Portugueſes, tis fo much a Faſhion, aid 
Emulation, amongſt their Children, to learn 
to Read, and Write, that they cannot hin— 
der them from itz They will learn it one 
from another, and are as intent on it, as if 
it were forbidden them. I remember that 
being at a Friend's Huuſe, whoſe younger 
Son, a Child in Coats, was not eaſily bronght 
to his Book (being taught to read at home 
by his Mother) I adviſed to try another 
way, than requiring it of him as his Duty ; 
we therefore, in a Diſcourſe on purpoſe 
amongſt our ſelves, in his hearing, but 
without taking any notice of him, declared, 
That it was the Privilege and Advantage 
of Heirs and Elder Brothers, to be Scholars; 
that this made them fine Gentlemen, and 
beloved by every body: And that for 
younger Brothers, 'twas a Favour to _ 

tem. 
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them to Breeding; to be taught to Read 
and Write, was more than came to their 
iharez they might be ignorant Bumpkins 
and Clowns, if they pleaſed. This fo 
wrought upon the Child, that afterwards 
he deſired to be taught; would come hun- 
ſ-lf to his Mother to learn, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till ſhe heard him his 
Leſſon. I doubt not but ſome way like 
this might be taken with other Children; 
and when their Tempers are found, ſome 
Thouglits be inſtilled into them, that might 
ſet them upon deſiring of Learning them- 
ſelves, and make them ſeek it, as another 
fort of Play or Recreation. But then, as I 
ſaid before, it muſt never be impoſed as a 
To1k, nor made a trouble to them. There 
may be Dice and Play things, with the 
Letters en them, to teach Children the Al- 
phat by playing; and twenty other ways 
may be found, ſuitahle to their particular 
Tempers, to make this kind of Learning a 
Spot to them. 

d. 149. Thus Children may be cozen'd 
into a Knowledge ot the Letters; be taught 
to read, without perceivinz it to be any 
thing but a Sport, and play themſclves into 
that which others are whipp'd for. Chil- 
dren ſhould not have any thing like Work, 
or ſerious, laid on them; neither their 
Minds, nor Bodies will bear it. It injures 
their Healths; and their being forced and 
tied down to their Books in an Age at en- 
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mity with all ſuch reſtraint, has, I doubt 
not, been the reaſon, why a great many 
have hated Books and Learning, all their 
Lives after: Tis like a Surfeit, that leaves 
an Averſion behind not to be removed. 

S. 159. I have therefore thought, that if 
Play-things were fitted to this purpoſe, as 
they are uſually to none, Contrivances 
might be made to teach Children to read, 
whilſt they thought they were only Play- 
ing. For example, What if an Iovory-Bal 
were made like that of the Royal-Oak Lot- 
tery, with Thirty two ſides, or one rather 
of Twenty four, or Twenty five ſides; and 
upon ſeveral of thoſe ſides paſted on an A, 
npon ſeveral others B, on others C. and on 
others D? I would have you begin with 
but theſe four Letters, or perhaps only two 
at firſt; and when he is perfect in them, 
then add another; and ſo on till each ſide 
having one Letter, there be on it the whole 
Alphabet. This I would have others play 
with betore him, it being as good a fort of 
Play to lay a Stake who thall firſt throw 
an A or B, as who npon Dice fhall throw 
Six or Seven. This being a Play amongſt 
yon, tempt him nat to it let you make it 
Buſineſs, for I wonld not have him under— 
ſtand 'tis any thing but a Play of older 
People, and I doubt not but he will take to 
it of himſelf. And that he may have the 
more Reaſon to think it is a Play, that he 
is ſometimes in favour adnutted to, wn 

the 
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the Play is done the Ball ſhould be laid up 
ſafe out of his Reach, that ſo it may not, 
by his having it in his keeping at any time, 
grow ſtale to him. 

d. 151. To keep up his Eagerneſs to it, 
let him think it a Game belonging to thoſe 
above him: And when, by this Means, he 
knows the Letters, by changing them into 
Syllables he may learn to read, without 
knowing how he did ſo, and never have 
any Chiding or Trouble about it, nor fall 
out with Books becauſe of the hard Ulage 
and Vexation they have caus'd him. Clul- 
dren, if you obſerve them, take abundance 
of Pains to learn ſeveral Games, which, if 
they hen be enjoined them, they would 
abhor as a Taſk and Buſineſs. I know a 
Pu ſon of great Quality, (more yet to be 
honoured tor his Learning and Vertre, than 
to. his Rank and high Place) who by pa- 
ſting in the Six Vowels (for in our Lan- 
gung Y is one) on the Six Sides of a Die, 
and the remaining Eighteen Conſonants on 
the Sides of Three other Dice; has made 
this a Play for lus Children, that he ſhall 
win who, at one Calt, throws moſt Words 
on theſe Four Dice; whereby his eldeſt Son, 
yet in Coats, has play d himfclt into ſpelling, 
with gicat Exgerncſs, and wathout once 
havirg been chid for it or torced to it. 

§. 152. I have ſcen little Girls exerciſe 
whole Hours together, and take abundance 
of Pauls to be expert at Dilftunes, as m_e 
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call it : Whilſt I have been looking on, F 
have thought it wanted only ſome good 
Contrivance to make them employ all that 
Induſtry about ſomething that might be 
more uſeful to them; and methinks tis on- 
ly the Fault and Negligence of elder Peo- 

le that it is not fo. Children are much 
[eſs apt to be idle than Men; and Men are 
to be blamed if ſome Part of that buſ, Hu- 
mour be not turned to n{ctul Things; which 
might be made Ne as delight ful to them 
as thoſe they are employ'd in, if Men would 
be but half fo forward to lead the Way as 
theſe little Apes would be to follow, I 
imagine ſome wiſe Portugueſe heretofore be- 
gan this Faſhion amongſt the Children of 
his Country, where I have been told, as I 
ſaid, it is impoſſible to hinder the Children 
from learning to read and write: And in 
ſome Parts of France they teach one another 
to Sing and Dance from the Cradle. 

6. 15 3. The Letters paſted upon the Sides 
of the Dice, or Polygon, were beſt to be 
of the Size of thoſe of the Folio Bible to 
begin with, and none of them Capital Let- 


ters; when once he can read what is prin- 


ted in ſach Letters, he will not long be 
ignorant of the great ones: And in the Be- 
ginning he ſhould not be perplexed with 
Variety. With this Die, allo, you might 
have a Play juſt like the Royal-Oak, which 
would be another Varicty ; and. play for 
Cherries or Apples, Cc. 
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& 154. Beſides theſe, Twenty other Plays 
might be invented, depending on Letters, 
which thoſe, who like this Way, may eaſily 
contrive and get made to this uſe if they 
will. Bnt the Four Dice above-mention'd 
I think fo eaſy and uſeful, that it will be 
hard to find any better, and there will be 
ſcarce need of any other. 

C 155. Thus much for learning to read, 


which let him never be driven to, nor chid 


for; cheat him into it if you can, but make 
it not a Buſineſs for him. *Tis better it be 
a Year later before be can 1ead, than that he 
ſhould this Way get an Averſion to Learn- 
ing. If you have any Conteſts with him, 
let it be in Mitters of Moment, of Truth, 
and good Nature; but jay no Taſk on him 
about A B C. Uſe your Skill to make his 
Will ſhy;nle md u pliant to Reaſon: Teach 
hin to Ive Credit and Commendation ; to 
abnur being thought ill or meanly of, efpe- 
cioll/ by You and his Mother, and then the 
reſt will cone all eaſily. But, I think, if you 
will do that, you muſt not ſhackle and tie 
him up with Rules about indifferent Mat- 
ters, nor rebuke him for every little Fault, 
or perhaps ſome, that to others would ſeem 
great ones: But of this I have ſeen enough 
already. 

$. 156. When by theſe gentle Ways he 
begins to be able to read, ſome eaſie plea- 
fant Book ſuited to his Capacity ſhould be 
put into his Hands, wherein the Entertain- 
ment 
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ment that he finds might draw him on, and 
reward his Pains in reading, and yet not 
fuch as ſhould fill his Head with perfectly 
uſeleſs Trumpery, or lay the Principles of 
Vice and Folly. To this Purpoſe, I think, 
A/op's Fables the beſt, which being Stories 
apt to delight and entertain a Child, may 
yet afford uſeful Reflections to a grown 
Man; and if his Memory retain them all 
his Life after, he will not repent to find 
them there, amongſt his manly "Thoughts 
and ſerious Buſineſs. If his A/p has Pi- 
aures in it, it will entertain him much the 
better, and encourage him to read, when it 
carries the Increaſe of Knowledge with it: 
For ſuch viſible Objects Children hear talk- 
ed of in vain, and without any Satisfaction, 
whilſt they have no Idea's of them; thoſe 
Idea's being not to be had from Sounds, but 
from the Things themſelves, or their Pi— 
ctures. And therefore, I thuik, 2s ſoon as 
he begins to ſpell, as many Pictures of 
Animals thould be got him as can be found, 
with the printed Names to them, which at 
the ſame Tine will invite him to read, and 
aftord him Matter of Enquiry and Know- 
ledge. Reynard the Fox 1s another Book, I 
think, may be made uſe of to the ſame Pur- 
poſe. And if thoſe about him will talk to 
him often ahout the Stories he has read, 
and hear him tell them, it will, beſides other 
Advantages, add Encouragement and De- 
light to his Reading, when he finds * is 

ome 
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ſome Uſe and Pleaſure in it. Theſe Baits 
leem wholly neglected in the ordinary Me- 
thod; and 'tis ufrally long betore Learners 
find any Uſe or Pleaſure in reading which 
may tempt them to it, and fo take Books 
only for falhionable Amuz ments, or imper- 
tinent Troubles good for nothing. 

d. 157. The Lord's Pra er, the Creeds, 
and Ten Commandments 'tis n ceflary he 
ſhonld learn p-rfecily by heart; but, I 
think, not by read.ng them himſelf in his 
Primer, but by Sonmm-hody 's repeating them 
to him, even betore he can read. Put 
learning by heart and levi to read. ſhould 
not, I think, be mixed, and ſo one made to 
clog the other. But his lea; wing to read 
{houid be made as lntle Trouble or Buſineſs 
to him as might be. 

What other Books there are in Engliſh of 
the Kind of thoſe above-mention'd, fit to 
engaze the Liking of Children, and tempt 
them to read, I do not know: But am apt 
to think, that Children, being generally 
delivered over to the Method. of Schools, 
where the Fear of the Rod is to inforce, 
and not any Pleaſure of the Employment 
to invite them to learn, this Sort of uſeful 
Books, amongſt the Number of filly ones 
that are of all Sorts, have yet had the Fate 
to be neglected; and nothing that I know 
has been conſidered of this Kind out of the 
ordiniry Road of the Horn-Book, Primer, 
Pfalter, Teſtament, and Bible, | 
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F. 158. As for the Bible, which Children 
are uſually employ'd in to exerciſe and im- 
prove their Talent in reading, I think, the 
promiſcuous reading of it, thongh by Chap- 
ters as they le in Order, is fo far from 
being of any Advantage to Children, either 
tor tlie perfecting their Reading, or princt- 
pling their Religion, that perhaps a worſe 
could not be found. For what Pleaſuire or 
Encouragement can it be to a Child to ex- 
erciſe himfelt in reading thoſe Parts of a 
Book where he underſtands nothing? And 
how little are the Law of Moſes, the Sing 
of Salomon, the Prophecies in the Old, and 
the Epiſtles and Apoca!ynſe in the New Te- 
ſtament, ſuited to a Child's Capacity? And 
though the Hiſtory of the Evangeliſts, and 
the Acts, have ſomething eaſter, yet, taken 
all together, it 1s very diſproportional to 
the Underſtanding of Childhood. I grant, 
that the Principles of Religion are to be 
drawn from thence, and in the Words of 
the Scripture ; yet none ſhould be propos'd 
to a Child, but fuch as are ſuited to a 
Child's Capacity and Notions. But 'tis far 
from this to read through the whole Bible, 
and that for reading's ſake. And what an 
odd jumble of Thoughts muſt a Child have 
in his Head, if he have any at all, ſuch as 
he ſhould have concerning Religion, who 
in his tender Ape reads all the Parts of the 
Bible indifterently as the Word of God, 
without any other Diſtinction. I am apt 
to 


— —  - 
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to think, that this, in ſome Men, has been 
the very Reaſon why they never had clear 
and diſtinct Thoughts of it all their Lite 
Tune. | 
$. 159. And now I am by chance fallen 
on this Subject, give me leave to ſay, that 
there are ſome Parts of the Scripture which 
may be proper to be put into the Hands of 
a Child to engage him to read; ſuch as are 
the Story of Joſeph and his Brethren, of 
David and Goliab, of David and Jonathan, 
Sc. and others, that he ſhould be made to 
read for his Inſtruction, as That, / bat yon 
would have cth»1s du unt you. do you the fame 
wito them; and ſuch other eaſy and plain 
moral Rules, which being firly choſen might 
often be made uſe of, both tor Reading and 
Inſtruction together; and ſo often read 
tUl they are throughly fixed in the Memo- 
ry; and then afterwards, as he grows ripe 
for them, may in their Turns, on fit Occa- 
lions, be inculcated as the ſtanding and fa- 
cred Rules of his Lite and Actions. But 


the reading of the whole Scripture indiffe- 


rently, is what, I think, very inconvenient 
for Children, till after having been made 
acquminted with the plaineſt fundamental 
Parts of it, they have got ſome kind of ge- 
neral View of what they ought principally 
to believe and practiſe, which yet, I think, 
they ought to receive in the very Words of 
the Scripture, and not in ſuch, as Men pre- 
poilels'd by Syſtems and Analogies, are apt 
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in this Caſe to make uſe of and force upon 
them. Dr. Worthington, to avoid this, has 
made a Catechiſm, which has all its An- 
{wers in the preciſe Words of the Scripture, 
a Thing of good Example, and ſuch a found 
Form of Words as no Chriſtian can except 
againſt, as not fit for his Child to learn. 
Of this, as ſoon as he can ſay the Lord's 
Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments 
by Heart, it may be fit for him to learn a 
Queſtion every Day, or every Week, as 
his Underſtanding is able to receive, and 
his Memory to retain them. And when 
he has this Catechiſm perfectly by Heart, 


fo as readily and roundly to anſwer to 


any Queſtion in the whole Book, it may 
be convement to lodge in his Mind the re- 
maining Moral Rules fcatter'd up and down 
in the Bible, as the beſt Exerciſe of bis Me- 
mory, and that which may be always a Rule 
to him, ready at Hand, in the whole Con- 
duct of his Lite. 

d. 160. When he can read Englih 
well, it will be ſenſonahle to enter /. 
him in Vritiyg: And here the firſt 
Thing thould be taughit him is to held his 
Jen right; and this he fionld te pert: ci in 
betore he ſhould be ffter d to put it to Pi- 
per: For not only Child en, bur ane Bod y 
elſe, that weuld do any i hing well. flould 
never he put upon teo much of it at once, 
or be ſet to perfect themſelves in Two Parts 
or an Action at the fame Lune, it they can 
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poſſibly be ſeperated. I think the Jralian 


Way of holding; the Pen between the Thumb 
and the Fore-finger alone, may be beſt, but 
in this you {ſhould confalt ſome good Wri- 
ting-Naiter, or any other Perſon who writes 
well and quick. When he has Jeern to 
hold luis Pen right, in the next Place he 
mould learn how to lay bis Papen, and 


place his um and Body to it. + Theſe 


Practices being got over, the Way to 
teach him to write without much Trou— 
ble, is to get a Plate graved with the 
Characters of ſuch a Hand as you like beſt: 
But you muſt rem:mbez to have them a 
a pretty deal ngger tran he ſhould ordina- 
rily write; for every one naturally comes 
by D. grees to write a leſs Hand than he at 
firſt was taught, but never 2 bigger. Such a 
Plate being graved, let {c.veral Sheets of 
good Writing Paper be printed off with red 
Ink, which he has nothing to do but go over 
with a good Pin ficlua with black Ink, 
which will quickly bring his Hand to the 
Formation of theſe Characters, being at 
firſt thewed where to begin, and how to 
form e.ery Letter. And when he can do 
that well, he nw{t then exerciſe on fair 
Paper; and fo way eafily be brought to 
wiite the Hand yo" dire. 
d. 151. Men he can write well 
Dar- and quick, Ithurk :t may be conve- 
nient not only to contimie the Ex- 
erciſe of his Hand in Writing, bur 
alto 
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Alſo to improve the uſe of it farther in 


Drawirg, a Thing very uſeful to a Gentle- 
man in ſeveral Occaſions ; but eſpecially if 
he travel, as that which helps a Man of- 
ten to expreſs, in a few Lines well put to- 
gether, what a whole Sheet of Paper in 
Writing would not be able to repreſent and 
make intelligible. How many Buildings 
mayha Man fee, how many Machines and 
Habits meet with, the Idea's whereot would 
be aſily retain d and communicated by a 
little Skill in Drawing ; which being com- 
mitted to Words are in Danger to be loſt, 
or at beſt but ill retained in the moſt exact 
Deſcriptions? I do not mean that I would 
have your Son a pe:fe@ Painter; to be that 
to any tolerable Degree will require more 
Time than a young Gentleman can ſpare 
from his other Improvements of greater 
Moment. But ſo much Inſight into Per- 
pective and Skill in Drawing, as witl enable 
him to repreſent tolerably on Paper any 
thing he fees, except Faces, may, I think, 
be got in a little time, eſpecialiy if h have 
a Genius to it; but where that is wanting, 
unleſs it be in things abſolutel, neceſiary, 
It is better to let him pais them by quiet- 
iy, than to vex him about them to no Pur— 
poſe: And therefore in this, as 11: all other 
things not abſolutely necetlary, the Kule 
holds, Nihil indit Miel vd. 


— 
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3 J 1. Short. hand, an Art, as I 
md, have been told, known only in Eng- 

land, may perhaps be thought worth 
the Learning, both for Diſpatch in what 
Men write for their own Memory, and 
Concealment of what they would not have 
lie open to every Eye. For he that has 
once learn d any Sort of Character, may ea- 
ſily vary it to his own private Uſe or Fan- 
cy, and with more Contraction ſuited to 
the Buſineſs he would employ it in. Mr. 
Richs, tlie beſt contrivd of any I have 
ſcen, nav, as I think, by one who knows 
and conſiders Grammar well, be made much 
eaſier and thorter. But for the learning 
this compend-ons Way of Writing, there 


will be no Need haſtil, to look out a Ma- 


ſter ; it will be carly enough when any con- 
venicut Opport: nity offers it ſelf at an 
Time atter his Hind is well fettl'd in fair 
and quick Mritug For Boys have but 
little uſe ot $ho:t d, and mould by no 
means Practiſe it tit they write perfectly 
well, and have throughly fixed the Habit of 
doing ſo. 
d. 162. As ſoon as he can ſpeak 
Iiouch. Engliſh, tis time for him to learn 
ſome other Language: This no Bo- 
dy doubts of, when French 1s propos d. And 
the Reaſon 18, becai:fe People are aceeſto- 
picd to the right Var. of tea h. g that 
J. angunge, which is by talking it 1 Chit 
drew in conſtaut Cuuvertation. ard not Lv 
ULalurutica! 
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Grammatical Rules. The Latin Ton 
would eaſily be taught the ſame Way, if his 
Tutor, being conſtantly with him, would 
talk nothing elſe to him, and make him an- 
ſwer ſtill in the fame Language. But becauſe 
French 1s a living Language, and to be uſed 
more in ſpeaking, that ſhould be firſt lear- 
ned that the yet pliant Organs of Speech 
might be accuſtomed to a due Formation of 
thoſe Sounds, and he get the Habit of pro- 
nouncing French well, which is the harder to 
be done the longer it is delay'd. 
$. 163. When he can ſpeak and 

read French well, which in this Latin. 
Method 1s uſually in a Year or Two f 
he ſhould proceed to Latin, which 'tis a 
Wonder Parents, when they have had the 
Experiment in French, ſhould not think 
ought to be learn'd the ſame Way by talk- 
ing and reading. Only Care is to be taken 
whilſt he is learning theſe foreign Langua- 
ges, by ſpeaking and reading nothing elſe 
with his Tutor, that he do not forget to 


read Engliſh, which may be preſerved by his 


Mother, or ſome Body elſe, hearing him 
read ſome choſen Parts of the Scripture, or 
other Engliſh Book, every Day. 

dS. 164. Latin I look upon as abſolutel; 
neceſſary to a Gentleman; and indeed Cu- 
ſtom, which prevails over every thing, has 
made it ſo much a Part of Edu ation, that 
even thoſe Children are whipp'd to it, and 
made ſpend many * of cheir precious 


time 
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PE 1. Shoit-hand, an Art, as I 

Sg) t- 7 3. 
Fand. have been told, known only in Eng- 
land, may perhaps be thought worth 


the Learning, both for Diſpatch in what 


Men write for their own Memory, and 
Concealment of what they would not hare 
he open to every Eye. For he that has 
once learn d any Sort of Character, may ea- 
lily vary it to his own private Uſe or Fan- 
T. ond with more Contraction ſuited to 
the Buſineſs he would employ it in. Mr. 
Ieichs, tlie beſt contrivd of any I have 
cen, may, as I think, by one who knows 
and conſiders Graumar well, be made much 
eaſter and ithorter. But for the learning 
this compend-ons Way of Writing, there 
will be no Need haſtil, to look out a Ma- 
ſter; it will be carly enough when any con- 
venicht Opport: nity offers it felt at any 
Tinie atter his Rind is well fettl'd in fair 
and quick Vinug For Boys have but 
little uſe ©: Sho:t , and mould by no 
means Practiſe it 111. they write perfectly 
well, and have throughly fixed the Habit of 
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Grammatical Rules. The Latin Tongue 
would eaſily be taught the ſame Way, it his 
Tutor, being conſtantly with him, would 
talk nothing elſe to him, and make him an- 
ſwer ſtill in the ſame Language. But becauſe 
French is a living Language, and to be uſed 
more 1n ſpeaking, that thould be firſt lear- 
ned that the yet pliant Organs of Speech 
might be * to a due Formation of 
thoſe Sounds, and he get the Habit of pro- 
nouncing French well, which is the harder to 
be done the longer it 1s delay'd. 

$. 163. When he can ſpeak and 
read Heuch well, which in this Latin. 
Method is uſually in a Year or Two | 
he thould proceed to Latin, which *tis a 
Wonder Parents, when they have had the 
Experiment in French, ſhould not think 
ought to be learn'd the ſame Way by talk- 
ing and reading. Only Care is to be taken 
whilſt he 13 learning theſe foreign Langua- 
ges, by ſpeaking and reading nothing elſe 
with his Tutor, that he do not torget to 
read Engliſh, which may be preſerved by his 
Mother, or ſome Body elſe, hearing him 
read ſome choſen Parts of the Scripture, or 
other Engli/h Book, every Day. 

§. 164. Latin 1 look upon as abſolutel; 
neceſſary to a Gentleman; and indeed Cu- 
ſtom, which prevails over every thing, has 
made it to much a Part of Edu-ation, that 
even thoſe Children are whipp'd to it, and 
made ſpend many 12 of cheir precious 


time 
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time nneaſily in Latin, who, after they are 
once gone from School are never to have 
more to do with it as long as they live. 
Can there be any thing more ridiculous, 
than that a Father ſhould waſte his own 
Money, and his Son's time, in ſetting him 


to learn the Roman Language, when at the 


ſame time he deſigns him for a Trade. 
wherein he having ro Uſe of Latin, fails 
not to forget that little which he brought 
from School, and which 'tis Ten to One he 
abhors for the ill Uſage it procur'd him? 
Could it be believ'd, unleſs we had every- 
where' amongſt us Examples of it, that a 
Child ſhould be forced to learn the Rudi- 
ments of a Language which he is never to 
uſe in the Courſe of Life that he is deſign- 
ed to, and neglect all the while the writing 
a good Hand, and caſhing Account, whim 
are of great Advantage in all Conditions 
of Life, and to moſt Trades indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary? But though theſe Qualifications, 
requiſite to Trade and Commerce and the 
Buſineſs of the World, are feldom or ne- 
ver to be had at Grammar-Schools, yet 
thither, not only Gentlemen ſend their 
Younger Sons, intended for Trades, but even 
"Tradeſmen and Farmers fail not to ſend 
their Children, though they have neitF< 
Intention nor Ability to make them Scho- 
lars. If you ak them why they do this 
they think it as {trange a Que ſtion as if you 
mould ask them, why they go to COLD 
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Cuſtom ſerves for Reaſon, and has, to theſe 
who take it for Reaſon, ſo conſecrated this 
Method, that it is almoſt Religionſly obſer- 
ved by them, and they ſtick to it, as it their 
Children had ſcarce an Orthodox Educati- 
on, unleſs they learn'd Lily's Grammar. 

S. 165. But how neceſſary ſoever Latin 
be to ſome, and is thought to be to others, 
to whom it is of no manner of Uſe or Ser- 
vice; yet the ordinary way of Learning it 
in a Grammar-School is that, which having 
had thoughts about, I cannot be forward to 
encourage. The Reaſons againſt it are fo 
evident, and cogent, that they have prevail- 
ed with ſome intelligent Perſons, to quit 
the ordinary Road, not wit! out Succeſs, 
though the Method made uſ: of was not 
exactly which I imagine the eaſieſt, and in 
Mort is this. To trouble the Child with 
no Grammar at all, but to have Latin, ag 
Exgliſb has been, without the Perplexity of 
Rules, talked into him, for if yon will 
conſider it, Latin is no more unknown to a 
Child, when he comes into the World, than 
FEreliß: And yet he learns Exgliſßi without 


Miiter, Rule, or Grammar; and ſo might 


be Latin too, as Tully did, if he had ſome 
Body always to talk to him in this Lan- 
guige. And when we fo often ſee a French 
Woman teach an Engliſh Girl to ſpeak and 
read French perfectly in a Year or Two, 
without any Rule of Grammar, or an 

thing elſe but prating to her, I cannot but 


2 wonder 
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wonder, how Gentlemen have over ſeen this 
way for their Sons, and thought thein more 
dull or incapable than their Daughters. 


$. 166. It therefore a Man could be got, 


who himſelf ſpeaking good Latin, would 
always be about your Son, talk conſtantly 
to him, and ſuffer him to ſpeak or read 
nothing elſe, this would be the true and 
genuine way, and that which I would pro- 
poſe, not only as the eaſieſt and beſt, 


wherein a Child might without Pains or 
Chiding, get a Language, which others are 
wont to be whipp'd tor at School ſix or ſeven 
Years together; But alſo as that, wherein 
at the ſaine time he might. have his Mind 


and Manners formed, and he be inſtructed 


to boot in ſeveral Sciences, ſuch as are a 
good Part of Geography, Aftronemy, Chronolo- 
&y, Anatomy, beſides ſoine Parts of Hiftory, 
and all other Parts of Knowledge of Things, 
that fall under the Senſes, and require little 
more than Memory. For there, if we would 


take the true way, our Knowledge ſhould 


begin, and in thoſe Things be laid the 


Foundation; and not in the abſtract Nott- 


ons of Logick and Metapbyſi-ks, which are 
fitter to annſe, than inform the Unde:- 
ſtanding, in its firſt ſetting out towards 
Knowledge, When Young Men have had 


their Heads employ'd a while in thoſe ab- 
ſtract Speculations without finding the Suc- 
c<{s and Improvement, or that Uſe of them, 
which they expected, they are apt to have: 
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mean Thoughts, either of Learning or 
themſelves; they are tempted to quit their 
Studies, and throw away their Books, as 
containing nothing bnt hard Words, an: 
empty Sounds; or elſe, to cone lude, that if 
there be any real Knowledge in them, ther 
themſelves have not Underſtandings cap.:- 
ble of it. That this is ſo, perhaps I conld 
aſſure you upon my own Experience. A- 
mongſt other things to be learn d by a young 
Gentleman in this Method, whilſt others of 
his Age are wholly taken np with Latin 
and Languages, I may alſo fet down Ges me- 
try for one, having known a young Gentle- 
man, bred ſomething after this way, able to 
demonſtrate ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid 
before he was Thirteen. ; 
Sd. 167. But if ſuch a Man canrat be got, 
who ſpeaks good Latin, and being able to 
inſtruct your Son in all theſe Parts of Knows 
ledge, will undertake it by this Method; 
the next beſt is to have him taught as near 
this way as may be, which is by taking 
ſome eaſie and pleaſant Book, ſuch as Æſops 
Fables, and writing the Englifh Tranſlation 
made as literal as it can be) in one Line, 
and the I atin Words which anſwer each of 
them, juſt over 1t in another. Theſe let him 
read every Day over and over again, till he 
perfectly underſtands the Latin; and then 
go on to another Fable, till he be alſo per- 
tect in that, not omitting whit he is already 
perfect in, but ſometimes reviewing that, to 
BY. keep 
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keep it in his Memory. And when he 

comes to write, let theſe be ſet him for Co- 

pies, which with the Exerciſe of his Hand, 

will alſo advance him in Latin. This being 

a more imperfect way than by talkirg Lot:n 

unto him; the Formation of the Verbs firit, 

and afterwards the Declenſions of the Nouns 

nd Pronouns perfectly learn'd by Heart, 

muy facilitate his Acquaintance with the 

zus and manner of the Latin Jorge, 
which varies the Signification of Verbs and 

Nouns, not as the Modern Languages do by 

Particles prefixt, but by changing the laſt 
Syllables. More than this of Grammar, I 
think he need not have till he can read him- 
felt Sandi Minerva, with Scioppius and Peri- 
2(1115's Notes. 

In teaching of Children this too, I think, 
is to be obſerved, that in moſt Cafes, where 
they ſtick, they are not to be farther puz- 
zled, by putting them upon finding it out 
themſelves; as by aſking ſuch Qucſtions as 
theſe, (vix.) Which is the Nominative Caſe, 
in the Sentence they are to conſtrue; or 
demanding, what aufero ſignifies, to lead 
them to the Knowledge, what ab/ulere ſigni- 
fies, Cc. when they cannot readily tell. 
This waſtes time only in diſturbing them: 
for whilſt they are Learning, and apply 
themſelves with Attention, they are to be 
Toe in good Humour, and every. thing made 
ealy to them, and as pleaſant as poſſible. 
Therefore where-ever they are at a 2 
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and are willing to go forwards, help them: 
preſently over the Difficulty, without any 
Rebuke or Chiding, remembring, that where: 
harſher Was are taken, they are the Etfect 
only of Pride and Peeviſhneſs in the 'Tea- 
cher, who expects Children {hould inſtantly; 
be Maſters of as much, as he knows; where- 
as he ſhould rather confider, that his Buii- 
neſs 1s to ſettle in them Habits, not angrily 
to inculcate Rules, which ſerve for little in 
the Conduct of our Lives; at leaſt are cf 
no Uſe to Children, who forget them as toon 
as given. In Sciences where their Reaſon 1s to 
be Exerciſed, I will not deny, but this Method 
may ſometimes be varied, and Dithcultics 
propos'd on purpoſe to excite Induſtry, and ac- 
cuſtom the Mind to employ 1tsown Strengtls 
and Sagacity in Reatoning. But yet, I gneſs, 
this is not to be done to Children, whilſt ver 
young; nor at their Entrance upon any fort 
of Knowledge: Then every thing of it felf 
is difficult, and the great Uſe and Skill of a 
Teacher is to make all as eaſie as he can. 
Bat particularly in Learning of Languages 
there is leaſt Occaſion for poſeing of Chil- 
dren. For Languages, being to be learn'd 
by Roate, Cuftan, and Memory, are then 
ſpoken in greatcft Perfection, when all 


| Rules of Grammar are utterly forgotten. 


I grant the Grammar of a Language is 
ſome times very carefully to be ſtudied, but 


it is only to be ſtudied by a grown Man; 


when he applies himſelf to the Underſtand- 
| L 4 ing 
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ing of any Language critically, which is 
ſeldom the Buſineſs of any but profeſs'd 
Scholars. This I think will be agreed to, 
that if a Gentleman be to ſtudy any Lan- 
guage, it ug ht to be that of his own Coun- 
try, that he may underſtand the Language, 
which he has conſtant uſe of, with the ut- 
moſt Accuracy. 

There is yet a farther Reaſon, why Maſters. 
2nd Teachers thould raife no Difficulties to 
their Scholars; but on the contrary ſhould 
{inooth their way, and readily help them 
forwards, where they find them ſtop. Chil- 
drens Minds are narrow and weak, and uſu- 
ally ſuſceptible but ot one Thought at once. 
Whatever is in a Child's Head fills it for 
the time, eſpecially if ſet on with any Paſ- 
fon. It ſhould therefore be the Skill and 
Art of the Teacher, to clear their Heads of 
all other Thoughts, whilſt they are Learn- 
ing of any thing, the better to make room 
tor what he would inſtill into them, that it 
may be received with Attention and Appli- 
cation, without which it leaves no Impreſ- 
hon. The Natural Temper of Children 
diſpoſes their Minds to wander. Novelty 
alone takes them ; whatever that preſents, 
they are preſently eager to have a Taſte of, 
and are as ſoon ſatiated with it, They 
_—_ grow weary of the ſame thing, and 

o have almoſt their whole Delight in Change 
and Variety. It is a Contradiction to the 


Natural State of Childhood for them 2 
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fix their fleeting Thoughts. Whether this 
be owing to the Tempter of their Brains, or 
the Quickneſs or Inſtability of their Animal 
Spirits, over which the Mind has not yet got 
a full Command ; this is viſible, that it is 
a Pain to Children to keep their Thoughts. 
ſteady to any thing. A laſting continued 
Attention is one of the hardeſt Taſks can be 
impoſed on them; and therefore, he that re- 
quires their Application, ſhould endeavour to. 
make what he propoſes as grateful and agree- 
able as poſſible: at leaſt he ought to take care 
not to joyn any diſpleaſing or trighttul Idea 
with it. If they come not to their Books 
with ſome kind of liking and reliſh, tis no 
wonder their Thoughts ſhould be perpetu- 
ally flufting from what diſguſts them; and 
ſeek better Entertainment in more pleaſing 
Objects, after which they will unavoidably 


be gadding. 


Tis, I know, the uſual Method of Tutors, 
to endeavour to procure Attention in their 
Scholars, and to fix their Minds to the Bu- 
ſineſs in hand, by Rebukes and Corrections, 
if they find them ever ſo little wandring. 
But ſuch Treatment is ſure to produce the 
quite contrary «ifect, Paſſionate words or 
blows from the Tutor fill the Child's Mind 
with Terror and Afright.nent, which 1m- 
mediately takes it wholly up, and leaves no 
room for other Iinpreſſions. I believe there 
is no body, that reads this, but may recol- 
lect what diſorder, haſty or iniperious worde 

5 | tren 
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from his Parents or Teachers have caus'd in 
his Thoughts; how for the time it has 
turn'd his Brains, ſo that he ſcarce knew 
what was ſaid by or to him. He preſently 
Joſt the ſight of what he was upon, his Mind 
was fill'd with Diſorder and Confuſion, and 
in that ſtate was no longer capable of At- 
tention to any thing elſe. 

*Tis true, Parents and Governours ought 
to ſettle and eſtablith their Authority by 
an Awe over the Minds of thoſe, under 
their Tuition; and to rule them by that: 
Put when they have got an Aſcendant over 
them, they ſheuld af it with great Mode- 

ration, and not make themſelves ſuch Ecare- 
crows, that their Scholars ſhould always 
tren ble in their ſiaht. Such an auſterity 
may make their Government eaſie to them- 
ſelves, but ct very little uſe to their Pupils. 
*Tis imnpotiible Children ſhould learn any 
thing whilſt their Thoughts are poſſeſſed 
and diliurb'd with any Paſſion, eſpecially 
Fear, which makes the ſtrongeſt impreſſion 
on their yet tenders nd weak Spirits. Keep 
the Mind in an eafte calm temper, when 
you would have ir receive your Inſtructi- 
one, or any increate of Knowledge. "Tis as 
impoſſible to dra tair and regular Chara- 
cters on a tron} ling Mind as on a ſhaking 
Paper. 

The great Skill of a Teacher is to get and 
keep the Attention of his Scholar; whalit 
he 1:5 that, he is fire to advance as faſt 0 

the 
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the Learner's Abilities will carry him; and 
without that, all his buſtle and pudder will 
be to little or no purpoſe. To attain this, 
he ſnould make the Child comprehend (as 
much as be) the Uſefulneſs of what he tea- 
ches him, and let him fee, by what he has 
learnt, that he can do ſomething, which he 
could not before; ſomething, which gives 
him ſome Power and real Advantage above 
others, who are ignorant of it. To this he 
ſhould add ſweetneſs in all his Inſtructions ; 
and by a certain Tenderneſs in his whole 
Carriage, make the Child ſenſible, that ha 
loves him and deſigns nothing but his good, 
the only way to beget love in the Child,. 
which will make him hearken to his Leſſons, 
and reliſh what he teaches him. 

Nothing but obſtinacy ſhould meet with 
any imperiouſneſs or rough uſage. All other 
Faults ſhould be corrected with a gentle 
hand, and kind encouraging words will 
work better and more effectually upon a 
willing Mind, and even prevent a good deal 
of that Perverſeneſs, which rough and im- 
perious uſtpe often produces in well diſpo- 
fed and generous Minds. *Tis true, Obſt:- 
nacy ad :vilful Neglects maſt be Maſter d 
even thou, it coſt blows to do it: But L 
gn apt to think Perverſeneſs in the P pils is 
often the «!I:& of Frowardneſs in the Tutor: 
and that moſt Children would ſeldom have 
deſerv'd blows, it n-cdleſs and nvſapplicd 
roughneſs had not taught chem ill Nature, 

art} 
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and given them an Averſion for their Tea 
cher, and all that comes from him. | 

Inad vertency, forgetfulneſs, unſteadineſs, 
and wandring of Thought, are the natura 
Failts of Childhood; and therefore where 
they are not obſerv'd to be wilful, are to 
be mention'd ſoftly, and gain'd upon by 
time. If every ſlip of this kind produces 
Anger and Rateing, the occaſions of Rebuke 
and Corrections will return fo often, that 
the Tutor will be a conſtant terror and un- 
euſineſs to his Pupils. Which one thing is 
enough to hinder their profiting by his 
Leſſons, and to defeat all his Methods of 
Inſtructions. 

Let the Awe he has got upon their Minds 
be ſo tempered with the conſtant Marks of 
Tenderneſs and good Will, that Affection 
may ſpur them to th:ir Duty, and make 
them find a Pleaſure in complying with 
his Dictates. This will bring them with 
Satisfaction to their Tutor; make them 
Hearken to him, as to one who is their 
Friend, that cheriſhes them, and takes pains 
for their good: This will keep ther 
Thoughts eaſy and fe whilſt they are 
with kim, the only temper wherein the 
Mind is capable of receiving new Informa- 
tions, and of adinitting into it ſelf thoſe 
Impreifions, Which if not taken and re- 
tain'd, all that the; and their Teacher do 
together is luſt labour; there is much Unea- 
ſineſs and little Learning. 

| C. 168, 
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6 168. When by this way of of interlining 
Latin and Exgliſ one with another, he has 
got 2 moderate Knowledge of the L tin 

ongne, he may then be advanc'd a little 
farther to the reading of ſome other eaſy 
Latin Book, ſuch as Pall or Eutropius, and 
to make the reading and underſtanding of it 
the leſs tedious and difficult to him, let him 
help himſelf if he pleaſe with the Englzh 
Tranſlation. Nor let the Objection, that 
he will then know eit only by roat, fright 
any one. This when well conſidered, is 
not of any Moment againſt, but plainly 
for this way of learning a Language. For 
Languages are only to be learn'd by roat , 
and a Man who does not ſpeak Exgliſh or 
Latin perfectly by roat, ſo that having 
thought of the thing he would ſpeak of, his 
Tengue of courſe without thonght of Rule 
or Grammar, falls into the proper Expreſſi- 
on and Idiom of that Language, does not 
ſpeak it well, nor is Maſter of it. And J 
would fain have any one name to me that 
Tongue, that any one can learn, or ſpeak 
as he ſhould do, by the Rules of Grammar. 
Languages were made not by Rules or Art, 
but by Accident, and the common Uſe of 
the People. And he that ſpeak them well, 
has no other Rule but that; nor any thing 
to truſt to, but his Memory, and the Ha- 
bit of ſpeaking after the Faſhion learn'd 
from thoſe, that are allow d to ſpeak pro- 
perly, which in other Words is only to 
{peak by roat. It 
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It will poſſibly be aſked here, Is Grammar 


then of no uſe? and have thoſe who have 
taken ſo much pains in reducing ſeveral 
Languages to Rules and Obſervations 
who have writ fo much about Declenſions and 
Cunjugations, about Concords and Syntaxis, loſt 
their Labour, and been learned to no pur- 
poſe? I ſay not ſo, Grammar has its Sw 
too. But this I think I may ſay, There is 
more Stir a great deal made with it than 
there needs, and thoſe are tormented about 
it to whom it does not at all belong. I 
mean Children at the Age, wherein they 
are uſnally perplexed with it, in Grammar- 
Schools. 

There is nothing more evident, than that 
Languages learnt by roat ſerve well enough 
for the common Affairs of Life and ordi- 
nary commerce. Nay Perſons of Quality 
of the Sotter Sex, and ſiich of them as have 


_ their Time, in Well-bred Company, 


ews us, that this plain Natural way 
without the leaſt Study or Knowledge of 
Grammar, can carry them to a great Degree 
of Elegancy and Politeneſs in their Lan- 
guage: And there are Ladies who without 
Knowing what Teuſes and Purticiples, Ad. 
verls and Prepoſitions are, ſpeak as proper- 
ly and as correctly (they might take it for 


an ill Complement if I ſaid as any Coum- 


try School-Maſter) as moſt Gentlemen who 
have been Bred np in the ordinary Methods 
of Grammar-Schools., Grammar therefore 
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we ſee may be ſpared in ſome Caſes. The 
queſtion then will be, To whom ſhould it 
be Taught, and when? To this I Anſwer, 
1. Men learn Languages for the ordinary 
intercourſe of Society and Communication 
of thoughts in common Life without an 
farther deſign in their uſe of them. And 
for this purpoſe, the Original way of Learn- 
ing a Language by Converſation, not only 
ſerves well enough, but is to be prefer'd 


as the moſt Expedite, Proper and Natural. 


Therefore, to this uſe of Language one may 
Anſwer, That Grammar is not Neceſſary. 
This ſo many of my Readers muſt be forced 
to allow, as underſtand what I here ſay, 
and who converſing with others, underſtand 
them without having ever been taught the 


Grammar of the Englih Tongue. Which I 


ſuppoſe is the Caſe of incomparably the 
greateſt Part of Engliſh Men; of whom I 
have never yet known any one who lcarn'd 
his Mother Tongue by Rules. 

2. Others there are, the 
whoſe Butineſs in this World is to be done 
with their Tongues and with their Pens; 
and to thoſe it is convenient, if not neceſſa- 
ry, that they ſhould ſpeak properly and cor- 
rectly, whereby they may let their Thovghts 
into other Mens Minds the more eafily and 
with the greater Impretſion. Upon this 
Account it is, that any ſort of ſpeaking, fo 
as will make him be underſtood, is not 
thought enongh for a Gentleman. He ouglit 
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to ſtudy Grammar amongſt the other Helps 
of ſpeaking well, but it muſt be th: Gram- 
mar of his owir Tongue, oi the Language 
he uſes, that he may underſtand his own 
Country Speech nicely, and ſpeak it * 
perly without ſhocking the Ears of thoſe it 
is addreſſed to with Soliciſms and offenſive 
Irregularities And to this Purpoſe Gram- 
mar is neceſſary. But it is the Grammar 
only of their own proper Tongues, and to 
thoſe only who would take Pains in culti- 
vating their Language, and in perfectin 
their Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen ſhoul 
not do this I leave to be conſidered, ſince 
the want of Propriety and Grammatical 
Exactneſs, is thought very miſbecoming one 
of that Rank, and uſually draws on one 
guilty of ſuch Faults the Cenſure of having 
had a lower Breeding and worſe Company 
than ſuits with his Quality. If this be fo, 
(as I ſuppoſe it is) it will be Matter of Won- 
der why young Gentlemen are forced to 
learn the Grammars of foreign and dead 
Languages, and are never once told of the 
Grammar of their own Tongues : They do 
not ſo much as know there 1s any ſuch 
Thing, much leſs is it made their Buſineſs 
to be inſtracted in it. Nor 1s their own 
Language ever propoſed to them as worthy 
their Care and Cultivating, though they 
have daily nſe of it, aud are not ſeldom in 
the future Courſe of their Ives judg'd of 
by their handſome or awkward Way of 
expreſſing 
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expreſſing themſelves in it. Whereas the 
Languages, whoſe Grammars they have 
been ſo much employed in, are fuch as pro- 
bably they ſhall ſcarce ever ſpeak or write 
or if upon Occaſion this ſhould happen, 
they ſhall be excuſed for the Miſtakes and 
Faults they make in it. Would not a Chi- 
eV, who took Notice of this Way of breed- 
ing, be apt to imagine that all our young 
Gentlemen were deſign'd to be Teachers and 
Profeſſors of the dead Languages of foreign 
Countries, and not to be Men of Buſineſs in 
their own ? 

2. There is a third fort of Men, who ap- 
ply themſelves to two or three foreign, 
dead, and (which amongſt us are called the) 
learned Languages; make them their Study, 
and pique themſelves upon there Skill in 
them. No doubt tho, who propoſe to 
themſelves the learning of any Language 


with this View, and would be critically ex- 


act in it, ought carefully to ſtudy the Gram- 
mar of it. I would not be miſtaken here, 
as if this were to under-value Greek and 
Latin: I grant theſe are Languages of great 
Uſe and Excellency, and a Man can have 
no Place amongſt the Learned in this Part 
of the World who is a Stranger to them. 
But the Knowledge a Gentleman would or- 
dinarily draw for his Uſe out of the Roman 
and Greek Writers, I think he may attain 
without ſtudying the Grammars of thoſe 
Tongues, and by bare reading, may come 


to 
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to underſtand them ſufficiently for all his 
Purpoſes, How much farther he ſhall at 
any Time be concerned to look into the 
Grammar and critical Niceties of either of 
theſe Tongues, he himſelf will be able to 
determine when he comes to propoſe to him- 
ſelf the Study of any Thing that ſhall re- 
quire it. Which brings me to the other Pait 
of the Enquiry, viz. 
| When Grammar ſhould be Taught. 
To which, upon the premiſed Grounds, the 
Anſwer is obvious, vix. 

That if Grammar ought to be taught at 
any Time, it muſt be to one that can ſpeak 
the Language already, how elſe can he be 
taugl t the Grammar of it? This at leaſt is 
evident from the Practice of the Wiſe and 
Learned Nations amongſt the Antients. They 
made it a Part of Education to cultivate 
their own. not foreign Tongues. The Greeks 
counted all other Nations barbarous,and had 
a Contempt for their Languages. And tho 
the Greek Learning grew in Credit amongſt 
the Romans, towards the end of their Com- 
mon-wealth, yet it was the Roman Tongue 
that was made the Study of their Youth: 
Their own Language they were to make uſe 

of, and therefore it was their own Language 
they were inſtructed and exerciſed 11. 
But more particularly to determine the 
proper Seaſon for Grammar, I do net ſee 
ow it can reaſonably be made any ones 


Study, but as an Introduction to Rhetorick; 
when 


— 
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when it is thought Time to put any one 
upon the Care of poliſhing his Tongue, and 
of ſpeaking better than the Illiterate, then 
is the Time tor him to be inſtructed in the 
Rules of Grammar, and not before. For 
Grammar being to teach Men not to ſpeak, 


but to ſpeak correctly, and according to the 


exact Rules of the Tongue, which is one 
Part of Elegancy, there is little uſe of the 
one to him that has no need of the other ; 
where Rhetorick is not neceflary, Grammar 
may be ſpared. I know not why any one 
nould waſte his Time and beat his Head 
about the Latin Grammar, who does not 
intend to be a Critick, or make Speeches 
and write Diſpatches in it. When any one 
finds in himſelf a Neceſſity or Diſpoſition to 
ſtudy any foreign Language to the bottom, 
and to be nicely exact in the Knowledge of 
it, it will be time enough to take a Gramma- 
tical Survey of it. It his Uſe of it be only to 
underſtand ſome Books writ in it, without a 
critical Knowledge of the Tongue it felt,read- 
ing alone, as I have ſaid, will attain this End, 
without charging the Mind with the multi- 
plied Rules and Intricacies of Grammar. 

N. 169. For the Exerciſe of his Writing, 
let him ſometimes tranſlate Latin into Eng- 
liſh : But the learning of Latin being no- 
thing but the learning of Words, a very 
unpleaſant Buſineſs both to Young and Old, 
join as much other real Knowledge with it 


z jas you can, beginning ſtill with that which 


lies 
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lies moſt obvious to the Senſes; ſuch as is 
the Knowledge of Minerals, Plants, and Ani- 
mals, and particularly Timber and Fruit- 
Trees, their Parts, and Ways of Propaga- 
tion, wherein a great deal may be taught a 
Child which will not be uſeleſs to the Man. 
But more eſpecially Geography, Aftroxomy, 
and Anatomy. But whatever you are teach- 
ing him, have a Care ſtill that you do not 
clog him with too much at once; or make 
an, Thing his Buſineſs but down-r1ght Ver- 
tue, or reprove him for any Thing but Vice, 
or {ome apparent Tendency to it. 

F. 170. But if, after all, his Fate be to 
go to School to get the Latin Tongue, twill 
be in vain to talk to you concerning the 
Method I think beſt to be obſerved in 
Schools; you muſt ſubmit to that you find 
there, not expect to have it changed for 
your Son; but yet by all Means obtain, if 
you can, that he be not employ'd in making 
L 1tin Themes and Declamations, and leaſt of 

all Verſes of any kind. You may inſiſt on 
it, if it will do any Good, that you have 
no Deſign to make him either a Latin Ora- 
tor or Poet, but barely would have hun un- 
derſtand perfectly a Latin Author; and 
that you obſerve, thoſe who teach any of 
the modern Languages, and that with Suc- 
ceſs, never amuſe their Scholars to make 
Speeches or Verſes either in French or Ttali- 
an, their Buſineſs being Language barely, and 

not Invention, 
6.171; 
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§. 171. But to tell you a little 7 


more fully why I would not have 


him exercis'd in making of Themes and Fer- 
ſes. 1. As to Themes, they have, I confeſs, 
the Pretence of ſomething uſeful, which is 
to teach People to ſpeak handſomely and 
well on any Subject; which, if it could be 
attained this Way, I own, would be a great 
Advantage, there being nothing more be- 
coming a Gentleman, nor more uſeful in all 
the Occurrences ot Lite, than to be able, on 
any Occaſion, to ſpeak well, and to the Pur- 
pole. But this I ſay, that the making of 
Themes, as 1s uſual in Schools, helps not 
one Jot toward it: For do but conſider 
what tis, in making a Theme, that a young 
Lad is einploy'd about; tis to make a 
Speech on ſome Latin, Saying; as, Omnia 
vincit amor, or Non licet in Bello bis peccare, 
c. And here the poor Lad, who wants 
Knowledge of thoſe Things he is to ſpeak of, 
which is to be had only from Time and 
Obſervation, muſt ſet his Invention on the 
Rack to ſay ſomething where he knows 
nothing; which is a fort of Egyptian Tyran- 
ny to bid them make Bricks who have not 
yet any of the Materials. And therefore 1t 
is uſüal. in ſuch Caſes, for tne poor Chil- 
dren to go to thoſe of higher Forms with 
this Petition, Pray give me a little Senſe, 
which, Whether it be more reaſonable or 
more ridiculous, is not eaſy to determine. 
Betore a Man can be in any Capacity to 

{peak 
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ſpeak on any Subject, tis neceſſary he be 
acquainted with it; or elſe it as fooliſh to 
ſet him to diſcourſe of it, as to ſet a blind 
Man to talk of Colours, or a deat Man of 
Muſick. And would you not think him # 
little crack'd, who would requre another 
to make an Argument on a Moot Point, 
who underſtands nothing of our Laws? And 
what, I pray, do School-Boys underſtand 
concerning thoſe Matters, which are uſed to 
be propoſed to them in their Themes, as Sub- 
Jects to diſcourſe on, to whet and and exer- 
ciſe their Fancies? 

K 172. In the next Place conſider the 
Language that their Themes are made in: 
*Tis Latin, a Language foreign in their 
Country, and long ſince dead every-where : 
A Language which your Son, 'tis a thou- 
ſand to one, all never have an Occaſion 
once to make a Speech in as long as he lives 
after he comes to be a Man; and a Lan- 
guage wherein the Manner of expreſſing 
ones ſelf is ſo far different from ovrs, that 
to be perfect in that would very I. ile im- 
prove the Purity and Facility of Ex- 
Ii Stile. Belid-s that, there is now i lit- 
tle Room, or Uſe, ſor ſet Spe ches in our 
own Language, in any Part c our Zrghfh 
Buſineſs. that J can fee, no Pretence for this 
ſort ot Frerciſé in our Schools, us leſs it can 
be ſuppoſed, that the making of ſet Lati:; 
Speeches ſhould be the Way to teach Men to 
ſpcak well in Engl; Extempore, The Way 

to 
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to that I ſhoald think rather to be this: 
That there {hould be propos'd to young 
Gentlemen rational and uſeful Queitions, 
ſuited to their Age and Capacities, and on 
Subjects not wholly unknown to them, nor 
out of their Way: Such as theſe, when they 
are ripe for Exerciſes of this Nature, they 
{hould extempore, or after a little Meditation 
upon the Spot, ſpeak to, without penning 
of any Thing: For J aſk, if we will examine 
the Effects of this Way of Learning to ſpeak 
well, who ſpeak beſt in any Buſineſs, when 
Occaſion calls them to it upon any Debate, 
either thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves 
to compoſe and write down before-hand,what 
they would ſay; or thoſe, who thinking on- 
ly of the Matter, to underſtand that as well as 


they can, uſe themſelves only to ſpeak extem- 


pore? Andhe that ſhall judge by this will be 
little apt to think, That the accuſtoming him 
to ſtudied Speeches and ſet Compoſitions, is the 

Way to fit a young Gentleman tor Buſineſs. 
C. 173. But perhaps we ſhall be told, tis 
to improve and perfect them in the Latin 
Tongue. Tis true, that is their pr Hu- 
ſineſs at School; but the waking ot » mes 
is not the Way to it: That perplexe, r 
Brains about Invention of Things to be. 
not about the Signification of Words to be 
learn d; and when tiiey are making a Ihm. 
tis Thoughts they ſearch and ſweat tor, and 
not Language. But the Learning and Ma- 
ſtery of a 'l ongue being uncaly and unplea- 
lant 
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Cant enongh in it ſelf, ſhonld not be cum- 
ber'd with any other Difhculties, as is done 
in this way of proceeding. In fine, If Boys 
Invention be to be quicken'd by ſuch Exerciſe, 
let them make Themes in Engliſh, where they 
have Facility, and a Command of Words, 
and will better ſee what kind of Thoughts 
they have, when put into their own Lan- 
guage: And if the Latin Tongue be to be 
learned, let it be done the eafteſt Way, 
without toiling and diguſting the Mind by 
ſo uneaſy an Imployment as that of making 
Speeches join d to it. | 
$. 174. If theſe may be any 
I'erſcs, Reaſons againſt Children's makin 
Latin Themes at School, I have — 
more to ſay, and of more Weight, againſt 
their making Verſes; Verſes of any ſort: 


For if he has no Genius to Poetry, tis the 


moſt unreaſonable Thing in the World to 
torment a Child, and waſte his Time about 
that which can never ſucceed; and if he 
have a Poetick Vein, *tis to me the ſtran- 


geſt Thing in the World that the Father 


{hould deſire or ſuffer it to be cherithed or 
improved. Methinks the Parents thould 
labour to have it ſtifled and ſupprefled as 
much as may be; and I know not what 
Reaſon a Father can have to with his Son 
a Poet, who does not deſire to have him 
bid Defiance to all other Callings and Buſi- 
neſs: Which is not yet the worſt of the 
Caſe; for if he proves a ſucceſsful Rhyme, 
al 
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and get once the Reputation of a Wit, I 
deſire it may be conſidered what Company 
and Places he is like to ſpend his Time in, 
nay, and Eſtate too: For it is very ſeldom 
ſeen, that any one diſcovers Mines of Gold 
or Silver in Parnaſſus. *Tis a pleaſant Air, 
but a barren Soil; and there are very few In- 
ſtances of thoſe who have added to their 
Patrimony by any Thing they have reaped 
from thence. Poetry and Gaming, which 
uſually go N are alike in this too, 
That they ſeldom bring any Advantage 
but to thoſe who have nothing elſe to live 
on. Men of Eſtates almoſt conſtantly go 
away Loſers; and 'tis well if they elcape 
at a cheaper Rate than their whole Eſtates, 
or the greateſt Part of them. If therefore 
you would not have your Son the Fiddle to 
every jovial Company, without whom the 
Sparks could not reliſh their Wine, nor 
know how to paſs an Afternoon idlely? if 
you would not have him to waſte his Time 
and Eſtate to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty Acres lett him by his Anceſtors, 
I do not think you will much Care he ſhould 
be a Poct, or that his School-maſter ſhould 
enter him in verſifying. But yet, if any 
one will think Poetry a deſirable Qu 1licy 
in his Son, and that the Study of it wonld 
raiſe his Fancy and Parts, he muſt needs 
yet confeſs, that to that end reading the ex- 
cellent Greek and Roman: Poets, is of more 
Uſe than making 8 of his own, in 

"oi 
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a Language that is not his own. And he, 
whoſe Deſign it is to excell in Exgliſb Poe- 
try, would not, I gueſs, think the Way to it 
were to make his firſt Eſſays in Latin 


Ver ſes. 


S 175. Another Thing very or- 

Heme dinary in the vulgar Method of 
„iter. Grammar-Schools there is, of which 
I fee no uſe at all, unleſs it be to 

balk young Lads in the Way to learning 
IL. anguages, which, in my Opinion, ſhould 
be made as eaſy and pleaſant as may be; 
and that which was painful in it, as much 
as poſſible quite removed. That which I 
mean, and here complain of, is, their being 
forced to learn by heart, great Parcels of 
the Authors which are taught them; where- 
in I can diſcover no Advantage at all, eſpe- 
cially to the Buſmeſs they are upon. Lan- 
guages are to be learn'd only by Reading 
and Talking, and not by Scraps of Authors 
got by heart; which, when a Man's Head 


leſs becoming a Gentleman. 


is ſtuffed with, he has got the juſt Furniture 
of a Pedant, and 'tis the ready Way to 
make him one; than which there is nothing 
For what can 
be more ridiculous, than to mix the rich 
and handſome Thoughts and Savings of 
others with a deal of poor Stuff of his own, 
which 1s thereby the more expoſed, and has 
no other Grace in it, nor will otherwiſe re- 
commend the Speaker, than a thread-bare 
Ruſlet Coat would, that was ſet off with 
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large Patches of Scarlet and glittering Bro- 
card. Indeed, where a Paſlage comes in the 
Way whoſe Matter is worth Remembrance, 
and the Expreſſion of it very cloſe and ex- 
cellent (as there are many fach in the an- 
cient Authors) it may not be amiſs to lodge 
it in the Mind of young Scholars, and with 
ſuch admirable Strokes of thoſe great Ma- 
ſters ſometimes exerciſe the Memory of 
School-Boys. But their Learning of their 
Leſſons by heart, as they happen to fall out 
in their Books without Choice or Diſtincti— 
on, I know not what it ſerves for, but to 
miſ-ſpend their Time and Pains, and give 
them a Diſgnſt and Averſion to their Books, 
<q they fiud nothing but uſeleſs Trou- 
e. 

$. 176. I hear it's ſaid, That Children 
thould be employ'd in getting Things by 
heart to exerciſe and improve their Memo- 
ries. I could with this were ſaid with as 
much Authority of Reaſon, as it is - with 
Forwardneſs of Aſſurance, and that this 
Practice were eſtabliſhed upon good Obſer- 
vation more than old e For it is 
evident that Strength of Memory is owing 
to an happy Conſtitution, and not to any 
habitual Iinprovement got by Exerciſe. Tis 
true, what the Mind is intent upon, and, 
for fear of letting it flip, often imprints 
afreſh on it ſelf by frequent Reflection that 
it is apt to retain, but ſtil] according to its 
own natural Strength of Retention. An 
M 2 Impreſſien 
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Impreſſion made on Bees-wax or Lead will I 
not laſt ſo long as on Braſs or Steel. In- 2 
deed, if it be renew'd often, it may laſt the b. 
longer; but every new reflecting on it is a Ii 
new Impreſſion, and tis from thence one is h 
to reckon, if one would know how long Al 
the Mu! retains it. But the Jearning Pages p. 
of Latin by heart no more fits the Memory 18 
for Retention of any thing elſe, than the P 
graving of one Sentence in Lead, makes it ta 
the more capable of retaining firmly any th 
other Characters. If ſuch a ſort of Exerciſe h 
of the Memory were able to give it Strength, ar 
and improve our Parts, Players of all other Sh 


People nwſt needs have the beſt Memories, th 
and bi the beſt Company. But whether the w; 


Scraps, they have got into their Heads this cn 
wa,, makes them remember other things th, 
the better; and whether their Parts be im- M, 

roved proportionably to the Pains they thi 
= taken in getting by heart others Say- AI. 
ings, Experience wil! thew. Memory 1s fo Wa 
neceſſuy to all Parts and Conditions of Wit 
Life, and fo little is to be done without it, wh 
that we aie not to fear it mould grow dull, gue 
and uſcliſs for want of Exerciſe, if Exer- Tir 
ciſe would make it grow {tronger. But I I 


fear this Facnlty of the Mind 1s not capa- be 

ble of much Help and Amendment in gene- ries 

ral by any Exerciſe or Enceavour of ours, em} 

at leuſt not by that uſcd upon this Pretence whe 

in Grammar-Sc hools. And if Xerxes was beir 

able to call every common Soldier by Name | deli 
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in his Army, that conſiſted of no leſs than 
an Hundred thouſand Men, I think it may 
be gueſſed, he got not this wonderful Abi- 
lity by Learning his Leſſons by heart when 
he was a Boy. This Method of exerciſing 
and improving the Memory by toi lſom Re- 
petitions without Book of what they read, 
18, I think, little uſed in the Education of 
Princes, which if it had that Advantage is 
talked of, ſhould be as little neglected in 
them as in the meaneſt School boys: Princes 

having as much need of good Memories as 

any Men living, and have generall, an equal 

Share in this Faculty with other Men; 
though it has never been taken care of this 
way. What the Mind is intent upon, and 
careful of, that it remembers heſt, and tor 
the Reaſon above-mentioned : Fo which, if 
Method and Order be joyn'd, all is done, I 
think, that can be, for the Help of a weak 
Memory; and he that will take any other 

way to do it, eſpecially that of charging it 

with a Train of other People's Words, 

which he that learns care not for, will, I 
gueſs, ſcarce find the Profit anſwer half the 

Time and Pains imploy'd in it. 

I do not mean hereby, that there ſhould 
be no Exerciſe given to Children's Memo- 
ries. I think their Memories ſhould be 
employ'd, but not. in learning by Roat 
whole Pages out of Books, which the Leſſon 
being once ſaid, and that "Taſk over; are 
deliver'd up again to Oblivion and neglected 

M 3 | for 
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for ever. This mends neither the Memo 
nor the Mind. What they ſhould learn by 
heart out of Authors, I have above-mention- 
ed: And ſuch Wiſe and Uſeful Sentences 
being once given in charge to their Memo- 
ries, they {ſhould never be ſuffer'd to forget 
again, but be often call d to an account tor 
them; whereby, beſides the Uſe thoſe Say- 
ings may be to them in their future III. 
as fo many good Rules and Obſervations, 
tÞ will be taught to reflect often, and be- 
t ink themſelves what they have to remem- 
ber, which is the onl; way to make the Me- 
mory quick and uf.ful. The Cuſtom of 
frequent Reflection will Keep their Minds 
from run gadritt, and call their Thoughts 
home from uſcleſs unattentive Roving: And 
therefore, I think, it may do well, to give 
them ſomething every Day to remember; 
Lut ſomething Fill, that is in it ſelf worth 
the remembring, and what you would never 
have out of Mind, whenever you call, or 
they themſelves ſearch for it. This will 
oblige them often to turn their Thoughts 
inwards, than which you cannot wiſh them 

a better intellectual Habit. 

dS. 177. But under whoſe Care 
Latin, ſoever a Child is put, to be taught, 
during the tender and flexible Years 
of his Life, this is certain, it ſhould be one, 
who thinks Latin and Language the leaſt 
part of Education; one who knowing how 
much Yertue, and a well-temper'd Soul is 
to 
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to be preferr'd to any ſort of Learmng or 
Language, makes it is chief Buſineſs to form 
the Mind of his Scholars, and give that a 
right diſpoſition : which, if once got, though 
all the reſt thould be neglected, would, in 
due time, produce all the reſt : and which 
if it be not got, and ſettled, fo as to keep 
out ill and vicious Habits, Languages and 
Sciences, and all the other Accompliſhments 
of Education will be to no purpoſe, but to 
make the worſe, or more dangerous Man. 
And, indeed whatever ſtir there 15 made 
about getting of Latin, as the great and dit- 
ficult Buſineſs, his Mother miy teach it him 
her ſelf, if ſhe will but ſpend two or three 
Hours in a Day with him, and make him 
read the Evangeliſts in Latin to her: For 
ſhe need but buy a Latin Teſtament, and 
having got ſomebody to mark the laſt Syl- 
Iible For one where it is long, in Words 
above two Syllables (which is enough to 
r-gulate her Pronunciation and Accenting 
the Words) read daily in the Goſp-ls, and 
then let her avoid Underſtanding them in 
Latin it the can. And when the underſtands 
the Evangeliſts in Luin, let her, in the 
ſame manner, read A op's Fables, and fo 
proceed on to Eutropius, Juſtin, and other 
ſuch Books. I do not mention this, as an 
Imagination of what I fancy may do, but 
as of a thing I have known done, and the 
Latin Tongue with eaſe got this way. 

But to return to what I was ſaying: He 
4 | M 4 that 
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that takes on him the charge of bringing up 
young Men, eſpecially young Gentlemen, 

ould have ſomething more in him than 
Latin, more than even a Knowledge in the 
Liberal Sciences: He ſhould be a Perſon 
of eminent Vertne and Prudence, and with 
good Senſe, have gocd Humour, and the 
Skill to carry himſelf with gravity, eaſe, 
and kindneſs, in a conſtant Converſation 
with his Pupils. But of this I have ſpoken 
at large in another place, 

& 178. At the ſame time that he is learn- 
ing French and Latiy.a Child, as has been ſaid, 
may alſo beenter'd in drithmetick, Geography, 
Chronolcgy, Fliftery, and Geometry too. For if 
theſe be tavght him in French or Latin, when 
he begins once to underſtand either of theſe 
Tongues, he will get a Knowledge in theſe 
Sciences, and the Language to boot. 

| Geography, I think, ſhould be be- 
Gergra- gun with: For the learning of the 
19%. Figure of the Globe, the Situation 

and Boundaries of the Four Parts 
of the World, and that of particular King- 
doms and Countries, being only an exer- 
ciſe of the Eyes and Memory, a Child with 
pleaſure will hn and retain them: And 
this is ſo certain, that I now live in the 
Houſe with a Child, whom his Mother has 
ſo well inſtructed this way in Geography, 


that he knew the Limits of the Four Parts 
of the World, could readily point, being 
aſked, to any Country upon the Globe, 
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or any Country in the Map of England, 
knew all the great Rivers, Promontories, 
Straits, and Bays in the World, and could 
find the Longitude and Latitude of any 
Place, before he was ſix Years old. Theſe 
things, that he will thus learn by fight, and 
have by roat in his Memory, is not all. I 
confeſs, that he is to learn upon the Globes. 
But yet it is a good ſtep and preparation to 
it, and will make the remainder much ea- 
fier, when his Judgment is grown ripe e- 
nough for it: Beſides, that it gets ſo much 
time now; and by the pl-afire of knowing 
things, leads him on inſenſibly to the gain- 
ing of Languages. 

§. 179. When he has the natural 
Parts of the Globe well fix d in his 
Memory, it may then be time to be- 
gin Arithmetick. By the natural 
Parts of the Globe, I mean ſeveral Poſitions 
of the Parts of the Earth, and Sea, under 
different Names and Diſtinctions of Coun- 
tries not coming yet to thoſe Artificial and 
imaginary Lines, which have been invented, 
and are only ſuppos d for the better improve- 
ment of that Science. 

. 180 Arithmetick is the eaſieſt, and con- 
ſequently the firſt ſort of abſtract Reaſo- 
ning, which the Mind commonly bears, or 
accuſtoms it ſelf to: Andis of ſo general uſe 
in all parts of Life and Buſimeſs, that 
ſcarce any thing is to be done withont it. 
This is certain, a * cannot have too 
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much of it, nor too perfectly: He ſhould 
therefore begin to be exercis'd in count ing, 
as ſoon, and as far, as he is capable of it; 
and do ſomething in it every Day, till he 
is Maſter of the Art of Numbers. When he 
underſtands Addition and Subſtration, he 
may then be advanced farther in Geography, 
after he is acquainted with the Poles, Zones, 
Parallel Circles and Meridians, be taught 
Loygitude and Latitude and by them be made 
to underſtand the uſe of Maps, and by the 
Numbers placed on their Sides, to know the 
reſpective Situation of Countries, and how 
to find them out on the Terreftial 
on- Globe. Which when he can read1- 
my. ly do, he may then be entered 1n 
the Celeſtial; and there going over 
all the Circles again, with a more particu- 
lar Obſervation of the Eclyptick, or Zodi- 
ack, to fix them all very clearly and di- 
ſtinctly in his Mind, he may be taught the 
Figure and Poſition of the ſeveral Conſtella- 
tions, which may be ſhewed him firſt upon 
tlie Globe, and then in the Heavens. 
When that is done, and he knows pretty 
well the Conſtellations of this our Hemil- 


phere, it may be time to gi e him ſome No- 


tions of this our planetary World, and to 
that Purpoſe it may not be amiſs to make 
him a Draught of the Cypernican Syſtem, 


and therein explain to him the Situation of | 


the Planets, their reſpective Diſtances from 
the Sun, the Center of their Revolutions. 
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This will prepare him to underſtand the 
Motion and Theory of the Planets, the 
moſt eaſy and natural Way. For ſince 
Aſtronomers no longer doubt of the Motion 
of the Planets about the Sun, it is fit he 
ſhould proceed upon that Hypotheſis which 
is not only the ſimpleſt and leaſt perplexed 
for a Learner, but alſo the likelieſt to be 
true in it ſelt. But in this as in all other 
parts of Inſtruction, great Care muſt be 
taken with Children, to begin with that 
which is plain and ſimple, and to teach 
them as little as can be at once, and ſettle 
that well in their Heads, before you pro- 
ceed to the next, or any thing new in that 
Science. Give them firſt one ſunple Idea 
and ſee that they take it right, and per- 
fectly comprehend it before you go any 
farther, and then add ſome other ſimple 
Idea which lies next in your way to what 
you aun at, and ſo proceeding by gentle 
and inſenſible Steps, Children without Con- 
fuſion and Amazement, will have their Un- 
e opened, and their Thoughts 
extended farther, than could have been ex- 
pected. And when any one has learn'd any 
thing bim If, there is no ſuch way to fix it 
in his M- :nory, and to encourage him to go 
on, as to ſet him to teach it others. 
N 181. When he has once got 
uch an Acquaintance with the 

Globes, as is above-mentioned, he ” 
ma, be fit to be tried a little in Geometry; 
wherein 


Geon; - 
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metry, wherein I think the Six firſt Books 1 
of Euclid enough for him to be taught. For 

I am in ſome 22 whether more to a man 1 
of Buſineſs be neceſſary or uſeful. At leaſt a 


if he have a Genius and Inclination to it, il 
being enter'd ſo far by his Tutor, he will be 01 
able to go on of himſelf without a Teacher. 1 

The Globes therefore muſt be ſtudied, and ct 
that diligently, and I think may be begun of 
betimes, if the Tutor will be but careful to P] 
diſtinguiſh, what the Child is capable of Ci 
knowing, and what not; for which this may ſie 
be a Rule, that perhaps will go a pretty ra 
way (viz.) that Children may be taught any ! 


thing, that falls under their Senſes, eſpeci- ter 
ally their ſight, as far as their Memories only | 
fre exerciſed: And thus a Child very young | Sci 
may learn, which is the Aquator, which | me 
the Meridian, &c. which Europe and which | Th 
England upon the Globes, as ſoon almoſt as | litt 
he knows the Rooms of the Houſe he lives | def 
in, if Care be taken not to teach him too pab 
much at once, nor to ſet him _ a new | al] 
Part, till that, which he is upon, be perte&- nol, 
Iy learn'd and fix'd in his Memory. uſet 
. 182. With Geography, Chro- Lea 
Chronz= wolegy ought to go hand in hand. I hi 
£7 mean the general Part of it, ſo that Tit! 
8 he may have in his Mind a view whit 
of the whole current of time, and the ſeveral | 
conſiderable Epcchs that are made uſe of in cern 
Hiſtory. Without theſe two, Hiſtory, Tres 
winch is the great Miſtreſs of e with 
| an 
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and Civil Knowledge; and ought to be the 
ro er Study of a Gentleman, or Man of 

uſineſs in the World; without Geography 
and Chroxology, I ſay, Hiſtory will be very 
ill retained, and very little uſeful ; but be 
only a jumble of Matters of Fact, confuſed- 
ly hoped together without Order or Inſtru- 
ction. Tis by theſe two, that the Actions 
of Mankind are ranked into their proper 
Places of Times and Countries, under which 
Circumſtances, they are not only much ea- 
ſier kept in the Memory, but in that natu- 
ral Order, are only capable to afford thoſe 
Obſervations, which make a Man the bet- 
ter and the abler for reading them. 

C 183. When I f. of Chronology as a 
Science he ſhould be perfect in, I do not 
mean the little Controverſies, that are in it. 
Theſe are endleſs, and moſt of them of fo 
little Importance to a Gentleman, as not to 
deſerve to be enquir'd into, were they ca- 
pable of an eaſie Deciſion. And therefore 
all that learned Noiſe and Duſt of the Chro- 
nologiſt is wholly to be avoided. The moſt 
uſeful Book I have ſeen in that part of 
Learning, is a ſmall Tre:tiſe of Strauchius, 


which is printed in Twelves, under the 


Title of Breviarium Chronologicum , out of 
which may be ſelected all that is neceſſa- 


ry to be taught a young Gentleman con- 
' ba * . 
; Cerning Chronology ; for all that is in that 


Treatiſe 2 Learner need not be cumbred 
with. He has in him the moſt remark- 


able 
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able or uſual Epochs reduced all to that of 
the Julian Pr iod, which is the eaſieſt and 
plaineſt, and ſureſt Method, that can be 
made uſe of in Chronology. To this Treatiſe 


of Stranchivs, Helvicus's Tables may be added 


as a Book to be turned to on all occaſions. 
d. 184. As nothing teaches, ſo 
Hiftery. nothing delights more than Hiſtory. 
The firſt of theſe recommends it to 
the Study of Grown Men, the latter makes 
me think it the fitteſt for a young Lad, who 
as ſoon as he is inſtructed in Chronology, 
and acquainted with the ſeveral Epechs in 
uſe in this part of the World, and can re- 
duce them to the Julian Pericd, ſhould then 
have ſome Latin H:/ory put into his Hand. 
The choice ſhould be directed by the eaſi- 
neſs of the Stile; for where-ever he begins, 
Chronology will keep it from Confuſion; 
and the pleaſantneſs of the Subject inviting 
him to read, the Language will inſenſibly 
be got. without that terrible vexation and 
uneaſineſs, which Children ſuffer, where 
they ure pat into Books beyond their Capa- 
city, ſuch as are the Roman Orators and 
Ports, only to learn the Roman Language. 
When he has by reading Maſter'd the caſt 
er, ſuch perhaps as Juſtin, Enutropins, Duin- 
tus Curtzus, &c. the next Degree to theſe, 


will give him no great Tronble: And thus 


by a gradual Progreſs trom the plaineſt 
and eaſieſt Hiſtorians, he may at laſt come 
to read the moſt difficalt and ſublime of the 

a Latin 
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Latin Authors, ſuch as are Tully, Virgil, and 


Horace. 


S. 185. The Knowledge of Fer- 
tue, all along from the beginning, EL. 
in all the Inſtances he is capable 
of, being taught him, more by Practice 
than Rules; and the love of Reputation 
inſtead of ſatisfying his Appetite, being 
made habitual in him, I know not whether 
he ſhould read any other Diſcourſes of Mo- 
rality, but what he finds in the Bible; or 
have any Syſtem of Ethics put into his 
Hand. till he can read 1nly's Offices, not as 
a School-Boy to learn Latin, but as one 
that would be informed in the Principles 
and Precepts of Vertue, for the Conduct of 
his Life. 

$. 186. When he has pretty well C z 
digeſted Tully's Offices, and added Z . 
to it, Prffoxdorf de Officio hominis & 
civis, it may be ſeaſonable to ſet him upon 
Grotius de Jure Belli & Pacis, or which per- 
haps is the better of the two, Pufendorf de 
Jure naturali & Gentium; wherein he will 
be inſtructed in the natural Rights of Men, 
and the Original and Foundations of Socie- 
ty, and the Duties reſulting from thence. 
This general Part of Civil Lam and Hiſtory, 
are Studies which a Gentleman ſhould not 
barely touch at, but conſtantly dwell upon, 
and never have done with. A Vertuous 
and well behaved young Man, that is well 
verſed in the general Part of the Civil Lam 


(which 
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(which concerns not the chicane of privat 

Cafes, but the Affairs and Intercourſe o 
Civilized Nations in general, grounded up- 
on Principles of Reaſon) underſtands Latin 

well, and can write a good hand, one ma 
turn looſe into the World, with great afſu- 
rance, that he will find Employment and 

Eſteem every where. 

C 187. It would be ſtrange to 
Law, ſuppoſe an Engliſh Gentleman ſhould 
be ignorant of the Law of his Coun- 
try. This, whatever Station he is in, is fo 
requiſite, that from a Juſtice of the Peace, 
to a Miniſter of State, I know no Place he 
can well fill withont it. I do not mean the 
chicane or wrangling and captious part of 
the Lam: à Gentleman, whoſe Buſineſs is to 
ſeek the true Meaſures o. Right and Wrong, 
and not the Arts how to avoid doing the 
one, aud ſccure himſelf in doing the other, 
ought to be as far from fach a Study of the 
Law, as he is concerned diligently to apply 
himſelt to that, wherein he may be ſervice- 
able to his Country. And to that purpoſe, 
I think the right way for a Gentleman to 
ſtudy Our Law, which he does not deſign 
for his Calling, is to take a view of our 
Engliſh Conſtitution and Government, in the 
ancient Books of the Common Law; and 
ſome more modern Writers, who out of them 
have given an account of this Government. 
And having got a true Idea of that, then 
to read our Hiſtory, and with it join in 
every 


ent. 
hen 
1 1 


er y 
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every King's Reign the Laws then made. 
This will give an inſight into the reaſon of 
our Statutes, and {hew the true ground upon 
which they came to be made, and what 
weight they ought to have. 

$ 188. Rhetorick and Logick be- 
ing the Arts, that in the ordinary * - 
method uſually follow immediate- I fe. 
ly after Grammar it may perhaps 
be wondered that I have ſaid fo little of them. 
The Reaſon is becauſe of the little Advan- 
tage young People receive by them: For I 
have ſeldom or never obſerved any one to 
get the Skill of reaſoning well or ſpeakin 
handſomly, by ſtudying thoſe Rules with 
123 to teach it: And therefore I woald 

ave a young Gentleman take a View of 
them in the ſhorteſt Syſtems could be found, 
without dwelling long on the Conteimplati- 
on and Study of thoſe Formalities. Right 
Reaſoning is founded on ſomething elſe than 
the Predicaments and Predicablcs, and does 
not conſiſt in talking in Mode and Figure it 
ſelf. But 'tis beſides my preſent Buſineſs to 
eco upon this Speculation. To come 
therefore to what we have in hand; If you 
would have your Son reaſon well, let him 
read Chillingworth; and it you would have 
him ſpeak well, let him be converfant in 
Tully, to give him the true Idea of Elo- 
quence, and let him read thoſe Things that 
are well writ in Engliſh, to perfect his 
Style in the Purity of our 3 . 

; 2 9. 
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dS. 189. If the Uſe and End of right Rea- 
ſoning, be to have right Notions and a right 
Judgment of Things; to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong, 
and to act accordingly; be ſure ot to let 
your Son be bred up in the Art and For- 
mality of diſputing, either practiſing it 
himſelf, or admiring it in others; unleſs in- 
ſtead of an able Man, you deſire to have 
him an inſignificant Wrangler, Opiniater 
in Diſcourſe, and priding himſelf in contra- 
dicting others; or, which is worſe, queſtio- 
ning every Thing, and thinking there 1s no 
ſuch thing as Truth to be fought, but only 
Victory in diſputing. There cannot be any 
Thing fo difingemous, ſo mitbecoming a 
Gentleman, or any one who pretends to be 
a rational Creature, as not to yield to plain 
Reaſon, and the Conviction of clear Ar- 
guments. Is there any Thing more 1ncon- 
ſiſtent with civil Converſation and the End 
of all Debate, than not to take an Anſwer. 
though never fo full and ſatisfactory; but 
ſtil] to go on with the Diſpute as long as 
equivocal Sounds can furnith | a Aledius 
tei minus | a Term to wrangle with on the 
one Side, or a Diſtinction on the other? 
whether pertinent or impertinent, ſeuſe or 
nonſenſe , agreeing with or contrary to 
what he had ſaid before, it matters not. For 
this in ſhort, is the Way and Perfection of 
Logical Diſputes, That the Opponent never 
take any Anſwer, nor the Reſpondent wor 
yie 


— — 2 
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. yield to any Argument. This neither of 
ht them maſt do, whatever becomes of Truth 
irt or Knowledge, unleſs he will paſs for a poor 
1g, | bafffd Wretch, and lie under the Diſgrace 
r ot not being able to maintain whatever he 
r. has once affirm'd, which is the great Aim 
it and Glory in diſputing. Truth is to be 
in- found and ſupported by a inature and due 
aVe Conſideration of things themſelves, and 
iter not by artificial Terms and Wass of ar- 
tra- guing: Theſe lead not Men ſo much into 
tio- the Diſcovery of Truth, as into a captious 
n and fallacious Uſe of doubtful Words, 
nly which 1s the moſt uſeleſs and moſt offen- 
any ſive Way of talking, and ſuch as leaſt ſuits 
g 4 a Gentleman or a Lover of Truth ot any 
> he Thing in the World. 

lain There can ſcarce be a greater Defect in a 
Ar- Gentleman, than not to expreſs himſelf 
con- well either in writing or ſpeaking. But yet 
End I think, I may atk my Reader, whether he 
wer. doth not know a great many, who live upon 
but their Eſtates, and fo, with the Name, ſhonld' 
18, as have the Qualities of Gentlemen, who 
iedius | cannot ſo much as tell a Story as they 


n the ſhould, much leſs ſpeak clearly and per- 
ther ? ſwaſively in any Buſineſs. This, I think 
e or not to be ſo much their Fault as the Fault 
y to of their Education; for I muſt, without 
"For | Partiality, do my Country-men this Right, 
on of | That where they apply themſelves, I ſee 
never | None of their Neighbours out-go them. 
t ever | They have been taught Rbetorick, but yet 
yield F + never 
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never taught how to expreſs themſelves 
handſomly with their Tongnes or Pens in 
the Language they are always to uſe; as if 
the Names of the Figures that embelliſſd 
the Diſcourſes of thoſe who underſtood the 
Art of ſpeaking, were the very Art and 
Skill of fpeaking well. This, as all other 
Things of Practice, is to be learn'd not by 
a few or a great many Rules given, but by 
Exerciſe and Application according to good 
Rules, or rather Patterns, till Habits are 
got, and a Facility of doing it well. 
Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it 
might not be amiſs, to make Chil- 
dren, as ſoon as they are capable 
of it, often to tell a Story of any 1 hing 
they know; and to correct at firſt the moſt 
remarkable Fault they are guilty of in their 
Way of putting it together. When that 
Fault is cured, then to ſhew them the next 
and ſo on, till one after another, all, at 
leaſt the groſs ones, are mended. 
they can tell Tal-s pretty well, then it may 
be time to make them write them. The Fa- 
bles of Ap, the only Book almoſt that I 
know fit tor Children, may afford them 
Matter for this Exerciſe of writing Engliſh, 
as well as for reading and leon N to 
enter them in the . Latin Tongue. When 


ole. 


_y are got paſt the Faults of Grammar, 
and can join in a continned coherent Diſ- 
courſe the ſeveral Parts of a Story, without 


ranſlation 


(as 


bald and unhandſome Forms of 


When 


whet 


{as is uſual) often repeated, he that deſires 


to perfect them yet farther in this, which 


1s the firſt Step to ſpeakuig well, and needs 
no Invention, may have Recourſe to Tully, 
and by putting in Practice thoſe Rules 
which that Maſter of Eloquence gives in his 
Firſt Book De Irventione, $. 20. make them 
know wherein the Skill and Graces of an 
handfome Narrative, according to the ſeve- 
ral Subjects and Deſigns of it, lie. Of each 
of which Rules fit Examples may be found 
out, and therein they may be thewn how 
others have practis d them. The ancient 
Claſſick Authors afford Plenty of ſuch Ex- 
amples, which they ſhould be made not on- 
ly to tranſlate, but have ſet before them as 
Patterns for their daily Imitation. 

When they underſtand how to write 
Evgliſh with due Connexion, Propriety and 
Order, and are pretty well Mafters of a 
tolerable narratwe Stile, they may be ad- 
vanced to writing of Letters; wherein they 
ſhould not be put upon any Strains of Wit 
or Complement, but taught to expreſs their 
own plain eaſie Senſe, without any Incohe- 
rence, Confuſton or Roughneſs. And when 
they are perfect in this, they may, to raiſe 
their Thoughts, have fet before them the 
Example of Voitures for the Entertainment 
of their Friends at a Diſtance, with Letters 
of Complement, Mirth, Rallery or Diver- 
ſion; and Tuty's Epiſtles, as the beſt Pattern, 
whether for Buſineſs or Converſation. The 


writing 
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writing of Letters has ſo much to do in all 
the Occurrences of Humane Life, that no 

Gentleman can avoid ſhewing him- 
Letters. ſelf in this kind of writing. Occa- 

ſions will daily force him to make 
this uſe of his Pen, which, beſides the Con- 
ſequences that, in his Affairs, his well or 
11] managing of it often draws after it, al- 
ways lays him open to a ſeverer Examina- 
tion of his Breeding, Senſe, and Abilities, 
than Moral Diſcourſes ; whoſe tranſient 
Faults dying for the moſt Part with the 
Sound, that gives them Life, and ſo not 
Subject to a ſtrict Review, more eaſily eſcape 
Obſervation and Cenſure. 

Had the Methods of Education been 
directed to their right End, one would have 
thought this ſo neceſſary a Part could not 
have been neglected, ' whilſt Themes and 

Verſes in Latin, of no uſe at all, were ſo 
coniiantly every where preſſed, to the rack- 
ing of Childrens Invent:us beyond their 
Strength, and hindering theif chearful Pro- 
greſs 1n learning the Tongnes by unnatu- 
ral Difficulties. But Cnſtoin has fo ordain'd 
it, and who dares diſobey > And would it 
not be very unreaſonable to require of a 
learned Country School Maſter (who has 
; all the Tropes and Figures in Farnaby's i Fr 
| Rhetorick at his Fingers Ends) to teach his * 1 

Scholar ro expreſs himſelt handſomly in Pn! 

Ergliſs, when it appears to be ſo little his Ful '3 
Buſineſs or Thought, that the. Boy's Mother | * 
N (deſpiſed 
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(deſpiſed, 'tis like, as illiterate for not ha- 
ving read a Syſtem of Lgick and Rhetorick) 
out-does him in it? | 

To write and ſpeak correctly, gives a 
Grace, and gains a favourable Attention to 
what one has to ſay: And ſince tis Engliſh 
than an Engliſþ Gentleman will have con- 
ſtant uſe of, that is the Language he ſhould 
chiefly cultivate, and wherein moſt Care 
mould be taken to poliſh and perfect his 


Style. To ſpeak or write better Latin than 
Engliſh may make a Man be talk'd of, but 


| he would find it more to his Purpoſe to ex- 


reſs himſelf well in his own Tongue that 

e uſes every Moment, than to have the 
vain Commendation of others for a very 
inſignificant Quality. This I find univer- 
ſally neglected, and no Care taken any- 
where to improve young Men in their own 
Language, that they may throughly under- 
ſtand and be Maſters of it. If any one 
among us have a Facility or Purity more 
than ordinary in his Mother Tongue, it is 
owing to Chance, or his Genius, or any 
thing, rather than to his Education or any 


Vulgar: Though yet we fee the Polit 


Care of his Teacher. To mind what Erg- 


% his Pupil ſpeaks or writes, is b-low the 


Dignity of one bred up amongſt Geek and 
atin, though he have but little of them 
zimſelf. Theſe are the learned Languages 
it only for learned Men to meddle with and 
each; Engliſh is the Language of illiterate 
y of 
tome 


| 
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ſome of our Neighbours, hath not thought 
it beneath the publick Care to promote and 
reward the Improvement of their own Lan- 
guage. Poliſhing and inriching their Tongue 
is no ſinall Buſineſs amongſt them; it hath 
Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and 
there is raiſed amongſt them a great Ambi- 
tion and Emulation of writing correctly. 
And we ſee what they are come to by it, 
and how far they have ſpread one of the 
worſt Languages poſſibly in this Part of the 
World, if we look upon it as it was in ſome 
few Reigns backwards, whatever it be now. 
The Great Men amongſt the Romans were 
daily exerciſing themſelves in their own 
Language; and we find yet upon Record 
the Names of Orators, who tavght ſome 
of their Emrerors Latin, though it were 
their Mother Tongue. 

'Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice 
in theirs: All other Speech was barbarous 
to them but their own, and no foreign Lan- 
guage appears to have been ſtudied or valued 
amongſt that learned and acute People; 
tho” it be paſt doubt that they borrowed 
their Learning and Phil ſophy from abroad. 

I ain not here ſpeakug againſt Geek and 
Latin; I think they ought to be ſtudi-d, 
and the Latin at leaft underſtood well by 
every Gentleman. But whatever foreign 
Languages a young Man ined. les with (and 
the more he knows the better) that which 


he ſhould critically ſtudy, and labour to 
get 


impar 


our to 


get 
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get a Facility, Clearneſs and Elegancy to 
expreſs himſelf in, ſhould be his own, and 
to this Purpoſe he ſhould daily be exercis'd 
in it. 

$ 190, Natural Philoſophy, as a 
ſpeculative Science, I imagine we 151% g 
have none, and perhaps I may zz, 
think I have Reaſon to ſay we ne- 
ver ſhall be able to make a Science of it. 
The Works of Nature are contriv'd by a 
Wiſdom, and operate by Ways too far ſur- 
paſſing our Faculties to diſcover, or Capa- 
cities to conceive, for us ever to be able to 
reduce them into a Science. Natural Philo- 
ſophy being the Knowledge of the Principles, 
Properties and Operations of Things as they 
are in themſelves, I imagine there are Two 
Parts of it, one comprehending Spirits with 
their Nature and Qualities, and the other 
Bodies. The Firſt of theſe is uſually referr'd 
to Metapbyficks : But under what Title ſoever 
the Conſideration of Spirits comes, I think 


it ought to go before the Study of Matter 
2 * as a Science "hat can be 


methodiz'd into a Syſtem, and treated of 


upon Principles of Knowledge ; but as an 
Enlargement of our Minds towards a truer 
and fuller Comprehenſion of the intellectual 
World, to which we are led both by Rea- 
ſon and Revelation. And ſince the cleareſt 
and largeſt Diſcoveries we have of other 
Spirits, beſides God and our own Souls, is 


imparted to us from * by Revelation, 
I 
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ſome of our Neighbours, hath not thought 
it beneath the pnblick Care to promote and 
reward the Improvement of their own Lan- 
guage. Pohthing and inriching their Tongue 
is 1:0 ſinail Buſineſs amongit them; it hath 
Colleges and Stipends appointed it, and 
there is raiſed amongſt them a great Ambi- 
tion and Enwlation ot writing correctly : 
And we ſce what they are come to by it, 
and how tar they have ſpread one of the 
worſt Languages poſſibly in this Part of the 
World. if we look upon it as it was in ſome 
few Reigns backwards, whatever it be now, 
The Great Men amongſt the Romans were 
daily exerciſing themlalves in their own 
Language; and we find yet upon Record 
the Names of Orators, who taught ſome 
of their Em erors Latin, though it were 
their Mother Tongue. 

'Tis plain the Gre-ks were yet more nice 
in theirs: Ail other Speech was barbarous 
to them but their own, and no foreign Lan- 
guage apptars to have been ſtudied or valued 
amongſt that learned and acute People; 
tho' it be paſt doubt that they borrowed 
their Learning and Phil fOphy from abroad. 

I ain not hore ſpeaking againſt Geek and 
Latin; I tlink they ot to be ſtud d, 
and the Latin at leaſt underſtod well by 
every Gentl.man. But whatever foreign 
Languages a young Man incu. les with (and 
the more he knows the better) that witch 
he ſhould critical:y ſtudy, and labour to 

get 
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get a Facility, Clearneſs and Elegancy to 
expreſs himſelf in, ſhould be his own, and 
to this Purpoſe he ſhould daily be exercis'd 
in it, 

d. 190, Natural Philoſophy, as a 
ſpeculative Science, I imagine we 2511. 
have none, and perhaps I may . 
think I have Reaſon to fy we ne⸗ 
ver {hail be able to make a Science of it. 
The Works of Nature are contriv'd by a 
Wiſdom, and operate by Ways too far ſur- 
paſſing our Faculties to diſcover, or Capa- 
cities to conceive, for us ever to be able to 
reduce them into a Science. Natural Philo- 


| /ophy being the Knowledge of the Principles, 


Properties and Operations of Things as they 
are in themſelves, I imagine there are Two 


Parts of it, one comprehending Spirits with 


their Nature and Qualities, and the other 
Bodies. The Firſt of theſe is uſually referr d 
to Metaphyſics : But under what Title ſoever 
the Conſideration of Spirits comes, I think 
it ought to go before the Study of Matter 
and Body, not as a Science that can be 
methodiz'd into a Syſtem, and treated of 
upon Principles of Knowledge; but as an 
Enlargement of our Minds towards a truer 
and fuller Comprehenſion of the intellectual 
World, to which we are led both by Ren- 
ſon and Revelation. And ſince the cleareſt 


Jand largeſt Diſcoveries we have of other 


Spirits, beſides God and our own Souls, is 
mparted to us from Heaven by Revelation, 
N 
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I th:ink the Information that at leaſt young 
People ſhould have of them, ſhould be ta- 
ken from that Revelation. To this Pur- 
poſe, I conclude, it would be well, if there 
were made a good Hiſtory of the L.ble, for 
young People to read; wherein if every 
Thing that is fit to be put into it were laid 
down in its due Order of Time. and ſeveral 
Things omitted which are ſuited only to 
riper Age, that Confuſion which is uſually 
produced by promiſcuous reading of the 
dcripture, as it lies now bound up in our 
Bibles, would be avoided. And alſo this 
other Good obtained, that by reading of it 
conſtantly there would be inſtilled into the 
Minds of Children a Notion and Belief of 
Spirits, they having ſo much to do in all 
the Tranſactions of chat Hiſtory, which will 
be a good Preparation to the Study of Bo- 
dies. For without the Notion and Allow- 
ance of Spirit, our Philoſophy will be lame 
and defective in one main Part of it, when 
it leaves out the Contemplation of the moſt 
excellent and powerful Part of the Creation. 


S. 191. Of this Hiſtory of the Bible I think 


too it would be well, if there were a thort 
and plain Epitome made containing the 
chief and moſt material Heads, for Chil- 
dren to be Converſant in as ſoon as they can 
read. This thought it will lead them early 
into ſome Notion of Spirits, yet is not con- 
trary to what I ſaid above, That I would 
not have Cluldren troubl.d whylt ung, 
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with Notions of Spirits, whereby my Meaning 
was, That I think it inconvenient that their 
yet tender Minds ſhould receive early Im- 
preſſions of Goblins, Spectres, and Apparitzons, 
wherewith their Maids, and thoſe about 
them, are apt to fright them into a Compli- 
ance with their Orders, which often proves 
a great Inconvenience to them all their 
Lives after, by ſubjecting their Minds to 
Frights, fearful Apprehenſions; Weakneſs, 
and Superſtition; which when coming 
abroad into the World and Converſation, 
they grow weary and aſham d of, it not ſel- 
dom happens, that to make, as they think, 
a through Cure, and eaſe themſelves of a 
Load which has fate ſo heavy on them, they 
throw away the Thoughts of all Spirits to- 
gether, and ſo run into the other but worſe 
Extream. 

d. 192. The Reaſon why I would have 
this premiſed to the Study of Podtes, and the 
Doctrine of the Scriptures well imbibed, be- 


fore young Men be entered in Natural Phi- 


loſephy, is, becauſe Matter, being a Thing 
that all our Senſes are conſtantly converſant 
with, it is ſo apt to poſſeſs the Mind, and 
exclude all other Beings, but Matter, that 
prejudice, grounded on ſuch Principles, ot- 
ten leaves no Room for the Admittance ef 
Spirits, or the allowing any ſuch Thing as 
mmato7al Being in erum natura; when vet 
it is evident, that by mere Matter and Mo- 
tion, none of the great Pinomena of Nature 

N 2 can 
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can be reſolved, to inſtance but in that com- 
mon one of Gravity, which I think impoſli- 
ble to be explained by any natural Operation 
of Matter, or any other Law of Motion, 
but the poſitive Will of a ſuperior Being fo 
ordering it. And therefore ſince the Deluge 
cannot be well explained without admitting 
ſomething out of the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, I propoſe it to be conſidered whether 
God's altering the Center of Gravity in the 
Earth for a Time (a Thing as intelligible as 
Gravity it ſelf, which perhaps a little Varia- 
tion of Cauſes unknown to us would pro- 
duce; will not more eaſily account for Noah's 
| Flood than any Aypotheſis yet made uſe of to 
| folvent. I hear the great Objection to this 
is, that it would produce but a partial De- 
Inge. But the Alteration of the Center of 
Gravity once allow'd, tis no hard Matter 
to conceive that the Divine Power miglit 
i make the Center of Gravity, plac'd at a due 
Diſtance from the Center of the Earth, move 
round it in a convenient Space of Time, 
whereby the Flood would become univerſal, 
$ and as I think, anſwer all the Phznomena 
| of the Deluge as deliver'd by Mofes, at an 
eaſier Rate than thoſe many hard Suppoſi- 
tions that are made nfe of to explain it. But 
this 1s not a Place for that Argument, which 


the Necellity of having Recourſe to ſ:me- 
thing beyond bare Matter and its Motion in 
the Explication of Nature; to which the 

Notions 


is here only meutioned by the by, to thew 
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Notions of Spirits and their Power, as deli- 
ver'd in the Bible, where ſo much is attribu- 
ted to their Operation, may be a fit Prepa- 
rative, reſerving to a fitter Opportunity a 
fuller Explication of this Hypotheſis, and the 
Application of it to all the Parts of the De- 
luge, and any Difficulties can be ſuppoſed 
in the Hiſtory of the Flood, as recorded in 
the Scripture. 

$ 192. But to return to the Study of Na. 
tural Philoſophy, Though the World be full 
of Syſtems of it, yet I cannot fay, I know 
any one which can be taught a young 
Man as a Science, wherein he may be fiire 
to find Truth and Certainty, which is whit 
all Sciences give an Expectation of. I do 
hence conclude that none of thein are to be 
rend; it is neceſſary for a Gentlemin, in 
this learned Age, to look into foine of thein 
to fit himſelf for Converſation: But whe- 
ther that of Des Cartes be put into his 
Hands, as that which is moſt in Faihion,, 
or it be thought fit to give him a {ſhort 
View of that and ſeveral other alſo, I 
I think the Syſtems of Natural Philoſophy 
that have obtained in this Part of the World, 
are to be read more to know the Hypotheſes, 
and to underſtand the Terms and Ways ot 
talking of the ſeveral Sects, than with hopes 
to gain thereby a comprehenſive, ſcientifi- 
cal. and ſatisfactory Knowledge of the works 
of Nature: Only this may be ſaid, that the 
modern Corpnſcularians talk, in moſt Things, 
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more intelligibly than the Perzpateticks, who 


poſieſſed the Schools in mediately before th 
them. He that wonid look farther back, ra 
and acquaint Eimſclf with the ſeveral Opi- I IM 
nions of the Ancients, may conſult Dr. us 
Cudioort hs Intellagnal Sem, wherein that 113 
very learned Author hath with fuch Accu- mn 
rateneſs and judgment collected and ex- fa 
plained the Opinions of the Greek Philoſo- N 
8 Phers, that what Principles they built on, of 
and what were the cluct Hypotheſes, that di- of 
vided them, is better to be ſeen in him, Pr 
than any where clic tut I know. But I A 
would not deterr an y One from the Study cl 
of Nature, becauſe all the Knowledge we as 
have, or poſſible can have of it, cannot be th 
brought intoa Science, There are very many In 
Things in it, that are convenient and ne- ua 
cellar} to be known to a Gentleman: And tin 
a great many other, that will abundantly all 
reward the Pains of the Curious with De— th 
light and Advantage. But theſe, I think, co 
are rather to be fonnd amongſt ſich Writers, ar 
as have employ'd themſelves in making ra- en 
tional Experiments and Obſervations, than J 0 
in ſtarting barely ſpeculative Syſtems. Such 4 
Writings therefore, as many of Mr. Boyle's fot 
are, with others, that have writ of Huſbardry, gl 
Planting, Gardening, and the like, may be fit w] 
for a Gentleman, when he has a little ac- | Pr 
quainted himſelf with ſome of the Syſtems J #: 
ot the Natural Philoſopby in Fathion. a 
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S 194. Though the Syſtems cf FH. 
that I have mes with, afford little encon- 
rag2inent to look for Certainty or Science 
in any Treatiſe, which thail pretend to give 
us a body of at Flyloſophy from the 
firſt Principles of Bodies in general, yet the 
incomparable Mr. Newton, has thewn, now 
far Mathematicks, applied to ſome Parts a 
Nature, may, upon Principles that Matte. 
of Fact juſtiſie, carry us in the Knowledge 
of ſome, as I may ſo call them, particular 
Provinces of the Incomprehenſible Univerſe, 
And if others could give us ſo good and 
clear an Account of other parts of Nute, 
as he has of this our Planetary World, and 
the molt conſiderable Phenomena obſervable 
in it, in his admirable Book, PII Y 
naturalis h, incihia Mathematica, we migiit in 
time hope to be furniſhed with more tcu3 
and certain Knowledge in ſeveral Parts of 
this ſtupendions Machin, than hitherto we 
could have expected. And though there 
are very few, that have Mathematicks 
enough to underſtand his Demonſtrations, 
yet the moſt accurate Mathematiciaus, wits 
ave examin'd them, allowing them to be 
ſuch, his Book will deſerve to be read, and 
give no ſinall light and pleaſure to thoſe, 
who, willing to underſtind the Motions, 
Properties, and Operations of the great maſ- 
ſes of Matter, in this our Solar Syitem, will 
but carefully mind his Concluſions, which 
may be depended on as Propoſitions well 
proved. N 4 8. 195. 
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LE: S. 195. This is, in ſhort, what ] K. 


have thought concerning a young w: 
Gentleman's Studies; wherein it will poſſi- WI 
bly be wondred, that I ſhould omit Greek, 
ſince amongſt the Greciant is to be found, th 
the Original as 1t were, and Foundation of th 
all that Learning, which we have in this v1 
part of the World. I grant it fo; and will *.4 
add, That no Man can paſs for a Scholar, - 
that is 1gnorant of the Greek Tongue, *Þ 
But I am not here conſidering of the Edu- 57 
cation of a profeſs d Scholar, but of a Gentle- 9 
man to whom Latin and Freuch, as the World Ch 
now / goes, is by every one acknowledged to be 2 
necellary when he comes to be a Man, if he wy 
has a mind to carry his Studies farther, and F © © 
look into the Greek Learning, he will then Jon 
eaſily get that Tongue hiniſelf: And if he has 8 
not that Inclination, his learning of it un- Ic 


der a Tutor will be but Joſt Labour, and 0 
much of his Time and Pains ſpent in that, 1c 
- which will be neglected and thrown away, CT 
as ſoon as he is at Liberty. For how many 1 
are there of an hundred, even amongſt Scho- « t] 
lars themſelves, who retain the Greek they © x 
carried from School; or ever improve it to t! 
a familiar reading, and perfect underſtand- 1 7 
ing of Greek Authors ? *.N 
To conclude this Part, which concerns a * 1x 
Young Gentleman's Studies, his Tutors N 
ſhould remember, that his Buſineſs 1s not © 21 
ſo much to teach him all that is knowable, J E 
as to raiſe in kim a love and eſteem of © 1 
Knowledge; 
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Knowledge; and to put him in the right 
way of knowing and improving himſelf, 
when he has a mind to it. 

The Thoughts of a judicious Author on 
the ſubject of Languages, I ſhall here give 
the Reader, as near as I can, in his own 
way of expreſling them. He ſays, One 
* can ſcarce burden Children too 
much with the knowledge of lan- L.: 
guages. They are uſeful to Men #7 er 
* of all Conditions, and they equal- „ „ 
ly open them the entrance, either 2. 5 
to the moſt profound cr the more C. 
* eaſy and entertaining Parts or 
Learning. If this irkſome Study be put 
© off to a little more advanced Age, Young- 
men either have not reſolution enough to 
* apply to it out of choice; or ſteadineſs to 
carry it on. And if any one has the gift 
of perſeverance, it is not without the in- 
convenience of ſpending that time upon 
* Languages, which 1s deſtined to other uſes. 
And he confines to the Study of Words 
that Age of his Life that is above it, and 
© requires things; at leaſt it is the loſing 
© the beſt and beautifulleſt ſcaſon of ones lite. 
* Tius large Foundation of Languages cun- 
* not be well laid but when every thing 
* inakes an caſy and deep impreiſion on the 
Mind; when the Memory 1s freſh, ready,. 
and tenacious; when the Head wand 
Heart are as yet free from Cares, P:1tl;orvs, 
* and Deſigns; and thoſe on whom the Cine 
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depends have Authority enough to keep him 


* cloſe to a long continued Application. I am 


* perſiwaded that the ſinall number of truly 
Learned, and the multitude of ſuperficial 
* Pretenders, is owing to the neglect of this. 

I think every body will agree with this 
obſerving Gentleman, that Languages are 
the proper ſtudy of our firſt Years. But 
tis to be conſidered by the Parents and Tu- 
tors, what Tongues tis fit the Child ſhould 
learn. For it muſt be conteſted, that it is 


fruitleſs Pains, and loſs of Time to learn a 


Language which in the courſe of Life that 
he is deſigned to, he is never like to make uſe 
of, or which one may gneſs by his Temper he 


Will wholly negle& and loſe again, as ſoon as 


an approach to Manhood. ſetting him free from 
2 Governcur, {hall put him into the hands of 
his own Inclination, which is not likely to 


learned Tongues; or diſpoſe him to mind 
any other Language, but what daily uſe, or 
tome particular neceil;ty ſhall force upon him. 

But yet tor the ſake of thoſe who are de- 
ſgned to be Scholars, I will add what the 
iame Autlzor ſubjoyns to make good his fore- 
going remark. It will deſerve to be confidered 
by ail who deſire to be truly Learned, and 


ticrelore may be a fit rule for Tutors to 


in ulcate, and leave with their Pupils to 
guide their future Studies. 

The Study, n, e, of the Original text 
can never be füſliciently recommended. 
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* "Tis the ſhorteſt, ſureſt and moſt agreeable 
* way to all ſorts of Learning. Draw from 
the ſpring head, and take not things at 
* tecond hand. Let the Writings of the great 
* Maſters be never laid aſide, dwell upon 
them, ſettle them in your Mind, and cite 
* them upon occaſion; and make it your 
* Buſineſs througlily to underſtand them in 
* their full Extcnt, and all their Circumſtan- 
ces: Acquaint your ſelf fully with the 
principles of Original Authors; bring 
them to a conſiſtency, and then do ycr 
your ſelf make your deductions, In this 
© ſtate were the firſt Commentators, and da 
not you reſt till you bring your ſelf to the 
© ſame. Content not your ſelf with thoſe 
© borrowed lights, nor guide your ſelf by 
© their views, but where your own fails you, 
and leaves you in the dark. Their Ex- 
* plications are not yours, and will give 
< you the ſlip. On the contrary, your own. 
* Obſervations are the product of your ow: 
* Mind, where they will abide, and be rea 
dy at hand upon all occaſions in Covverte, 
© Conſultation and Diſpute. Loſe not tl: 
* pleaſure it is to ſee that you were not 
< ſtop'sd in your reading, but by difficulties 
© that are invincible ; where the Commen- 
* tators and Scholiaſts themſelves are at 3 
< ſtand, and have nothing to ſay. Thoſe 
© copious Expoſitors of other places, who 
* with a vain and pompous over-tlow of 
Learning powder d out ou paſlages plain 

ana 
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* and eaſie in themſelves are very free of 
their Words and Pains where there is no 
* need. Convince your felf fully by this 
* oxdering your Studies that tis nothing but 
« Mens lazineſs which hath encouraged pe- 
« dantry to cram rather than enrich Libra- 
« Ties, and to bury good Authors under 
« heaps of Notes and. Commentanes, and 
« you will perceive that floath herein hath 
, acted againſt its ſelf and its own intereſt, 
by multiplying reading, and enquiries, 
, and encreaſing the pains it endeavour'd to 
avoid. 1 N 
is, tho'it may ſeem to concern 
— none but direct e of ſo great 
moment for the right ordering of their Educa- 
tion and Ste dies, that I hope I ſhall not be 
blamed for inſerting of it here, eſpecially if 
it be conſidered that it may be of uſe to 
Gentlemen too, when at any time they have 
a mind to go deeper than the ſurface, and 
get to themtelves a ſolid ſatisfactory and 
maſterly inſtght in any part of Learning. 
Order and Conſtancy are ſaid to make 
the great difference between one Man and 
another: This, I am ſure, nothing fo much 
clears a Learner's Way, helps him ſo much 
on in it, and makes him go fo eaſie and fo 
lar in any Enquiry, as a good Aſethod in 
all the application of his Thoughts; ſhew 
lim where it lies, and the al vantages of it; 
acquaint him with the ſeveral ſorts of it, ei- 
ther from General to Particulars, or from 
.Particulars 
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Particulars to what is more General; exerciſe 
him in both of them; and make him ſee, 
in what caſes each different Method is moſt 
proper, and to what ends 1t beſt ſerves. 

In Hiſtory the Order of Time thould go- 
vern, in Philoſophical Enquires that of Na- 
ture, which in all Progreſſion is to go from 
the place one 1s then in, to that which joyns 
and lies next to it; and ſo it is in the Mind, 
from the knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of 
already, to that which lies next, and is co- 
herent to it, and fo on to what it aims at, by 
the ſimpleſt and moſt uncompounded parts 
it can divide the Matter into. To this pur- 
poſe, it will be of great uſe to his Pupil to 
accuſtom him to Diſtinguiſn well, that is, to 
have diſtin& Notions, where-ever the Mind 


can find any real difference, but as care- 


fully to avoid diſtinctions in terms, where 
he has not diſtin& and different clear Idea's. 
§. 196. Beſides what is to be had from 


. Study and Books, there are other Accompliſh- 


ments neceſlary for a Gentleman, to be got 
by exerciſe, and to which time is to be al- 
lowed, and for which Maſters muſt be 


had. 


Dancing being that which gives 
gracefull Motions all the life, and a- Dan- 
bove all things, Manlineſs and a ,. 
becoming Condfidence to young 
Children, I think it cannot be learn'd to 
early, after they are once of an Age and 
Strength capable of it. But you my be 

ure 
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to have a good Maſter, that knows, and can 
teach, what is graceful and becoming, and 
what gives a freedom and eaſineſs to all the 
Motions of the Body. One that teaches not 
this. is worſe than none at all, Natural Un- 
faſhionableneſs being much better, than apith 
affected Poſtures; and I think it much more 
paſſable to put oft the Hat, and make a 
Leg, like an honeſt Country Gentleman, 
than like an ill faſhioned Dancing-Maſter. 
For as for the jigging part and the Figures 
of Dancing, I count that little, or nothing, 
farther, than as it tends to per ect graceful 
Carnage, © 
dS. 197. Mn ſick is thought to have 
Mack. ſome affinity with Dancing, and a 
good Hand, upon ſome Inſtruments, 
is by many People mightily valued. But 
it waſtes ſo much of a young Man's time 
to gain but a moderate Skill in it; and en- 
gages often in ſuch odd Company, that ma- 
ny think it much better ſpared: And 1 have 
amongſt Men of Parts and Buſineſs, ſo ſel- 
dom heardany one commended, or eſteemed 
tor having an Excellency in Mizfick, that 
amongſt all thoſe things, that ever came in- 
to the Liſt of Accompliſhments, I think 
may give it the laſt place. Our thort Lives 
will not ſerve us for the attainment of all 
things; nor can our Minds be always intent 
on ſomethirg to be learn'd. Ilie weakneſs 
of our Conſtitutions, both of Mind and Body, 
requires that we :{hould be often ue 
n. 
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And he, that will make a good uſe of any 
part of his Life, muſt allow a large Portion 
of it to Recreation. At leaſt, this muſt 
not be denied to young People, unleſs 
whilſt you, with too much haſte, make 
them old, you have the diſpleaſure to ſet 
them in their Graves, or a ſecond Child- 
hood, ſooner than you could with. And 
therefore, I think, that the Time and Pains 
allotted to ſerious Improvements, ſhould 
be employ'd about things of moſt uſe 
and conſequence, and that too in the Me- 
thods the moſt eaſie and ſhort, that could 
be at any rate obtained: And perhaps, as I 
have aboveſaid, it would be none of the 
leaſt Secrets of Education, to make the Ex- 
erciſes in the Body and Mind, the Recrea- 
tion one to another. I doubt not but that 
ſomething might be done in it, by a pru- 
dent Man, that would well conſider the 
Temper and Inclination of his Pupil. For 
he that is weared either with Study or 
Dancing, does not deſire preſently to go to 
fleep; but to do ſomething elſe, which ma 
divert and delight him, But this muſt be 
always remembred, that nothing can come 
into the account of Recreat;on, that is not 
done with delight. 
$ 108. Fencing and Riding the Great Hor ſe, 
are look d upon as ſo neceflary parts of 
Breeding, that it would be thought a great - 
omiſion to neglect them: The latter of the 
two being for the moſt Part to be 2 d 
only 
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only in great Towns, is one of the beſt Ex- 
erciſes for Health, which 1s to be had in 
thoſe Places of Eaſe and Luxury: And 
upon that account, makes a fit Part of a 
oung Gentleman's Employment during 
his abode there. And as far as it conduces 
to give a Man a firm and graceful Seat on 
Horſe- back, and to make him able to teach 
his Horſe to ſtop and turn quick, and to 
reſt on his Hanches, is of uſe to a Gentle- 
man both in Peace and War. But whether 
it be of moment enough to be made a Buſineſs 
of, and deſerve to take up more of his time, 
than ſhould barely for his Health be em- 
ployed at due intervals in ſome ſuch vi- 
gorous Exerciſe, I ſhall leave to the Diſcre- 
tion of Parents and Tutors, who will do 
well to remember, in all the Parts of Edu- 
cation is to be beſtowed on that, which is 
like to be of greateſt conſequence, and fre- 
quenteſt uſe, in the ordinary courſe and oc- 
currences of that Life, the young Man is 

deſigned for. 
d. 199. As for Fencing, it ſeems 


- Fencing, to me a good Exerciſe for Health, 


but dangerous to the Life. The 
confidence of their Skill being apt to engage 
in Quarrels, thoſe that think they have 
learn d to uſe their Swords. This Preſump- 
tion makes them often more tonchy than 
needs, on Point of Honour, and ſlight or 
no provocations. Young Men in their 
warm Blood are forward to think, they 
ave 
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have in vain learned to Fence, if they never 
ſhew their Skill and Courage in a Duet: 
and they ſeem to have Reaſon. But how 


many ſad Tragedies that Reaſon has been 


the Occaſion of, the Tears of many a Mo- 
ther can witneſs, A Man that cannot Fence 
will be more careful to keep out of Bullies 
and Gameſters Company, and will not be 
half ſo apt to ſtand upon Punctilio's, nor 
to give Affronts, or fiercely juſtifie them 
when given, which is that which uſually 
makes the Quarrel. And when a Man is 
in the Field, a moderate Skill in Fericing 
rather expoſes him to the Sword of his En- 
emy, than ſecures him from it. And cer- 
tainly a Man of Courage who cannot fence 
at all, and therefore will put all upon one 
thruſt, and not ftand parrying, has the 
odds againſt a moderate Fencer, eſpecially 
if he has Skill in Vreſtling. And therefore, 
if any Proviſion be to be made againſt 
ſuch Accidents, and a Man be to prepare 
his Son for Duels, I had much rather mine 
ſhould be a good Wreſtler, than an ordina- 
ry Fencer, which is the moſt a Gentleman 
can attain to in it, unleſs he will be con- 
ſtantly in the Fencing-School, and every 
Day exerciſing. But ſince Fencing and 
Ridin the Great Horſe, are ſo generally 
looked upon as neceflary Qualifications in 
the breeding of a Gentleman, it will be 
hard wholly to deny any one of that 
rank theſe Marks of Diſtinction. I ſhall 


leave 
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leave it therefore to the Father, to conſi- 
der, how far the Temper of his Son, and 
the Station he is like to be in, will allow, 
or encourage him to comply with Fathions, 
which having very little to do with civil 
Life, were formerly unknown to the moſt 
Warlike Nations, and ſeem to have added 
little of Force, or Courage to thoſe, who 
have rcceived them, unleſs we will think 
Martial Skill or Proweſs, have been 1unpro- 
ved by Duelling, with which Fencing came 
into, and with which, I preſume it will go 
out of the World. 

$. 200. Theſe are my preſent Thoughts 
concerning Learning and Accompliſhments, 
The great Buſineſs of all is Fertue and 
W z/dom. 


Aullum nume n abeft fi fit Prudentia. 


Teach him to get a Maſtery over his Inc li- 
nations, and [/u'mit his Appetite to Reaſon. 
This being obtained, and by conſtant Pra- 
ice ſettled into Habit, the hardeſt part of 
the Taſk is over. To bring a young Man 
to this, I know nothing which ſo much 
contributes, as the love of Praiſe and Com- 
mendation, which ſhould therefore be in- 
ſtilled into him by all Arts imaginable. 
Make his Mind as ſenſible of Credit and 
Shame as may be: And when you have 
done that, you have put a Principle into 
him, which will influence his Actions, 

when 


uch 
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1ave 
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on, I ſhall run the Danger of being 
ſuſpected to have forgot what I am about, 
and what I have above written concern- 
ing Education, all tending towards a Gen- 
tleman's Calling, with which a Trade 
ſeems wholly inconſiſtent. And yet, I 
cannot forbear to fay, I would have him 
learn a Trade, a Manual Trade; nay two or 
three, but one more particularly. 

$. 202. The buſy Inclination of Chil- 
dren, being always to be directed to ſome 
thing, that may be uſeful to them, the Ad- 
rantages propos'd, from what they are ſet 
about may be conſidered of two Kinds; T. 
Where the Skill it ſelf, that is got by exer- 
ciſe, is worth the having. Thus Skill not 
only in Languages, and learned Sciences, 
but in Painting, Turning, Gardening, Tem- 
pering, and Working in Iron, and all other 
uſctul Arts is worth the having. 2. Where 
the Exerciſe it ſelf, without any Conſidera- 
tion, is neceſſary, or uſeful for Health. 
Knowledge in "AS things is ſo neceſſary 


to be got by Children, whilſt they are 
young, that ſome part of their time is to be 
allotted to their improvement in them, 

though 


i 
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though thoſe Imployments contribute no- 


thing at all to their Health: Such are 
Reading, and Writing, and all other ſeden- 
tary Studies, for the cultivating of the Mind, 
which unavoidably take np a great part 
of Gentlemens time, quite from their Cra- 
dles. Other Mammal Arts, which are both 
got, and exerciſed by Labour, do many of 
them, by that Exerciſe, not only increaſe 
our Dexterity and Skill, but contribute to our 
Health too, eſpecially, ſuch as employ us 
in the open Air. In theſe, then, Health and 
Improvement may be joyn'd together, and 
of theſe ſhould ſome fit ones be choſen, to 
be made the Recreations of one, whoſe 
chief buſineſs is with Books and Study. In 
this Choice, the Age and Inclination of the 
Perſon is to be confidered, and Conftraint 
always to be avoided in bringing him to it. 
For Command and Force may often create, 
but can never cure an Averſion: And 
whatever any one is brought to by compul- 
ſion, he will leave as ſoon as he can, and 
be little profited, and leſs recreated by, 
whilſt he is at it. 

$. 203. That which of all others 
would pleaſe me beſt, would be a 
Painter, were there not an Argu- 
ment or two againſt it not eaſie to 
be anſwered. Firſt, ill Painting is one of 
the worſt things in the World; and to at- 
tain a tolerable degree of Skill in it, requires 
too much of a Man's Time. If he has a wo 
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tural Inclination to it, it will endanger the 
Neglect of all other more uſeful Studies, 
to give Way to that; and if he have no In- 
clination to it, all the Time, Pains, and 
Money ſhall be employ'd in it, will be 
thrown away to no purpoſe. Another Reaſon 
why I am not for Painting in a Gentleman, 
is, Becauſe it is a ſedentary Recreation, 
which more employs the Mind than the 
Body. A Gentleman's more ſerious Em- 
ployment I look on to be Study; and when 
that demands relaxation and refreſhment, it 
ſhould be in ſome Exerciſe of the Body, 
which unbends the Thought, and confirms 
the Health and Strength. For theſe tw 
Reaſons I am not for Painting. 

9. 204. In the next place, for a 6 . _ 
Country-Gentleman, | ſhould pro- ;,,. 
poſe one or rather both theſe, viz. 
Gardenim or Huſbandry in general, and work- 
ing in Wood, as a Carpenter, Joyner, __ 
Turner, theſe being fit and healthy Jonny. 
Recreations for a Man of Study, or Buſi- 
neſs. For ſince the Mind endures not to 
be conſtantly employ'd in the ſame Thing, 
er wa; and ſedentary or ſtudious Men, 
ſhould have ſome Exerciſe, that at the ſame 
time might divert their Minds, and employ 
their Bodies; I know none that could do it 
better for a Country- Gentleman, than theſe 
two, the one of them, astording him Exer- 
ciſe, when the Weather or Seaſon keeps him 
trom the other. Beſides, that by being 

Mill“ 
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ſkill'd in the one of them, he will be able to 
govern and teach his Gardener ; by the 
other, contrive and make a great many 
Things both of delight and uſe: Though 
theſe I propoſe not as the chief end of his 
Labours, but as Temptations to it; Diver- 
ſion from his other more ſerious Thoughts 
and Employments, by uſeful and healthy 
manual Exerciſe, being what I chiefly aim 
at in it. 

dS. 203. The great Men among the Anci- 
ents, underſtood very well how to reconcile 
manual Labour with Affairs of State, and 
thought it no leſſening to their Dignity to 
make the one the Recreation to the other. 
That indeed which ſeems moſt generally to 
have employ'd and diverted their ſpare 
Hours was Agriculture. Gideon amongſt 
the Jews was taken from Thrathing, as was 


as CInciunctus amongſt the Romans from the | 


Plough, to Command the Armies of their 
Countries againſt their Enemies, and *tis 
plain their dexterous handling of the Flayl 
or the Plough, and being good Warkmen 
with theſe T'vols, did not hinder their Skill 
in Amts, nor make them leſs able in the 
Arts of War or Government. They were 
great Captains and Stateſmen as well as 
Huſtandmen. Cato major, who had with 
great Reputation born all the great Offices 


of the Commonwealth, has left us an Ev1- 
dence under his own Hand, how much he 
was. verled in Country Aﬀays; and as 1 

remember 
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remember, Cyrus thought Gardening ſo little 
beneath the Dignity and Grandeur of a 
Throne, that he ſhew'd Xenophon a large 
Field of Fruit-Trees all of his own Plant- 
ing. The Records of Antiquity both a- 
mongſt Fews and Gentiles, are full of Inſtan- 
ces of this kind, if it were neceſlary to re- 
commend uſeful Recreations by Examples. 
$. 206. Nor let it be thouglit that 

I miſtake, when I call theſe or the 2:-1e4- 
like Exerciſes of Manual Arts, Di- won. 
verſions or Recreations For Recrea- 

tion is not being Idle (as every one may 
obſerve) but eaſing the wearied part b 
change of Buſineſs: And he that thinks Dz- 
verſion may not lie in hard and painful La- 
bour, forgets the early riſing, hard riding, 
heat, cold and hunger of Huntſmen, which 
is yet known to be the conſtant Recreation 
of Men of the greateſt Condition. Delvirg, 
Planting, Inoculating, or any the like profita- 
ble Employments, would be no leſs a Dine. - 
fron, than any of the idle Sports in faſhion, 
it Men could but be brought to delight in 
them, which Cuſtom and ſkill in a Trade 
will quickly bring any one to do. And 1 
doubt not, but there are to be found thoſe, 
who being trequently call d to Cards. or an 
otlier Flay. by thoſe they could not Refuls 
have been more tired with theſe Rec eations, 


than with any the moſt ferious Einployment 


of Lite, though the Play has been ſuch, as 
have naturally had no a:erfion to, and with 
WICH 
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which they could willingly ſometimes di- 
vert themſelves. 

C. 207. Play, wherein Perſons of Condi- 
tion, eſpecially Ladies, waſt ſo much of their 
time, is a plain mſtance to me, that Men 
cannot be perfectly idle; they muſt be do- 
ing ſomething. For how elſe could the 
ſit ſo many Hours toiling at that, which 
generally gives more Vexation than Delight 
to moſt People, whilſt they are actually en- 
gag'd in it? Iis certain, Gaming leaves no 
Satisfaction behind it to thoſe who reflect 
when it is over, and it no way profits either 
Body or Mind: As to their Eſtates, if it 
ſtrike ſo deep as to concern them, it 1s a 
Trade then, and not a Recreation, wherein 
few, that have any thing elſe to live on, 
thrive: And at beſt, a thriving Gameſter 
has but a poor Trade on't, who fills his 
Pockets at the price of his Reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to People, who 
are Strangers to Buſineſs, and are not wa- 
ſted and wearied with the Employment of 
their Calling. The Skill ſhould be, ſo to 
order their time of Recreation, that it may 
relax and refreſh the part, that has been 
exerciſed, and is tired, and yet do ſome- 
thing, which beſides the preſent Delight and 
Eaſe, may produce, what will afterwards 
be profitable 


that has brought unprofitable and dangerous 
Piſtimes (as they are call'd) into tathion, 


and 


= 


It has been nothing but the 
Vanity and Pride of Greatneſs and Riches, 
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and perſwaded People into a belief, that 
the learning or putting their Hands to any 
thing, that was uſeful, could not be a Di- 
ver lion fit for a Gentleman. This has been 
that, which has given Cards, Dice, and DrivÞe 
king, ſo much Credit in the World: And 
a great many throw away their ſpare Hours 
in them, through the prevalency of Cuſtom, 
and want of ſome better Employment to 
fill up the Vacancy of Leiſure, more than 
from any real delight is to be fund in 
them. They cannot bear the dead weight 
of unemploy'd time lying upon their hands, 
nor the uneaſineſs it is to do nothing at 
all: And having never learn'd any lauda- 
ble manual Art wherewith to divert them- 
ſelves, they have recourſe to thoſe fooliſh, 
or ill ways in uſe, to help off their Time, 
which a rational Man, till corrupted by 
Cuſtom, could find very little pleaſure in. 
G 208. I fay not this, that I would ne- 
ver have a young Gentleman accommodate 
himſelf to the innocent Diverſons in faſhion, 
amongſt thoſe of his Age and Condition. 
I am fo far from having him auſtere and 
moroſe to that degree, that I wonld per- 
ſwade him to more than ordinary Complai- 
ſance for all the Gaities aud Diver/ims of 


thoſe he converſes with, and be averſe or 


teſty in nothing they thould deftre of him, 
that might become a Gentleman and an 
honeſt Man. Though as to Cards and Dice, 
I think the ſafeſt and beſt way is never to 
O Icarn 
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learn any Play upon them, and ſo to be 
incapaciated for thoſe dangerous Tempta- 
tions and incroaching Walters of uſeful 
Time. But allowance being made for idle 
and jovial Converſation, and all faſhionable 
becoming Recreations; I ſay, a young Man 
wil) have time enough, from his ſerious and 
main Buſineſs, to learn almoſt any 

Tiatde, Trade, Tis want of application, 
and not of leiſure, that Men are 

not ſkilful in more Arts than one; and an 
Hour in a Day, conſtantly employ'd in 
ſuch a way of Diverfion, will carry a Man, 
in a ſhort time, a great deal farther, than he 
can imagine: which if it were of no other 
uſe, but to drive the common, vicious, uſeleſs, 
and dangerous Paſtimes out of Faſhion; and 
to {hew there was no need of them would 
deſerve to be encouraged. If Men from 
their Youth were weaned from that ſauntring 
Humours, wherein ſome out of Cuſtom, let 
a good part of their Lives run uſeleſſy away, 
without either Buſineſs or Recreation, they 
would find time enough to acquire dexterzty 
aud ſtall in hundreds of Things; which, though 
remote from their proper Callings, would not 
at all interfere with them. And theretore, I 
thiuk, for this, as well as other Reaſons be- 
fore: mentioned; a lazy, liſtleſs Humour, 
that id!-ly Dreams away the Days, is of al! 
others the leaſt to be indulged, or permit- 
ted in young People. It is the proper ſtate 
of one Sick, and out of order in has Heath 
an 
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and is tolerable in no Body elſe of what 
Age or Condition ſoever. 

. 209. To the Arts above-mentioned, 
may be added Per fuming, Varniſhing, Grains, 
and ſeveral forts of working in Iron, Bree, 
and Silver; And if as it happens to niaſt 
young Gentlemen, that a conſiderable part 
of his Time be ſpent in a great Town, ho 
may learn te cut, poliſh, and ſet precio: 
Stones, or employ bimſelf in grinding aud 
poliſhing Optical GU Amongſt the grant 
variety there is of ingenious Manna! 1, 
twill be impotlible that no one ſhould be 
found to pleaſe and delight him, unless h. 
be either idle or debanch'd, which is not tr 
be ſuppoſed in a right way of Educati-::, 
And ſince he cannot be always employ din 
Study, Reading, and Converſation, there 1. 
be many an Hour, beſides what lis Ex-r- 
ciſes will take up, which, if not ſpent this 
way, will be ſpent worſe. For, I conch:ide, 
a young Man will ſeldom deſire to fit per- 
fectiy ſtill and ilde; or if he docs, "ts a 
fault that ought to be mend-(d. 

. 210. But if his miſtiken Parents, 
frightned with the diſgraceful Names of 
4ioch.amck and Trade, hall have an averſion 
to any thing of this kind in their Children 
yet there 1s one thing relating to Trade, 
which when they conſider, they will think 


abſolutely neceſſary for their Sons to 
learn. 


9 2 Merchants 
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Merchants Accompts, though a Sci- 
Mer- ence not likely to help a Gentle- 
3 man to get an Eſtate, yet poſſibl 
comps, there 1s not any thing of more uſe 
; and efficacy, to make him preſerve 
the Eftate he has. Iis ſeldom obſerved, that 
Le why keeps an Account of his Income and 
Expences, and thereby has conſtantly under 
view the courſe of his domeſtick Affairs, 
d them run to ruine: And I doubt not 
but many a Man gets behind-hand, before 
he is aware, or rums further on, when he 1s 
once in, for want of this Care, or the Skill 
to do it. I would therefore adviſe all Gentle- 
men to learn perfectly Merchants Accompts, 
and not to think it is à Skill, that belongs 
not to them, becaniſe it has received its Name, 
and has been clueſly practiſed by Men of 
Traffic k. 
$. 211. When my young Maſter has once 
ot the Skill of keeyzng + cconnts (which is a 
Bunnels of Reaſon more than Arithmetick) 
erhaps it will not be amiſs, that is Father 
3 thenceforth, require him to do it in all 
his Concernments. Not that I would have 
him ſet down every Pint of Wine, or Play, 
that coſts him Money; the general Name 
of Expences wall ſerve for ſuch things well 
enough : Nor would I have his Father look 
fo narrowly into theſe Accounts, as to take 
occaſion from thence to criticize on his Ex- 
pences. He muſt remember that he himſelf 
was once a young Man, and not forget the 
| Thoughts 
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ci- Thoughts he had then, nor the Right bis 
tle- Son has to have the ſame, and to have allou-- 
bl ance made for them. If therefore, I would 
uſe have the young Gentleman oblig'd to koep 
rve an Account, it is not at all to have nt 
hat way a check upon his Expences (for uit 
nd the Father allows him, he ought to lit n 
der be fully Maſter of) but only, that he mig!t 
Irs, be brought early into the Cuſtom of doing 
not it, and that might be made familiar and 
ore habitnal to him betimes, which will be fo 
is uſeful and neceſſary to be conſtantly practi- 
kill ſed the whole Courſe of his Life. A Noble 
tle- Venetian, whoſe Son, wallowed in the Plen- 
pts, ty of his Father's Riches, finding his Son's 
ngs Expences grow very high and extrav.giant, 
me, ordered his Caſheer to let him have for the 
| of future, no more Money, than what he ſhould 
count, when he received it. This one 
nce would think no great reſtraint to a young 
S a Gentleman's Expences, who could freel 
ck) have as much Money, as he would tell. 
her But, yet this, to one who was uſed to No- 
all thing but the purſuit of his Pleaſures, prov'd 
dave a very great Trouble, which at laſt ended 
lay, in this ſober and advantageous Reflection. 
ame If it be fo much Pains to me barely to count 
well the Money, I would ſpend, What Labour 
ook and Pains did it coſt my Anceſtors, not on- 
take ly to count, but get it? This ration! 
Ex- Thought, ſuggeſted by this little Pains im- 
afelt pos'd upon him, wronght ſo eftectually upon 
the his Mind, that it made him take up, uud 
ghts O 3 $10:in 
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from that Time forwards, prove a good Hus- 
band. This at leaſt every Body muſt allow, 
that nothing is likelier to keep a Man within 
compaſs, than the having conſtantly before 
his Eyes, the State of his Affairs in a regu- 
lar courſe of Acconnt. 
$. 212 The laſt part uſually in 
Travel, Education 1s Travel which 1s com- 
monly thought to finiſh the Work, 
and compleat the Gentleman. I confeſs 
Travel into Foreign Countries has great Ad- 
vantages, but the time uſually cholen to ſend 
young Men abroad, is I think, of all other, 
that which renders them leaſt capable of rea- 
ping thoſe Advantages. Thoſe which are 
propos'd, as to the n:ain of them, may be 
reduced to theſe Two, firſt Language, ſe- 
condly an Improvement in Wiſdom and 
Prudence, by fecing Men, and converſing 
wit! People of Tempers, Cuſtoms, and Ways 
of living different from one another, and 
eſpectili: from thoſe of his Pariſh and Neigh- 
bovrhood. But from Sixteen to One and 
twenty, which is the ordinary time of Tra- 
vel, Men are of all their Lives, the leaſt ſui- 
ted to theſe Improvements. The firſt Sea- 
fon to get Foreign Langn-ges, and form the 
Tongue to their true Accents, I ſhould 
think, ſhould be from Seven to Fourteen or 
Sixteen; and then too a Tutor with them 
is uſeful and neceſiary, who may, with thoſe 
Languages, teach them other things. But 
io put them out of their Parents View at a 
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great Diſtance, under a Governour, when they think 
themſelves too much Men to be governed by others, 
and yet have not Prudence and Experience enough to 
govern themſelves, what is it, but to expoſe them to 
all the greareſt Danyers of their whole Life, when 
they have the leaſt Fence and Guard againſt them? 
Till that boyling boiſterous part of Lite comes in, it 
may be hoped, the l utor may have ſome Authority: 
Neither the ſtubbornneſs of Age, nof the Temptation 
or Examples of others can take him from his Tutor's 
Conduct till Fifteen or Sixteen: But then, when he 
begins to conſort himſelf with Men, and thinks him. 
ſelf one; when he comes to reliſh, and pride himſelf 
in manly Vices, and thinks it a ſhame to be any lon- 
ger under the Controul and Conduct of another, what 
can be hoped from even the moſt careful and diſcreet 
Geovernour, when neither he has Power to compel, 
nor his Pupil a diſpcſition to be perſwaded; but on 
the contrary, has the ad vice of warm Blood, and pre- 
vailing Faſhion, to hearken to the Tenptations ot his 
Companinns, juſt as Waite as himſelf, rather than to 
the Perſwaſions of his Tutor, who i now leuked cn 
as the Enemy to his Fre:doa:!? And when is a Man 
ſo like to miſcatry., as when at the ſame time he is 
both raw and unruly ? This is the Sealon of all his 
Life, that moſt requires the Eye and Autwrity of 
Lis Parents, and Friends: to guvern it. tbe flexible. 
neſs of the toimer pait of a Man's Age, nut yet grown 
Lp to be headitrong, makes it mare governable and 
ſafe; and in the after part, Reaſon aud Fore-figkt 
begin a litile t tak: place, avid nnd a Man co his 
Safety and Improvement. The time tiwieiure I 
ſ-ould think te fnw it fer a Young Gentle run to be 
ſent al roa, would be, either when lle is younger, 
under a Tutor, whom he might le the better for; Or 
when he is ſome ears cid, without a Guverruur; 
when he is of Age to covern bimlelt, nd make Ob- 
ſcrvations of what he ind in cher Courts worthy 
his Notice, and that mizht be of uſe to hin ater L:s 
return: And when tov, Leing thioughly „gdαainted 
with the Laws and Faſhions, the natulal aud u. oral 
ACyantages 
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Advantages and Dete&s of his own Country, he has 
ſomething to exchanye, with thoſe abroad, from 
whole Converſation be hoped to reap any Knowledge. 

S. 214. The ordering of Travel otherwiſe, is that, 
I imagine, which makes ſo many young Gentlemen 
come back ſo little im proved by it. And it they do 
bring home with them any Knowledge of the Places 
and People, they have ſeen, it is often an admiration 
of the worſt and vaineſt Practices they met with 
Abroad ; reiaining a reliſh and memory of thoſe 
Things wherein their Libe 2riy took its firſt ſwing, 
rather than of what ſhould make them better and 
wiſer a'ter their return, And indeed how can it be 
otherwiſe, going abroad at the Age they do, under 
the care of ancthe!, who is ro provide their Neceſſa- 
ries, and make their Obſciyations for them? Thus 
under the Shelter and Pretence of a Governour, think - 
ing themſeives exculed rom ſtanding upon their own 
Legs, or being acco'mable for their own Conduct, 
they very ſeldom troubled themſeives with En; uiries, 
or making ulc ful Obic t ations of their own. Their 
Thoughts tun after Play and Pleaſure, wherein, they 
take it as a leſſening, to be controu!'d : but ſeldom 
trouble themſelves to examine the Defigns, obſerve 
the Addreſs, and conſider the Arts, 1 % and 
Inc inations of Men, they meet with; hat lo the 
may know how to com} uit themſelves —— ds them. 
Heile he that Travel with them, is to ſkicen them; 
get them out when they have run themſelves into 
the Briars; and in all their Miſcarriages le anſwer- 
able for them. 

§. 215. I conſeſs, the Knowledpe of Men is fo 
great a Skill, it is not to be expected a young Man 
Mould prot ntly be pur ect in it. B t yet bis going 
abroad i 10 little piiypole, if Travel des not iome- 
times open nis Eyes, make him cautious and wary, 
and accui:on him io look bee 1d the out- ſide, and, 
under the w offerſtve Guard of a civil and o!liging 
Carriage, K pimſcif tree and ſate in his Converſa- 
tion u ih Strangers, ard £1] lorts of People, without 
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Man deſigning to improve himſelf, may get into the 
Converſation and Acquaintance of Perſons o Condi- 
tion where he comes; which tho' a thing of moſt 
advantage to a Gentleman that travels, yetTI aſk amongſt 
our young Men, that go abroad under Tutors, what one 
is there of an hundred, that ever viſits any Perſon of 
Quality? much leſs makes an Acquaintance with ſuch, 
from whoſe Converſation he may learn, what is good 
Breeding in that Country, and what is worth Obſer- 
vation in it, tho' from ſuch Perſons it 1s, one may 
learn more in one Day, than in a Years ranitling 
from one Inn to another, Nor indeed is it to be won- 
died. For Men of Worth and Parts, will not eaſily 
admit the Fami iarity of Boys, who yet need the care 
of a Tutor; tho? a young Gentleman and Stranger, 
appearing like a Man, and ſhewing a defire th inform 
himſelf in the Cuilons, Nanners, Laws, and Govern= 
ment gf the Country he is in, will und welcome, 
aſſiſtance and entertainment, amongit the beſt and moſt 
knowing Perſons, every where, who will be ready to 
receive, encourage, and countzuance an ing-ni.us and 
inquiſitive Foreigner. 

§. 216, This, how true ſoever it be, will nat, I 
fear, alter the Cuſtom, which has caſt the time of 
Travel upon the worſt part of a Man's Life; but for 
Reaſons not taken from their Improvement. The 
young Lad muſt not be ventured abiead at Eryhr or 
Ten, for fear what may hap; eu ro the tender Child, 
tho he then tuns ten times leſs rift ue than at Sixteen 
or Eighteen, Nor muſt he ſtay at home till that dan- 
gerous heady Age be over, becauſe he muſt be back 
again by One and twenty, to marry, and propagate. 
The Father cannot ſiay any longer for the Portion, 
nor the Mother for a new Set of Babies to play with: 
And ſo my young Maſter, whatever comes on't, mult 
have a Wile look'd out for him, by that time he 1s 
of Age; tho? it would be no prejudice to his Strength, 
his Parts, or his Iſſue, if it were reſpited for ſome 
time, and he had leave to get, in Years and Know- 
ledge, the ſtart a little of his Children, who are often 
found to tread too near upon the heels of their Fathers, 
to 
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to the no great Satisfaction either of Son or Father. 
ut the young Gentleman being got within view of 
Matrimony, tis time to leave him to his Miſtreſs, 
$. 217. Tiv' I am now come to a Con- 
Conel#- e uſion of wi.at cbvious Remarks have lug- 
” geſled to me concerning Education, I would 
not have it thought that I look on it as a juti Trea- 
rife on this Subject There are a thouſand other things, 
that may need conſideration; eſpecially if one ſhould 
take in the vations Tempers, differeut Inclirations, 
and particular Defauits, that are to be t.und in Chil- 
dren; and preſeribe proper Remedies, 1 he variety 
is fo great, that it wou d require a Volume; nor would 
that teach it. Each Man's Mind has ſome peculia- 
Fity, as well as his Face, that diſtinguiſhes him from 
all o.hers; and there are poſlibly ſcarce two Children, 
who can be conducted by exactly the ſame Methed. 
Beſide that T think a Prince, a Nobleman, ard an or- 
dinary Gentleman's Son, ſtould have different ways 
ot Breeding, But having had lere only ſomes general 
Views in refererce to the main End, and aims in 
Education, and thoſe deſigned for a Gentleman”: Sun, 
who being then very little, I cont.dered only as white 
Paper, or Wax, to be moulded and faſhioned as one 
pleaſes ; I have touch'd Ii tie mote than thoſe Heads, 
which I judged neceſſaiy for the Breeding of a young 
Gentleman of bis Condition in general ; and have 
now puliiſ:cd theſe my occafioval Thoughts with 
this Hope, That tho? this be far from Leing a con- 
pleat Tieatiſe on thi: Sul ject, or ſuch, as that every 
one may find, whit will yalt fit his Child in It, Jet 
it may give ſome ſmall light to thoſe, whoſe Concern 
for their dear little Ones makes them ſo irregulaily 
bold, that they dare venture to conlult their own 
eaion, in the Education of their Children, rather 
than wholly to rely upon Old Cuitom. 
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